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The Reader is deſired to correct the following 
Errata in this Volume. 


= 50 Page 9. I. 9. dele as. P. . 1. 4. for diſperſed read diſperſing.” P. . L 27. 
dele P. 12. I. 9. for be has ever fince, read he ever afterwards, P. 49. 
+1. 27. tor inflitutjon read intention. P. 50. I. 21. for ſubſified, read ſubſiſting*; 
and in the next line, for acquired read acquiring. P. 55.1; 11. for 
chefler read Warcefter. P. 64, I. 23. for preſcript rend proſcript, P. 81, J. 
22, after and read a. P., 8 3. I. laſt, after word read ar. P. 85. I. 7. dele 
they, P. 89. 1, 36. dele ite. P. 94. 1. the laſt, for make read made. P. 
116. I. 24. for countries read counties. P. 118, I. 2. dele and. P. 128, 1.29, 
for Athenes read Athens, P. 149. 1, 13. for nt read of 3 and 1. 26. the ſame 
page, for tbem read men, P. 160. J. 25. after but read who. P. 71. Il. 29, . 
dele it. P. 181. I. 33. for «vas read as.” P. 184. I. 32. dele ſo, P. 211. 
I. 10, for jigbe read Ag. P. 249. 1. 21. for alleviance read adeviation, 
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His century and the FR wilt 
be the ſubjects of this IId volume of 
our abridgment, and will furniſh uch 
_ abundant, matter, as we. ſhall find. 
difficule to bring into. the limits preſcribed to our. 
work. To relieve the attention of our readers, 

e ſhall divide theſe two centuries into articles, 
che titles of which ſhall expreſs the different ſub- 
jects they treat of; 3 them all, the prin- 
cipal, and that to which all the others e 16 
* * of the Reformation, 05 ' 


ieee 


The ſtate of CRI TTANHTy in the Wæsr, be 
the RerFokMATION. | 


HIS Reformation, as we have ſeen, 1 * 
for a long time earneſtly defired, and — 
K's called for; in the laſt Neg, was . 


4 


"The church of Rome, far from gaking aby 
s towards it, had, for it's chief, e moſt de- 
. ws = B. teſtabls 
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teſtable and infamous oß men, Alexander VI. Tho, 
after having been guilty of the greateſt crimes, 
in which he was ſeconded by a ſon worthy of him, 
Cæſar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, died in 130g. 
in the manner he deſerved? l 

Francis Picolomini ſucceeded him under the 
name of Pius III. but as he W the papacy 
only twenty- iu days YT 

Aeris the Cardinal Julian dela Rbvere arrived 
at that dignity by corrupting the Cardinals with 
magnificent preſents and great promiſes. This 
Pope, known by the name of Juttos HI. put att- 
Europe in a flame. The holy fee was never filled 
by ſo violent a man, nor hy one who had ſo ſtrong 
an inclination to war: The Venetians firſt felt 
it's effects, he formed againſt them the famous 
league “ of Cambray, which was concluded in 
1508. between che Emperor, tlie Kings of France 
and Spain, and hitnſelt ; it was followed byhoſ- 
tilities Which broke out in the = Jo following. 
Soon after the Venetians the: Julius 9 the 
reſtitution of Romania, he reconciled {ro 
ſelf with them, that he might turn his arms 
againſt the dutchy of Ferrara. He afterwards: 
dated. to attack the King of France; but the 
lofs of the battle of Ravenna in 1512. repreſſed 
his temerity, and humbled His pride. 

The French, in gaining _— victory, had 

the misfortune” to loſe Gaſton of Foix, Duke 
of: Nemours; a. -yourg is 1 a HI 


hopes. 3f "rf? 


'»\Almoſtallthe W mat this Pope 
died at. a ſeſtival, wich the poiſon which he had intended 
i n 8 many of the Cardinals. McoVplthinefcomeſis he wum 

| _ account. See his eſſay on general buflory, vol. . 


* een dun ot. of "wo ag by Mor. Abbe: 
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THE'SINTEENDA ORNTURY. 
The audabibus enterpfizes and perfidi 
offended the gdod Ki 
Lewis XII. that Ne ordered federal gold meduls t 
be ſtruck and diſperſed with this motro*"Perdarh 
Babylonis nomen, An immoftat chtfiilimy of the 
juſt reſentment of that Monarch. The aſe 
of the elergy of France, Held ar Tours in 2310. 
rove that the Galſiean church fully ap 
wiſe and vigorous meaſures which Lewis XII. 3 
poſed to bene — rizes of Julius Is. 
aximilian'l; was of the ſame 

Yrinciples, 21 acted. as he did. "When the Ger- 
nan nation preſented him in 1511. with the ten 
bone againſt the ſee of Rome, he received 
them favorably, and promiſed to take the ng 
efficacious methods for their redreſs; 
Theſe two great Princes, the E 
King of Franee, deſiring, with e 
of the Church, and the reformation” of 
abuſes, ſtrongly prefſed the Pope to aſſemble, 
without delay, the general council, which he had 


& this Pontif {6'brearly 


I Em 


& Perfectly ts underſtand ' this medal, 42 the true {caſe of 
the inſcription, we muſt particularly read the diſſertation of 
or: Chrit. Sigiſm. Liebe, de nummis Ludovici XII. 


his learned RN has given us a 


which Mr. Geides has put in the 1 
of his ineſtimable work, intitled, 


of Naples and Sicily; th 
wy de Thou, in BY. rt 


appendix 16 che  cited'w 
B 2 


Wperor fs the 
qual ardor, the 


rint of this med 
age of the firſt volume 
Introductio in hiſtoriam 
eyangeli ſeculo xvi, per Europam renovati. The medal is 
' $511 to de found in the cabinet of the King of Pruſſia, at Ber- 
Un. As it bears the arms of Frances we cannot doubt that 
it was ſtruck there. Some pretend there were others diſperſed 
through the kingdom of * les, and that they have the arnis 
F. Ne found this on a paſſage of 
of his hiſtory. 
Gerdes has made it appear in the preface to the work juſt 
cited, that the words of this excellent hiſtorian are not Joſt 
related in che fifft editions; and they” 
ing to the laſt, and Hen it will appear, that the medal "sf 
Lewis i is neve Without the arms of France. 
v See Mr. Papi in, bibl. vol. 7 2 * 


But Mr. * 


ought to be read acc 


and Gerdes in his 
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often-promiſedthem,-and from which they expected 
r things. But Julius, always taken up with 
is military . expeditions, |.gave no attention to 
their requeſt; which induced Maximilian and 
Lewis, -affiſted by ſome of the Cardinals, to ſum - 
mon in 1311. a general council at Piſa, where, 
in effect, it began, but was ſoon removed to Mi- 
lan. The fathers of this council ſolemnly prohi- 
.bited to Julius the exerciſe of his pontifical office, 
and commanded the faithful no Jonger to obey 
his orders. But the Pope, far from being inti- 
midated by theſe proceedings, oppoſed to the 
council of Piſa that of Latran, which begun in 
1312. and continued for ſome years. The Em- 
peror being ſhamefully ſubmiſſive, and having 
revoked all that had been done by his authority, 
Julius found no difficulty in triumphing over the 
council of Piſa, and recovering the rights of which 
they had ſtrove to deprive him. However, he 
did not ſee the end of the council of Latran, for 
U 
Julius was ſucceeded by the Cardinal of Medi- 
cis, who, on being made Pope, took the name 
of Leo X. He continued and concluded the 
council begun by his predeceſſor. The King of 
France, freed by the death of Julius, from a 
very dangerous and troubleſome enemy, followed 
the example of the Emperor, in acknowledging 
Leo, and adhering to his council. All the acts of 
the council held at Piſa were annulled aad condem- 
ned. They conſidered likewiſe in the aſſembly of 
Latran, the pragmatic ſanction, eſtabliſned in the 
- fifteenth century, in the Gallican chutch, for the 
preſervation. of their liberties, which, from the 
ginning, had been very hateful to the Popes. 
Leo X. taking advantage of this conjuncture, 


zerſuaded Francis I. King of France, who had 
Ton then aſcended the throne, entirely to abrogate 
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the pragmatic” ſanction, and to fubſtitute in it's 
ſtead a ne regulation of church affairs, which 
they called 'concordat *. © But as this regulation 
deprived the church of many of it's former liber- 
ties, particularly thoſe regarding elections, which 
authority the King and the Pope divided between 
themſelves, uſurping it from thoſe to whom" it 
naturally belonged. The ſtates of France raiſed 


many difficulties againſt it; and, at laſt recesv- 
ed it with manifeſt diſlike. Being compelled/by 


the orders, and even menaces, of the King, the 
cone ordat was read in the Parliament, inſerted in 
it's regiſters, and has, ever ſince, preſerved the 
force of law. e 
Jo return to Leo X. whom we may look upon 
as a principal cauſe of the Reformation. He was 
a Prince of elegant taſte *,. great generoſity, a fa- 
vorer of learning, and a protector of learned men. 
But the whole tenor of his conduct during his pope - 
dom, plainly declares, he intereſted himſelf very 
little in the concerns of chriſtianity, and, accor- 
ding to all appearance, deſpiſed religion in general. 
Which induced him to authorize the ſcandalous: 


By this the King obtained the nomination of benefices,' 
and the Pope, 12 ecret_ article, had the firſt fruits upon re- 
nouncing mandates, reſervations, expectatives, and 
tions, prerogatiyes to which Rome 1 4 


* 


d See Mr, Bayle's dictionary, in the artic X. and Mr. 
Fe 


Gerdes, p. 66, &c. of his Hiſtor. Evang. renov. N 
That is, a releaſe from the pains ee. either fo 
yourſelf or for your relations and friends. Offices of indul- 
nces were opened in all parts, and were farmed, or 
| leaſed, like cuſtom - houſe duties. Moſt of theſe offices were 
kept in alehouſes ; by which means the preacher, the farmer, 
40 


preacher. declared "openly from the pulpit, that all forts of 


crimes ſhould be remitted, nay, that even if they were to ra- 


vim the virgin mother, he ſhould be forgiven upon-purchaGs 
Sexes e * ſerland⸗ 
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traffic of indulgences* throughout Germany, Swiſ-' | 


the diſtributer of indulgences, were all gainers. The 
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Ing, and other N ſtateg, 10 enable 
im the better o e 4 N e 


| ow . N N e Les, bad court. 


found out this expedient 10 e em 9 
thavgh dane ever N 10 970 lo, e an 
ſeangdalous- a manner. af Chief ot che 
_ GChureh- was di — 1= 5 Ae and ex- 
ceſſes. commitie Wu that name, But all this 
_ happened by the. wiſe Ma en 2 of Provi- 
dence, which, after having, Ir a long time, pte - 
red-all things for the great work of the Rer 
FOI, at Lena brought it 1: this K 
{Pia a happy iſſue % 
tt rr ele Fon 


mor ve eee 
HrsTog y of dhe RzrorMAtion in OY 


£% k - Pages ſeemed to have acquired a her 
of 


degree of ſplendor and power bY the coun» 

Latran, : whigh: was concluded I 2 77 
But 4t pleaſed God chat this ſame Fear fo 
remarkable for the begioning of 4 rey Re 
very prejudicial to the Roman ſee, and extreme 
ly favourable to the weſtern church. 1515 
Church, as we befgre ohſerxed, ſeemed to have 
[+ all hopes of the Reformation, ſo long and wo] 

ently Bite for by all good people; when, of 

3 ſudden, the light, Which before had been hid 
under a buſhel, now ſhone forth in all it's bright, 
mer . © Theſe are The principal circu 

| FO * * aber 3 = 2 205 i 


be fuk who anne he nen api bappy reformation, 
which, alter it begun in z IÞR5 pe din 

 Eguyzries of Europe; was Joby Sleid gap * = moſt e Ld 

= Exact work, entitled, De ſtatu ng 15 f ublicæ com- 


menen is known by all the world. Rs 
writers have employed them elves in compilin Ming e Hil- 


* gather in whole or in rer from che wol oy ſources 
an 
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is. memorable cent. Leo, animated by the 
ol before mentioned, as .he laced no bounds, 
to his inſatiahle avarice, fo he placed none to his 
mad pros igality, diſperſed about every- Where, tus 
ſellers. of indulgences, with charge do make the 
moſt. they could of their metchandize, and ta 
bring back to Rome all the money the grols. 1g- 
Aarance and ſhameful ſupetſtition of thoſe times 
could furniſh; The Pope, to account for the 
raiſing of this money, (pretended it was to re- 
build the church of St. Peter. John Tetazel, a 
order of Preachers, a bold and art- 
reaching, 


2 Lacher, of Riſleben, a monk of the order of Au- 


ty of Wirtenberg, no longer being able to bear this 
proſtitutian, courageoully determined to oppoſę ĩt. 
Deſpiſing che ers that threatened him, after 


having, in vain, applied to ſome neighbouring Bi- 


ſhops, ſolicitingthem to put a ſtap to this ſcandalous 
rckandize, he — 


mer e, he caul is to be 
a public diſpute, declared againſt Tetzel anc 
eue, os tn fot bb) 
Wenge, Nele was imtitled, Of the Virwe of In- 
| and contained ninety-five- articles, 


- 
= 


we muſt firſt mention Seckend 
name by his excellent hiſtory of Lot! 
mention, alſo, the 5 ali 
: itle of Hifjoria confe aug . ; 
Fer _— we before mentioned, is wrote with all 
e fidelity. poſſible, as well as entiched with many pieces 
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EVEN 


in Saxony 


guſtines, and a diſtinguiſhed Divine of the univerſiQ- 


2 cheſis to be fixed up, 
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which were effectively thę ſubject of an academio- 
diſpute, maintained at Wittenberg it the month 
of October 1517. This nes was no ſooner 
ſpread in Germany, than it ease à wariety of 
opinions among tlie k/fomeapproving; and 


exceſſively pral ing him for this generous attempt, 


others expreſſing the grrateſt indignation at the 


| boldneſs of a"poor Monk. Tetzel uſe” every 


theſes under the title of Paradoxa z which he 


times y Writing, and particularly by * dt to 
© Intimidate him by chreats; but nöne of theſe 
ways ſucceeded: In the following year, Tetzel 
Was ſeconded by three defendets of indulgences, 
John Eckius, a Divine of Ingolſtadt, Sylveſter - 


| thar-of the Golpely with ucceſs.equalig0- h. 


means to maintain his cauſe againſt Luther, ſome- 


times by diſputing with him viva voce, at other 


eſe 


riatius, a Roman Divine, of the order of preach— 
ers, and James Hoogſtraren, Inquiſitor at Cologne. 
All the arguments they uſed in favourofindulgen- 
ces were drawn from the vain opinions of the ſcho- 
laſtics, or founded on the tenet of the Pope's in- 
fallibility and Tupreme power. Luther very eaſily 
contuted theit Falſe reaſoning, and deſtroyed their 
chimerical aſſertſans, by oppoſing to them the de- 
claration of hob Heripture, and the depoſition of 
the pureſt church antiquities.” Theſe reſources , 


were as 'famihar: to Him as they were unknown 


to his adverſarjes. The fame year, in a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the order of Auguſtines convok- 
ed at Heidleberg, Euther” propoſed: ſome new 


publicly maintained with great ſtrength of reaſon- 
Ing, and universal york oor Ir dns 


his 


T $1524 $435 and 


din be right to'cohſullt the work of Martin Bucer, en- 
1 Relario de diſputatione Heidelbergenfi, hät Mr, Gerdes 
has given, from an original manuſcript, in his append: to 6 
ſhe H. vol. of his Hill, rang ener- . f. pris ne—a 
8 . 's a 4 prop * | * rage. 
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courage, both on'pubhc'oceafions} and by ſeveral = 
N he COR. But the Emperor, Maxi- 
lian tke fire. Who at the beginning diſapproved 
neither of the proceedings nor the doctrine of 
this reformer, now began to expreſs his diſlike to 
the length of time thoſe Hliſputes took up. Tbere- 
fore, to prevent the evil he feated would reſult — = 
from theſe diſputes, he determined to refer the 8 1 
deeiſton of che whole affair geh ene Pope..” Leo in 
the mean while, "had already” eite aber 0 
Rome, there to give an account of his late con- 7 
duct. Bat Fredevic; the Blestorz d Saxony, wha 1 
| 


had a gteat regard for Luther, would not ſuffer 
him to expoſe himſelf to ſuch dan 


$, and io 
far prevailed, that the Cardinal Cajetan, who:was  , - 
then at Avgſburg, wa#appointed Judge-in this akg... 
fair. Luther went, by the order of his Sovereign 
to the place appointed in October 1318, -Atter 9 
ſeveral conferences; and che Cardinal having in 
vain tried every means to bring him to'arecantss NF 
tion, Luther retired without auy thing being 
coneluded upon; but before he retired he ap- 
pealed from the Cagdinal to che Pope, and, in 
caſe” the Pope ſhould confirm his bull in favour. 

of indulgences, from him to à future coun- 

c Deren Rea 
Leo, finding it would be very dangerous to 
proceed openly againſt Luther, ſo long as he 
mould be under the protectiqn of che Flector of 
Saxony, ſought for milder methods in this affair; 

for it gteatly diſturbed him; as he, in part . -— 
foreſaw it's important and fatal conſequences 1 hae 
therefore ſent into Saxony one of his Chamber- | 
lains, Charles Miltitz, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed. 
family in that electorate, to endeavour to bring 


e 
eee 


There is a very excellent diſputation of Mr. Chriſt. Eredi. 1 
| Bother, De colloquid Auguſtano”Latheri cum Cajetano, _— 
vole was pribced arLeipletu"apagy oO TT ne 
MID N n 5 8 back „„ 
*. 1 N 1 i * | 
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Back Luther, and to gain him to the intereſts of 
Nome, or, If chat could not be dene, (0 preju- 
dice the Eleckor againſt him, and deprive him 
of Boy 7 — — 1 | 
in ele attempts, ough = Ne Treated 2 
with feen reſpect, and publicly diſappreyed of 
Tetaal's gendust. This J much fortifed the 
anurage of Luther, that he went with great haſte 
toll. eipſic, tbe preſent at a new diſpute between 
Jahn Eck ius and Andrew Cailoſtradius, which was 
tothe held at chat place in June 1519, This 
Aiſpute began between the two  ancagoniſts on 
ehe 8 of free will; but Luther ſoon enter- 
All che liſta, and powerfully. attacked the authori- 
2 the 1 "png in the affair of in- 
gences. Party, as 48 om nonly done 
eon lach occaſions, attributad the victory to 
themlclves: - ; 


Wpi they were thus ſtri ing 40 reconcile Leg 
dd Luther, che former, wearied out with fo 
many delays, and grieved 10 ſee bis authority 
thus diſputed. could no longer retain his reſent- 
ment, and publiſhed, in Isg 1520, a bull, by 
which he condemned the dodtrine of Luther ag 
heretical: and impious, commanded that all his 
books conn rugs”. and II to e- 
communicate him, unleſs, in the ſpace of ſixty 
days, he returned to his duty, and acknowledged 
bis errors, Luther, far from being caſt down, or 
even altoniſhed, at this blow, in che month of De- 
cember of the ſame year, gauſed the Pope's bull, 
with che hody of canon- law and ſome works. of 
_ his-adverfanies, to be burned,” in preſence of the 


whole univerſuy of Wittenberg. Leo, having no 
* N ri 7 . * 


eee eee nt 1 
2 Peter Meſellan, 47 git 2 this NN has given * 
an cpiltolary relanon of it:  Mr..Gordes has inſerged It ig the 
—.—— to.the vol, L. of his Hall. &c. and he has added « 
Lecter of Philip Mclan®hon, which concerns the fame 5 5 
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25 Means of gevenging himſelf on Luther, 
EDDY: £xcommunicated him,, his protector 


oy 


and. followers, by another bull, in re Jer 4521 
1 — died, and war 73 
Eapt te by bis grandſon Cha auer 5 


Spain, This FIGS though . fy o Ti 
ſelf capable of 9 475 ge in 
«this affair. He therefore having conyoke the diet 


of the empire at Worms, 11 15244,commande 
Luther to appear there and _ defend 90 2 
granting him for chat purpoſe a a {ate conduct. Lu- 
ther, ſenſible of the great danger. to Which he ex 
poſed himſelf, was not, however, intimidated; by 
went to Worms, to Which city he Was introduce | 
by the Herald of WERE | and LES, afterwards 
conducted by the Grand Marſhal into the pre- 
ſence of the Emperor, the t e 
States. He e ſne ved, on this 1 a oP i 3 
ful preſence of mind, and unſhaken reſolution, 
wering all thoſe who attacked him with as 1 
much ſpirit as — ag ny he had many illuſtri- 1 
dus and powerful protectors at this diet, it is to 
them, n e ol he; was; indebted for 
the liberty of vo of his paſſport, ſo that 
he:could — e ety Y though he had made 
no:recantatian, not had given up even one of the 
controyerted articles. But thoſe very protectors 
ald not prevent this very diet from iſſuing out, 
ben after, a dernde in dhe 10 of 5 Emperor, 


1 The two hulls F Lb X. 455 Lacher, are are to be found 
. n the Nein * Cherubin, hey are inſerted in Mr. 
exdes's n. 14. of the ippendae to vol. i. and n. 4 of the ap- 
Fan to vol 11. 7 | 
P's It is ſaid that Charles V. was ſolicited by Alexander, the | | 
Papols Nuncio, to order Luther to be ſeized, notwithſtanding 1 
is ſafe conduct, as Sigiſmund had delivered up John Huſs, . 4% 
ithout regard to public faith ; but to that Charles made an- 
= did not chuſe to have cauſe to bluſh like Sigiſ- 


> mand "See Voluire'sefly on n iii. p. by 
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by which Luther ard his followers were condem ned, 
x5 attainted and conyicted of manifeſt hereſy. This 
form arffing at the time Luther was on the road 
ſhould be taken up in tis journey by ſome of 
his enemies, cauſed” him to be arreſted; and con- 
acted to the caſtle of Wartenberg, in the neigh- 
oprhood of Eiſmnach, where he remained con- 
cealed for ten months. He has ever ſinee called 
that place his iſland of Patmos. He was not idle 
during his confinement; but, on the contrary, 
employed himſelf continually in writing for che 
vancement of his great wok bole 
During the abfence of Luther from Witten 
berg, his moſt faithful and intimate friend, Philip 
Niesoetben Who like wiſe holds a diſtinguiſhed 


„ „ 


| 7 his rerarn to Wittenberg, che Elector, oY 
Cc 5 


rank amongſt the Reformers, and may be eſteem- 


eck the teacher of all Germany, made | himſelf 
known, and acquired, in a very ſhort time, a 


ö Loy reputation. He was principally eſteemed 
or his the 


ological hypotypoſes'*} which he pub- 
lied in 1321 This was the (firſt amine 
of prateſtant divinity that ever appeared. Luther 
left his extle after ten months, and returned to 
Wittenberg in 1322, principally on account of the 


ttqubles excited by ſome fanatics. At the 


Uſped a rranflation_ of the Ney Teſtament which 


fame time many new ianovations were attempt 
ed by Andrew Cafloſtadius, Which were the firſt 
ſeeds of the unhappy diviſion that afterwards af: 
i&ed the proteſtant church. Luther now pub- 


he made during his ; tetreat, and which Mer 
lancthon revited with particular attention. He 
NY U Nene e en vat i 
The learned not long fince have queſtioned, whether b&- 
fore the edition of the hypotypoſes Which appeared in 1821 
there had not been one publiſhed in 10, Which was after- 

wards fuppret;4.”? Confolt the Biblioth. Theolog. of Ma. 

rats, p. 75. n. 9. P. 289, c. eee 


14 8 | publiſhed, 
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publiſhed, likewiſe, ſeyeral other writings: ſors 


of them were wrote againſt Henry VIII Nigg 
of England; and all with delign u for wand the 


Reformation. | wi, aint ich 


Leo died about the and of the yeat 3 3 _ 0929" 


was ſucceeded in the Pontificate by Adrian VI. a 
native of the Low- Countries. He vas a worth 
man, and not averſe to the neceſſary te formatioi 
of the church, though he did not fully enter 
into all the 3 that this great work re: 
quired. He expreſſed his intentions in very re- 
markable * terms, by his Legate Francis Cheres 
gat, who aſſiſted at the diet of Nuremberg, be- 
gun in 1322 and continued in 134g; but lies 
complains that the edict of Worms againſt Lu- 
ther was generally neglected, and even deſpiſed 
in Germany. The ſtates of the Empire, on er 
ſide, preſented to Adrian, by his Legate, a hun- 
dred complaints of the German nation againſt the 
tyranny of the ſee of Rome *, requiring immediate 
redreſs, They likewiſe very earneſtly deſired that a 
free council might be immediately aſſembled in 
Germany, The Pope died in the intermediate 
pace, and Clement IX. ſucceeded him, and ſent, in 
quality of Legate to the new diet of Nuremberg, 
in 15324, the Cardinal Laurence Campejius, witn 
charge to inſiſt, in the ſtrongeſt terms, on the 
ſtrict obſervation of the edit at Worms. This 
demand received new weight from the edict of 
the Emperor, who was them in Spain, and en- 


joined the ſame thing of the States of the Em- 


pire. They returned very near the ſame anſwer 
to Clement VII. that they had before given ta 
Adrian VI. and referred, at the ſame time, all 
the deliberations to the diet, that was ſoon to 


be held at Spire, although it was n = / 


A See Sleidag lib. z a 40 of the ee 
> They are to be foun 


in the Catalogus textuum ain 
Emperor's $ 
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ror's' ſatisfattion, and the ſtates theres 
were divided upon the fabject; 
fan preached "in it's ancient p pdriey; 
bas, till this time, Been joyfully received in 
Germany, Swiſſerland; and che neighbobring 
countries. But many obſtacles now aroſe aga anf 
kk, ſothe from without; and ſome even from the 
boſom of the Reformed churekes: Both the one 
_ and the other greatly injured it, and ſt the 
eſs of the Reformation: - Very ſevere edicts 
were publiſhed againſt this new doQrine, in — 


yay. in the L Countries, in England, in 
rance, ad the capital puniſnments — 
by theſe nets, were infiged in their urmoſt r. 


gor 


We 


Some people ith Germany abuſing Luthers 
doctrine G free will ineited the peaſants who 
found chende loaded with very heavy taxes, 
to a revolt, which, in a ſhoft time, became very 
Violent. Fheſs rebels; Nike to ſome furious a 
mal when provoked; attacked their lawful maſters 
in Sudbia, Franconia; Alſace, Lorraine, and 
Thuringia, leaving every where behind them n 
fatal traces of their violenee. They were at la 
ſuppteſſed; and, after having been defeated on 
many occaſions, were obliged to return to their 
duty. But nothing was ever of greater hurt to 

the goſpel cauſe, than the unhappy diviſion that 
ſeparated” Swiſſerland and — 3: and, of 
wind ought to have been but one church, made 
two churches, and two communions, and cauſed 

a” hatred between them which no endeavors 

could overcome, and Which rendered every effort 

to reeoncile them ineffectual. We ſhall hereafter 

have: occafion to ſpeak more fully o this ſubjectrt. 
During this time died the worthy protector of 

Luther, Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, This 

, hack not e broken off with' the 

| church 
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church ot Rome formal renoumnted 


the religion of his fliers,” Thie, N 
was done by John, bis brother and ſucceflor, *. 
on all occaſions, adhered ti the Reformation. | 
was under his protection that Luther and Melanc- 
thon laboured at the firm eſtabliſiimment of the goſ- 
pel church, and gave it the form it has fince preſerv- 
ed. They were partieularly careful hot to appbint 
any perſons to the government of the church, but 
ſuch as were learned,” pious,” and truly capable af 
this important charge. 
The greateſt Ruther of the other Princes ane 
ſtates in Germany ittmtated this example, and pro- 
poſed to ſerve God according to the dictates of 
their own conſciences, and conformably to the 
precepts of the goſpel,” reſecting the vain in- 
ventions and impiòus ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome. By theſe united efforts the Reform- 
_ ſoon TEE: itlelf, and became very El 5 
ihing. 
1 enemies to whor theſe ſucceſſes gave - 
reat unecalineſs; were not however idle. The 
Emperor, who was yet in Spain, wrote to his bro- 
ther, the King of Hungary and Bohemia, e 
recommending to Fü, the ſtrict execution af che 
edit of Worms, againſt Luther and his adherents. 
But in the diets held at Augſbourg and at Spire 
in 152 f. and 1326. the advice of the Elector of 
Saxony, and of Philip, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
prevailed; and it was decided; that the execu- 
tion of the ediet of Worms ſhould remain ſu. 
2 and the entire decifion of this affair be re- 
rred to the next free council. At the ſame 
time, the evangelical ſtates, in order to their 
more perfect ſecurity, formed in x her at Tor- 


ga, a -confederuty, by which reciprocally 
d im a 


1 Emperor, ſtill 23 continued to ſend very ſe - 
e 


0 


league offenſive and de enſive. The 
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3 © vere orders; which, made ſo much impteſſion on 


ie diet beg ar Spire in 1349. chat the ſtates 
mae a deu law, by Which che abolition; of mass 


as forbid in every part of the gmpire, and they, 
| at the ſame time, revoked all that the preceding 
diets had done in favour of the cvapgelicals. The 
Fe. Pritices and the ſtates of that religion immediatelx 
- - Rook... incaſures : for their defence. For, even at 
that fatge diet, they made a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
«the edict given againſt them, and made an appeal 
to the future council; they afterwards took care 
chat this proteſt. and appeal ſhould be preſented 
0 the Emperor himſelf who, having been into 
Italy, was arrived at Placentia . At that time they 
gave to the evangelicals. the name of Proteſtants, 


P Which they have ever fince preſer vod. 


Every terrifying circumſtance ſeemed to be now 
? junited. Ihe Emperor, who, by a long courſe of 
= Faber. was become extremely powerful, and 
Had attained very great reputation by the wiſdom 
and conſtancy with which he purſued all his de- 
ſighs, and the, ſucceſs which ever attended him, 
Bad no entered into alhance with the Pope, in 
order to put an end to all religious diſputes in Ger- 
many. Charles V. certainly intended to treat them 
With mildneſs. They were in daily expectation 
ef his arrival in Germany, and of the immediate 
execution of his deſign. The Proteſtants, tetri- 
fied at the approaching danger, held ſucceſſively 
many aſſemblies at Rotach, capital ef the prin- 
cipality of Coburg, at... Salfeld, at Schleitz, at 
 Sthwoback, at Smatkald, and a Nuremberg: 


. Gn ener 
| *» Confult the work of Mr, Ecneff Solomori Cyprian, en- 
_  -- tirled,” Hiſtoria confeſhonis Auguſtang, cap, v. and tFat of 
Mx. Salig, which has the ſame title, Ig. i. cap. 24. 
There is an account of all - theſe, àſſemblies, im a boo of 
Mr. rig Joachim Muller hiſtoria Proteſtationis & appellatio- 
4 * nis ordi | | c. 
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but, from iche diverſity of their opinions, they 
always ſeparated without concluding on any thing. | 
The chief obſtacle to their unanimity was the un- | 
© happy diviſion}between Germany and Swifferland, Mx 
which had: already laſted ſome years. The Land! A 
grave of, Heſle, hoping to. reconcile theſe differ- - 1 
Thees, ſummoned an Matt of divines of both 
Nen hold a conference at RAT ON in 1529. 
Luther and Zwinglius affiſted at it with ſome of 
their friends and followers. . This conference was 
not abſolutely. unſucceſsful, - though it was far 
from anſwering . the expectations, and ardent 


© = 


wiſhes of all_well-diſpoſed perſons. 
The Emperor, . perceiving, by the converſation 
he had with the 2 that it would be difficult 
to obtain of him a council, ſuch as the Proteſt- 
ants deſired, he choſe rather that the affair ſhould . 
be treated of in the diets of the empire. He, 
therefore, conyoked a diet at Augſbourg in 1530. 
Which was opened in June. The Emperor him- 
elf Pere and Ferdinand King of Hungary, 
with the greateſt part of the Electors and Princes, 
and the deputies from the cities of the Empire, 
alliſted. It was before this ſolemn aſſembly that 
the Proteſtants preſented the celebrated confeſſion 
of Augſbourg, drawn up by Melancthon, affiſted 
with the advice and direction of Luther, and | 
many other of their moſt celebrated divines. 
The proteſtant ſtates figneg this confeſhon, as 
being a faithful ſummary of their doctrine; and, 
having preſented it to the Emperor, they obtain- 
ed leave to have it publicly read in the aſſembly. 
Four cities which had embraced the doctrine of 
Zwinglius, concerning the holy ſacrament, pre- 
ſented likewiſe to the fame diet, and to the EEmpe- 
Tor, a confeſſion different from that of 1 J 
| and which was called Tetrapolitan. _ Beſides theſe 
two confeſſions, Zwinglius ſent a third in his own 
„„ I TOR OOO n en eons OTRNE: 
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name: Some time after this, Charles V. cauſed 
to be read before the whole diet, a refutation of 
the confeſſion. of Au rt, made by forme di- 
yines of the church e Fo ia At length, after 
0 3 proceedings of both parties, and, notwith- 
ſtanckag the ſtrenuqus efforts made* by the Pro- - 
_ reffanrs, the Emperor. gave an "edict, by Which 
all innovation in mattefs of religion was prohi- 
bired;” and by which it was injoined, char all 
things in which they had any ways deviated from 
the ancient cuſtoms and laws of the Roman 
church, ſhould be again put upon their old 
footing. Theſe, orders were accompanied with 
threats of the ſevereſt puniſhment againſt whoſo- 
&& ſhould diſobey then. 
This ſeverity of the Emperor reduced the Pro- 
tteſtants to the laſt extremity ; they aſſembled at 
Smalkald in the fame year, 1530. and there drew 
ups. plan of a defenſive alliance, as a means 
0 preventing their intire ruin; which plan, in 
rheir following aſſemblies, was at length brought 
to oth; © 6c 
The Emperor, ſurpriſed" at the reſolution of 
the proteſtant ſtates, conſidered on methods more 
gentle than thoſe he had before made uſe of. 
And, after having held many councils on this 
affair, to, which the Proteſtants were admitted, 
he publicly granted to them at Nuremberg, in 
1532. the firft religious peace, on condition that 
* ſhould be but for a time. The principal mo- 
tive that induced Charles V. to this conceſſion, 
was, the need he had of the aſſiſtance of the pro- 
tdeeſtant Princes againſt che Turks, and that, during 
| the war with that people, it was his intereſt to 
preſerve the ſtates of the empire in union with 
each other, and to refer all religious diſputes to 
the next council, or to another diet. This agree- 
able news had ſcarcely reached the ears of Tobi, 
9 9 or 
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on this ſubſect, bot 
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Elector of Saxony, before this pious Prince died, 
and left the Electorate to His ſor,” John Frederic, 
thecheir of all His virtues, and wii was the mot 
zealous and conſtant rotector the opel ever 
met With, and who had expoſed FOR I If to many | 
and very great adverſities in vows, defence. Wes 
Pope Clement IX. ſocn as he heard the de- 
rees'of the diet of Nufemberg in favbüf of the 
roteſtants, began to fear it would affect his au! 
thority; for which reaſon hie now willingly liſten- 
ed to the propofals of holding a council, to which” 
before he was ſo "oy averſe, and even conferred 
with the Em peror and the 
protſtant States! But he foreſaw 7 in effect 
ſoon after happened, that the Ptoreſtänts would 
never” atquieſee in a” council ſuch as he ſhould -- 
propoſe to them! Death put afl end th all his 
deſigns- Paul III. ſueceeded him, under "whoſe = 
auſpices, with much difficulty; che council of 
Trent at length aſſembled in 1543. In the 
mean time the Emperor granted many confir- 
mations of the religious peace, which were 
1 45 at Cadan' in Bohemia in x 534! at Frank- 
in 1539 at Ratifbor in 1547. at Spire in 
1 and 1 54:4] &. hoping, that” during this 
time a reconciliation might be made between the 
two churches, by the means of ſomè amicable con- 
ferences” between the Divines of both parties. 
Theſe amicable conferences wee held, but with-. 
out ſucceſs, at Worms in 1540. and at Ratifbon in 
1541 and g46. As during the while *courſe of” 
theſe negotiations the affalfs of the Proteſtants 
were im u very bad ſiruation; the moſt ſenſible 
amongſt them * atdenly/ wiſhed" theſe inteſtine 
quarrels'mighr: ceafe; and peace be eſtabIiſhed' 
deen, ngft themſelves. The: moſt worthy'part of the 
in Swiſferland and Saxony liſtened to theſe de- 
fires; nd ir is to cher indefrigable labours we "Oy 
4 2 / ; 
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the celebrated work entitled the Concord, that was 
drawn up and publiſhed at Wittenburg in 1336. 


We ſhall, in e Place, MO of it more 


fully. 3 


Ide religious peace, as we have: before "— 
was deſigned. to be but temporary, and till they 
had found out proper means of pacifying Germa- 

ny, by putting an end to their differences on the 
ſubject of religion. The Pope and Emperor 8 
poſed many things for this purpoſe, but none 
were acceptable, and, conſequently, not "Awol | 
tive of the deſired effect. Thoſe who maintained 
tbe ancient religion, thought no means could be 
now effectual but that of arms to reunite the Pro- 
teſtants to the church of Rome. The Emperor, 
continually ſolicited by the Pope to enter into this 
ſcheme, at length conſented, and ſuffered his de- 
ſigns to be perceived. The Proteſtants on their 
ſide, who always expected this iſſue to their affairs, 
took every means they thought could any ways 
contribute to their ſafety and defence. Thus, 
every one was in continual expectations of ſee - 
iog a moſt cruel war. Before it broke out Luther 
attained the end. of his moſt glorious life in the 
month of February, 1546. and had not, conſe- 
quently, . the grief of 8 the melancholy fate 
to which his church was expoſed. This war, 
called Smalkald, began in July of the ſame year, 
by the preſcription of the Elector of Saxony and 
the Landgrave of Heſſe; however, this ſentence 


was given under another ptetext, though it's 


real cauſe was religion. The event of this war, 
maintained at firſt with equal vigour on . 
ſides, became at laſt fatal to the Elector 
rederic, who being defeated near the Elbe in 
April 1847. was made priſoner, and carried 
about as * . ſome e in re 9 f 
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train; they like wiſe deprived him of his electo- 
rate, and gave it to Maurice, his relation. Philip, 
Landgrave of Heſſe, ſuffered the ſame treatment, 
for being deceived. by the ambiguous promiſes, 
or by ſome other deceits*, either of the Emperor 
or the Biſhop of Arras, he had ſubmitted, and 
delivered himſelf into their power. |... 
Charles was then at the heighth of his glory; 
all Germany had ſubmitted to him. But, not- 
withflanding this, his mind was far from being 
eaſy; he was agitated with ſo many cares, that 
he acknowledged it was abſolutely neceſſary for 
him to make a ſolid and durable peace with the 
Proteſtants. He was ſenſible that the foundation 
of his proſperities, great as they were, could ne- 
ver be well eſtabliſhed till all the people were 
united in their religious ſentiments. ., He hoped 
to attain this end by the means of a new for- 
mulary, equally adapted to the Proteſtants and 
the Roman Catholics, and which he comman- 
ded to be received throughout all Germany. 
The compoſition of this work was confided to 

5 Pflug, Michael Sidonius, and a Proteſtant 
Divine, called John Agricola, they being all three 


4 


All hiftorians relate, that the Emperor had promiſed the- 
Landgrave, that in caſe he would ſubmit he ſhould be free 

om all priſon; but Anthony Perrenot de Granvelle, then 

iſhop of Arras, and Miniſter to Qharles, by changing one 
ſingle letter in the words of the promiſe, gave them a quite dif- 
ferent meaning; according to Which the Landgrave was onl 
aſſured of not being condemned to a perpetual priſon. Suc 
a change is certainly very eaſy in the words of the German 
language; which, it is ſaid, they made uſe of on this occa- 
fion, "Pat many perſons well verſed in the hiſtory of theſe 
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times, look upon this relation as fictitious. See the epiſtolary 
diflertation of Mr. Peter Pleſkenius, printed at Gottingen in 
1750, entitled, Utrum Caroli V. dolo vox ciniger in ewiger, 
in decreto de Philippi magnanimi captivitate mutata fuiſſe 
falſo dicitur ? WERE") 
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r men, 
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men of reat knowledge, prudence, and mode- 
88 ration. | Theſe Doctors, to comply with che © wi 
4 ; _ of the Emperor, and, at the fame” time, their 
own inclinations,” collected all the articles. of 
the Chriſtian religion into one body, of which 
they formed'a writing which has ſince been very 
much celebrated, . under the name of Interim. 
The contents of this work were entirely conform- 
able to the principles of the Roman arch, ana 
CCT 
which, they gave up in favor of the Proteſtants, 
the 5 id in both kinds, ph che marriage 
dk the Clergy. The Emperor cauſed this. Inte- 
rim to be read at the diet of Augſburg, and com- 
imanded it to VE received p3's Wy Shroaghour the 


mpire, . | WH 
& from. being to eyery one's taſte, this new- 
ormulary did not, in reality, pleaſe one perſon. 
he- court of Rome itſelf, though it's intereſts 
Had been principally, and almoſt folely, 8 
to, was very much dilpleaſed that any one ſhoulc 
' - Afrogate to Meek the right of judging” upon 
matters of doctrioę and religion, which they look - 
ed upon as 4 prerogative of the Popes. There 
was not amongſt the Proteſtants one chi z of F 


that for the preſent: they - ought, in indifferent 
„ . things, to accommodate 1 the times, 
And to. comply with the Emperor's commands. 
7 5 em the name of 
Adiaphoriſts, and cauſed new diviſions: The : 
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commands. The Emperor uſed every poſſible 
means ſor the ſucceſs of | this enterpriſe z forne- 
times he preſſed the one party, ſomerimes the 
other; he employed the moſt perſuaſive Tolicira= . 

tions and moſt Aattering promiſes, ſometimes the 
_ frrongelt iatreaties and ſevereſt menaces ; at laſt, _ 

finding all theſe efforts ineffectual, he had re- | 
courſe to open violence. But he met with the 
mortification of failing likewiſe in this ; for God 
raiſed up to the Proteſtants a deliverer whom they 

could not expect. RA FIR . 

Maurice become Elector of Saxony, through 
the favour, or rather, the gratitude of Charles V. 
who was more indebted to his ſervices than to 
_ thoſe of any one for the ſupreme power in Ger- 
many, at length quarreled with the Emperor, 
and uſed every endeavor to reftore the Proteſtant 

Princes, who were detained priſoners, ro their li- 
 _bexrty. | For which end he made a ſecret alliance 

with Henry II. King of France, and with ſome 

Princes 4 Germany, raiſed troops, and having 
- , Unexpectedly attacked the Emperor in 1548. the 
latter was obliged, with his brother, Ferdinand 
King of Hungary, to fly into Tirol, and was 

there in extreme danger from the power of Mau- 

rice. Charles V. greatly affected with this ſud- 
den revolution, ' renounced for ever the deſign of 

oppoling the progreſs of the goſpel doctrine. Im- 
mediately, and from 35 own inclination, he re- 
ſtored to liberty the lector of Saxony and the 

Landgrave of Hege and was ſeriouſly determined 

to procure for Germany, in affairs of religion, a ſo- 

lid and durable peace Such was the end of ſo ma- 

ny troubles, diſputes, and wars. After the num- 

berleſs afflictions and calamities the Proteſtants 

Had ſuffered, they at laſt obtained the free and 

ſecure exerciſe of their religion in Germany. "Theſe 

advantages were at firſt promiſed them by the 
Re "3s . | CE 4 peace | 
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peace of Paſſau in 1552. and afterwards confirm. 
ed. by the diet of Augſbourg, in 1333. The 
© Emperor, inſtructed and convinced by the various 
1 events of his life, of the frailty of all human en- 
Jaoyments, and the nothingnels of grandeur, re- 
ſolved, after having ſeen the great affair of religi- 
— on happily terminated, to abdicate the imperial 
dignity in 1830. and, in 13535. that of King of 
Spain; deſigning to end his life if a private con- 
dition. It is faid, that, in his laſt years he ſhew- 
ed an inclination to Proteſtantiſm,” n. 


K N 0 ho: - 
_' Hisroryof the RETORNATION in SWISSERLAND. 
W HILST Luther was employed in re- 


forming Germany, Zwinglius and Haller 
who were preceded by Thomas Wittenback, o 
Bienne“, laboured at the ſame work in Swiſſer- 
land. Huldric Zwinglius, born in 1484. at 
Wildenhaus, in the county of Tockenbourg, 
may juſtly be called the Reformer of Swifferland. E 
After having preached, with great | ſucceſs; the 
pure goſpel doctrine, in ſeveral places, ſince the 
year 1316. Zwinglius was called in 1519. to Zu- 
rich, to take upon himſelf the office of principal 
paſtor. His only occupation, as fuch, was to 


Awinglius ſtudied under Wittenbach, in the univerſity of. 
Baſil. There is a good life of Wittenbach in the muſeum 
3 a German work, printed at Berne in 1740. in 2 

. vols. 80. ; | c 

d Among numbers of writers who have treated of the Refor- 
mation of Swiſſerland, we may diſtinguiſh John Henry Hot- 
tinger, to whom we are indebted for three volumes in quarto, 
in German, intitled, Acta eccleſiæ Helvetiæ. Mr. Ruchart 
has alſo given us a very uſeful work on the ſame ſubject, 
printed at Geneva, in 6 vol. 8 vo. . The work of Gerdes, 

3 which we have ſo often quoted, contains alſo many things very 
intereſting, with reſpect to this Reformation. 


explain 


* 
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explain to his hearers the truths of our holy reli- 
gian, taken from the word of God, their pure 


a only. ſource, free from All human tradi- 


"The e of che eee in Swiſſer- | 
land was very nearly the ſame with that of the 
Reformation in Germany. In 1518. a ſhort time 
before Zwinglius was called to Zurich, Bernard 


| 2 an. ignorant and arrogant man, being 


arged with the ſale of indulgences from the 


oo" are of Rome, ac 7 5 vitted- himſelf of his . 
ful commiſſion in ſuch a manner as cauſed 
troubles in Swiſſerland. Zwinglius, who had 
already openly preached many doctrines proper to 
enlighten the minds of the people, Pry op- 
poſed Samſon ; and Hugens, Biſhop o Conſtance, 
did not diſepprove this Paſtor's; zeal. againſt in- 
dulgences. The latter was ſcarcely eſtabliſhed at 
Zurich, * the Monk arrived at that place, and 
expoſed his merchandize to ſale. But Zwinglius 
ſo. ſtrongly repreſented the enormity of ſuch. 
abuſes, that Samſon was, not only driven out of 
Zurich, but even from all Swiſſerland, and that 
by the order of Leo X. to whom the Swiſs had 
EY their juſt complaints. This was the 
firſt ſtep to a Reformation in Zurich and Swiſ- 
ſerland in general: and which paved the way for 
| thoſe which followed ſoon after. | 5 
Zwinglius had already drawn great advantages 
from his diſpute with Samſon: it ſhewed him the 
eneral diſpoſition of the people, who waited but 
or a favourable opportunity to ſhake off the yoke 
of ſuperſtition. Seeing then, that, by continu- 
ing bis labours for the Reformation, he might 
almoſt depend on ſucceſs : he conſecrated to it all 
his time, 3 teaching, and writing, with 
indefatigable zeal. He obtained, in 1529. of the 
0p A Zurich. that all preachers ſhould by 5 
885 commande 
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- .. * *eommanded; for the future, never to make uſe 


of any traditions, or commands or men, but to 


_ _ adhere ſtrictiy to the holy ſcriptures, and to preach 
publicly the true doctrine, Without any alteration 
or addition. In conſequence of which declaration 
che Zuriecans immediately renounced the faſts, 

and many other ceremonies'of thechurch of Rome; 


and gave him a diſlike to Zwinglius, whom he had 
Prelate, having unfucceſsfully exhorted, in 1 522, 


this very much diſpleaſed the Biſhop of Conftance 


This 


ore favoured in the affair of indulgences. 


the Zuriccans to avoid all in novation in matters of 
religion, and, having cauſed a conference to be held 


in the ſame year, between Zwinglius and John Fa- 


ber, with the ſame ill ſucceſs, he branded, not on- 


A Zwinghus, but, likewiſe, all the inhabitants of 


Zurich, with the name of Innovators, infected with 
capital hereſies, and repreſented them as ſuch to all 


the other cantons. 


The vehement and repeated attempts of that 


5 Biſhop, and the intrigues of the Monks in the 
City of Zurich, were ſome impediment to the 
Progreſs of the Reformation; but, 'however, they 


did not prevent the ſenate of that city from a 
pointing, for the month of January, 1 523. a ppb- 
ic 


diſpure on the controverted articles between 
the divines of both parties. The Doctors and 


Preachers of the ſtate were all called upon to at- 


tend it. The Biſhop of Conſtance was 8 | 


invited to this conference; he having the ſpiritual 


government of the church of Zurich, but, not 


chooling to go himſelf, he ſent his Vicar, the 


lame Faber, who had before difpnted with 


Zwinglius. The Reformer preſented” ſixty- ſe 


ven 1 in which were contained the 
principal goſpel truths oppoſed to the abuſes 


of the church of Rome ; and he 2 them ſo 
- Slearly, from texts of {cripture, 


the ſenate 
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ee ves approbation, by a public © 
1 


dect, zu commanded. the minifters of all the 4 
_ <hurches to conform to them. There was held, 
45 in che month of September, in the fame year, 
Another conference, at which, a great number of 
nr Ay The Biſhops of Conſtance, of 
Cone,- and of Baſil, were invited to it, but they 
 -FRoOught it was not becoming them to be preſent. 
third was held in January, 1524. and the good 
AQAauſe on all theſe gecaſions triumphed over error. 
148 I labours.. of Zwinglius/ were confined 
tm t 17777 canton of Zurich, but his fame 
8 itſelf throughout the neighbouring coun- 
| | N reached even to the Pope. Adrian 
Nos VI. who, at that time poſſeſſed An of Rome, 
Wag a Pontif of à mild diſpoſition, and, hoping to 
15 back Zwinglius by gentle treatment, ſent a 
Aegate into Swiflerland, charged with letters to 
, by which he offered him great advantages, 
Provided he would return to the profeſſion of rhe 
Kit of his fathers ; but theſe offers had no effect. 
However, the other cantons acted conformably to 
ebe intentions; for, perceiving that the 
Zuriccans would very ſoon openly ſeparate them- 
ſelyes from the church of Rome, they made a de- 
Free forbidding any change to be made in religi- 
On, in the aſſembiy they held at Lucern, in 1524. 
andlikewiſe ſent deputies to Zurich, to ſtop the pro- 
4 a of the Reformation in that place. But their 
ndeavours were unſucceſsful. The ſenate of 
that city remained immoveable in their pious in- 
tentians, and began the fame year to aboliſh all 
ancient ſuperſtitions. They ſtrongly recommended 
to all their, miniſters. the preaching the word of 
God, wich confidence and truth. 
2 In the year 1524. Andrew Carloſtadius be- 
baniſhed from Saxony came to Straſbourg 
Bafil, and there raiſed a controverſy W 
: the 
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the manner in Which Jeſus Chriſt i is preſent i in the 
holy ſacrament; the diſpute ſoon became violent; 


Carloſtadius had delivered his opinion on this 


ſubjcct, in a work which he divided into fix books, 
an clandeſtinely printed at Baſil. The report of 
this novelty being arrived at Zurich, alarmed the 


ſenate, who took meaſures to prevent the ſale of 
Carloſtadius's book in that canton. But Zwing- 
lius, who was already of opinion, that the 
words in the inſtitution of the holy ſacrament 
ought. to be taken in a figurative” ſenſe, though 
he did not "otherwiſe adopt the opinions 2 
Carloſtadius, perſuaded the ſenate, both in 
vate converſation and by his ſermons, that t 4 
might ſafely grant to every one the liberty o 
reading the writings of that Divine. This 


was the ſignal for the fatal facramental war of 


which we ſhall give an account'in a book ſer apart 
for that purpoſe. This affair cauſed great trou- 
bles to Zwinglius, even in Zurich. But he freed 
himſelf from them all by his reſolution, and 
brought things to ſuch à point, that, in April, 
1525. mais was intirely aboliſhed in that city, di- 
vine worſhip properly regulated, and the e hurch 
Reformation perfectly completed. 

Some other of the Swiss cantons inen the 
example ſet them by that of Zurich Wolfgang 
Fabricius Capiton had fown in Baſil the ſeeds o | 


the pure doctrine. He was ſucceeded by John 
CEcolampadius, one of the moſt worthy labourers 


the Lord had ſent into his vineyard, and whoſe 
memory is juſtly reſpected by the Bafilahs: 3 
About the year 1522. Sebaſtian Hoffmeiſter 
preached the goſpel firſt at Schaf- houſe, and, af. 
terwards, at St. Gal, with great ſucceſs. 
The Baſilians were likewiſe inſtructed in the 


truth, about the fame time, by Bertold Haller. 


Reformation” N wy advancing 1 in the 
rr 968 4 * cities 
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Cities of Swiſſerland, But twelve of the ci ntons 
remaining firm in cheir ancient belief, regarded 
the innovations as ep rp Ai and "Py ppm xt 
| ed them. | 
This hatred tothe Zuriccans, and che hopes of pre- 

venting others from coming to an open rupture with 

the church of Rome, induced them to ſummon the 
clergy at Baden, in 15326. to maintain a public diſ- 

te on religious ſubjects. They invited Zwinglius, 

bu he, knowing they had deſigns on his perſon, 
thought fit not to appear. The ſenate of Zurich 

were of the ſame opinion, but CEcolampadius 0 

went to the place appointed. The diſpute being ; 

over, the Roman-Catholics, with great arrogance,  _. 

attributed the victory to themſelves, declaring. 

Zwinglius worthy of excommunication, as author 

of the new doctrine in Swiſſerland, and com- 

manded every one to adhere to the ancient reli- 

gion. The Berneſe, far from being intimidated 

at theſe decrees, continued, with great ſpirit, 


the work they had begun, and, in ie month kk 


January, 1328. they cauſed another diſpute to. be 
held at Berne, at which Zwinglius aflifted, and. 8 
the goſpel doclrine openly triumphed. The ma- 
giſtrate ſoon after commanded the maſs, the al- 
tars, and all other remains of ſuperſtition to be 
intirely aboliſhed throughout the city and the can- 
ton of Berne. The ſame things were done at 
St. Gal, in that year, and the following, 1329. 
in which John CEcolampadius completed the Re- 
formation at Baſil; that of Schaf: houſe bears the 
ſame date. | 
The | catholic cantons, enraged at all theſe 
chanſon; thought it their duty to take up arms 
for their church. Five of theſe cantons, namely, 
thoſe of Schweitz, Uri, Underwald, Zug, and 
Lucern, would have come in the year 1529. to 
"OO" war with the, panes and the TIS b 
; } 
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if they had not been appeaſed: andd-recondiledby. = 


the other cantons, to-whichthe-city:of Straſbourg: 


Jaoaineg ile, This reconciliation. was But für a 


time, and the war was rather differred-thah-end- 
ccd, for, in about two Fears, it again broke 
out. The ſive catholic cantons, after having 


given frequent cauſe of complaint to thoſet of N 


| Zurich and Berne, who, on their de, had pro- 
Hhuibited all commerce with their adverſaries,» aſſem- 
bled their army, and ſuddenſy and unexpectediy X 
attacked the Zuriccans, on the x rtv of Octsber z- 
Who, being betrayed by one of their n party, 

were cably routed. Zwinglius, ho had always ad- 


|  viſed peace to his countrymen, loſb his life in is. 
tobe preſent by 


battle, at which he was obliged 


the command of the magiſtrate his intimate 


friend. CEcolampadius, tlie firſt Paſtor of Haſik 
did not ſurvive him long, for he died the Novem- 

ber following, aged forty- nine. The Berneſe, and 
ſome other Proteſtant cantons, joining themſelves 
to the Zuriecans, rendeted them ſoon” able to op- 
poſe their enemies; and fortune was, for ſome 
time, favourable to them. But the Reformed, 


being: divided amongſt themſelves, acted ĩmpru- 


dently, and ſoon gave another battle, which was 

as unfortunate for them as the firſt, aid it's con- 
ſequences ſeemed to threaten their inevitable de- 
ſtruction. However, the Swiſs, foreſeeing the 
fatal effects of ſuch diviſions, concluded, ſoon af- 
ter, a happy peace, by which the Proteſtants 
cen . 8 
The fame of what had been done by the Pro- 
teſtants in Swiſſerland and Germany having: reach- 
ed the ears of the Vaudois, who, for many cen- 
thries. paſt, had dwelt in ſome of the vallies of 
Piedmont, Dauplimy; and Provence, they ſent, 
in 1330. two of their Paſtorb, George Morel, and 


| Peter” 
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Peter Latomas, or Maſſon, to Berne, to Baſil, 


and to Straſdourg, to confer with the Proteſtant 
divines of theſe cities; to relate to them the reli- 
ion of the Vaudois, and to inſtruct themſelves in 
that of the Reformed. It appeared from the let- 
ters of theſe good Vaudois;- that they were firmly 
arxtached to the religion taught chem by their an- 
 ceſtors, and that they had the greateſt averſion 
for the abuſes and ſuperſtitions of the Roman 
church; but that they lived, at the fame time, 
in great ſimplicity, and had not the leaſt know- 
ledge of the helles lertres, upon which account 
ſome errars had impereeptibly crept, in amongſt 
them. eelampadſus and Bucer, with great 
modeſty and gentleneſs, fgon- convinced them 
of their errors ; after Which they reſolved, at a 
1 they held at Angron in 1332. to 
form @ ſtrict affociation' with the churches of 
Swiſſerland. Wuünam Farel and Anthony Sau- 
nier, who had been of great ſervice to the Reform- 
ed - churches-in France Germany and Swiſſerland, 
aſſiſted at this ſy nod, and principally contributed 
to put a happy end to this negotiation- They 
publiſhed, in the ſame ſynod, a ſhort confeſſion 
of faith of the Vaudois, and Peter Robert Oli- 
vetan was inted to tranſlate the Bible into 
Freneh. This verfſon was afterwards printed at 
Neufchatel, in 1335. at the enpence of the 
Vaudois churches. 23 4 8 | F | 
We are now come to ſpeak. of the Reforma- 
tion of Geneva. This city, and republic of 
the ſame name, from the year 15290. had ex- 
Preſſed a great deſire for this happy change, par- 
ticularly upon account- of the deptaved manners 
of the clergy, whoſe exceſſes wert carried beyond 
all bounds: Witham Farel, of a noble family in 
Daupfulny, and one of the moſt faithful ſervants 
of the Erd, begun to preach the W aer | 
1 8 | doctrine 


5 
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daoctrine at Geneva 10-1 532: and was: heard with 
pleaſure, and even with profit; but the partj of 
ie Bilhops at that time prevailing, he was ſoon 
after obliged to leave; the gity. ——: Fror 
ment immediately followed im in this pious un- 
diertaking, and had alſo the ſame fate. However, 
the number of thoſe who-wiſhed well to the Re- 
formation increaſed, and, upon this account. a 
Aiviſion aroſe among the citizens, ſome of whom 
inſiſted that the word of God ſhould be freely 
_ preached; whilſt others obſtinately defended-their 
ancient religion. The council, the clergy, and, 
Particularly, the Biſhops, joined with the latter, 
their intereſts were likewiſe ſtrongly recommended 
by the Friburgenſes, allied to the Genevans. The 
people of Berne, on the contrary, ſupported with 
| all their power the Reformed: party. In the midſt 
* of theſe altercations the Biſhop made ſome at- 
tempts to extend his rights and - juriſdiction be- 
yond their lawful bounds ; in which he was pow- 
 erfully oppoſed; by the magiſtrates. Things at 
laſt came to a point, the Biſhop was oblige in 
1333. to quit the city, to the great ſatisfaction of 
the Reformed. In the following year Farel and 
Froment were recalled, and were joined hy a third 
companion, highly worthy to be engaged with 
them in ſuch a work, Peter Viret. Theſe faith - 
ful miniſters mutually endeavoured to free the 
church of Geneva from the errors and abuſes of 
that communion which ſhe had forſook ; and God 
ſo proſpered their labours, that in 1535. the work 
, was completed, with the approbation of the ma- 
giſtracy, who chen interpoſed their authority. 
- Thus, by Divine goodneſs, the republic of Ge- 
neva was delivered: from the oppreſſion of the 
Biſhop, and all the remains of popery intirely va- 
niſhed. However this. new Church was fill, in 
many reſpects, very defective. It's form was 
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mueither regulated in worſhip or diſcipline, It 
bas note hömever, long before ſhe acquired theſe 

_- advantages. In 1536. John Calvin, of Noyon 

in Picardy,” Whoſe name was already well known | | 
in France and Swiſſerland, happened to paſs | 
through Geneva on his return from Italy into his 
_ own: Eduntry. Farel and Viret hearing of his 
gaftival, went immediately to ſolicit his Ray : fy "I 
requeſt he for a long time refuſed, but was at laſt 
__ «prevailed upon to grant. Knowing his, un- 
common talents and great capacity, they were 

c very anxious to join their labours and counſels 

Wich his, in order to n tq:perfec- _ 

| Tin ia which they had 10s zealouſly laboured. 

1 Calvin, overcome by their importunities, conſe- 
erated the reſt of his life, to the ſervice of the q 
church of Geneva, and upon that account is look- mo 
Ed upon as her. Reformer. It is, indeed true, -. 
that in 138. he had ſome little diſputes, which 
obliged Rim to leave the city in company with 

Farel. He choſe, for the place of his retreat, 

Straſburg.” where he was offered the appointments 
of Paſtor, and Profeſſor in Divinity. During his 
ſtay he lived in ſtrict union with Bycer and Capi- 
ton. Theſe three great men, both in public and 
£ private, very ably defended the caule of the Ger- 
man Proteſtants againſt the Roman Catholics. 

I kde Getevans ſpon perceived the ſaſs they had 

| from the abſence of Calvin, and very ſtrongly 10- 
| licited his return; but theſe ſolicitations wel e very 
often repeated before he would come back, and 

even when he did, he ſnewed it was rather againſt 2» 
his Inclination : however, in the folla wing year 
chere was no ſubject of complaint. He had the "YN 
ſole management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs ; and - if 

his fame io greatly increaſed, that numbers of 
ſtrangers came {rom all parts to profit by his in- 
ſtructions:. He lived to fee the church of Genera 
TY Vo. H. b 12 5 completely 
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r eltablifhed, "Phe 
-- —» ner hiv" COMirurion w. ſo ly approved 
____ y/%he ther Reformed, that in France; Ger- 
many; the LowCountries,' and Scotland, they 
\ ,  H6fimed their"own wpon the dame"*plan;” 'Afrer 
N „ beet - incredible''farigues, rendered 
1 painful from his very infirm “ conſtitution, 
N 'S Beem arable man pieldec up his Tool (o 
on the y t y Tt 564: in eee fifty. — 857 
r of his age. Upon his death the firſt N 
MAY in the church and academy was co A uh 
on Theodore Beray of Veſelay in Burgundy; WO 
huad been till chat xime an aſſiſtant to Calvin. = 
ee Viſtinguiſhet himſelf by his underſtandin 
\ __  - , Jrarhing, and piery, and the ſervices he" aid? 
din ds eee all the 8 
fk ry EE SP te Ls 3 
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ae of the RxForMAtION of the kingdoms 
of. n and 1 WE 
HE, pate "light ef che ; after liv 
4 ing e ſpread i — — 
1 85 e n e into the moſt diſtant coun- 
Ties, and eren de the extremity of the north. 
Denmark and Sweden, after ſome ditulty, en- 
jus 9 this benign ght. The fate of rheſe 
urches at firſt reſembled that of che churches 
ok Saxon und Swifſertand. John Angelo Archin- 
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oe t ers of the church, N . care 

# uke of that wieful 1 . 
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the reſt of thoſe vile traffickers, made an open ale 
of indulgences. This Legate, in concert with 
ſome Fn Biſhops, conſiderably favoured the 
uſurpation of the cruel Cys isTIAu. When this 
tyrant was deprived of bis kingdom, which was 


conferted on Guſtavus, the Senators perceiving. 
that the the clergy was much too powerful, re- 


preſented to the King that this power was very 


; prezudicial to the ſtate. This was the farſt cauſe. 


that withdrew. the attachment of a great number 
of people from the ancient religion... 
Guſtavus, on his ſide, during the time he 1 
ſpent at Lubeck in a kind of exile, had conceived 
a great inclination. for the principles of the Re- 
formation. He dared not, however, publickly to 
declare it, until two of his ſubjects, Olaus and 
Lawrence Petri, brothers, came from Wittenberg, 
where they had ſtudied for ſome time under Lu- 
ther; the Bett of theſe brothers was afterwards a 
Clergyman at Stockholm, and the other was made 


Archbiſhop of Uplal. Theſe two brothers great - 
ly forwarded the intentions of the nd They 


communicated at firſt only to their friends the 
doctrine. they had brought with them from Ger- 
many, and afterwards, by degrees, they ſpread it 
more openly. Thoſe who had the Pope's autho- 
rity at heart oppoſed the truth; — Guſtavus 
without paying any regard to cheir murmurs, al- 
lowed. his ſubjects not only free liberty to read 
the works of Luther, but he even ſent for Minifiers 


from Wittenberg, 


This Prince, who had a very 8 attach- 
ment to the true religion, took care, by means 


of his Chancellor, Laurence Andrea, and the two 6 


Petris , to have the New Teſtament at firſt, and 
after wards the whole Bible, tranſlated into the 


a bog 138 een . du P. 3 part ii, p. 3. i 
n .D 2 en Dun 
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velgar' tongue för the beneſit of his ſubjects. All 
things being thus diſpoſed; and the Re minds 
Teffictently' preputed, the King cauſed a public 

; : conference, or diſpute, to be held on matters of 

| r . fupported' | 
1 the cauſe of the Reformed and Peter Gallius that 
of the Roman church. As it Was not permirred 
for eicher party to quote any other authority than 
that of the Holy Scripture,” the good cauſe caſily--. 
nen TOn 212 Oe 4 2 
The King, that he might make a prudent ad- 
Vantage of fuch ſucceſs,” convoked, in the fame 
yeat, che States of the kingdom at Upſal, and on 
the following at Aroſen, and declared to them the - 
defign he had formed of procuring a Reforma - 
tion of the church. In the firft of theſe aſſem- 
blies the Biſhops ſeditiouſly oppoſed the King, and 
ſtirred up the Dalecarlians to make à tumult, 
which was ſoon ſuppreſſed. But in the ſecond, 
upon the King's telling them, that if they continued 
3 do oppole his deſigns he would abdicate the throne, 
4 all the orders in the kingdom” threw themſelves 
at his feet, conjured him not to abandon ther, 
and they would engage faithfully" to p | 
his will. From that moment the clergy loſt all 
the power they had uſurped,” The Biſtkops were 
_ obliged to deliver vp to the King the ſtrong places 
they poſſeſſed. One part of the revenues of the 
clergy were applied to the wants of the tate, or 
reſtored to the great men h had been deprived 
of them, and the Reformation took place on the 
intire deſtruction of Popery. At eng the 
Clergy. chemſelves Conſented to theſe changes, 
and in a diet held at Orebro in 1329, an edié 
Was publiſhed, Which for Ver diflolved the Pope's 
dominion, and confirmed, im the moſt irrevocable 
manner, che Reformation of Sweden. 
A wild, unpoliſhed le, who inhabited the mountains 
of a province jn Sweden, called alecarlia. ad po 
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J ⁵ CENTURY 27: 
* Let us paſs on to Denmark Chriſtian II. ſon e 
of a ſiſter of Frederic the wiſe, Electot of Saxony, 

a Prince of à very cruel and inhuman character. 

imbibed/ however, very fayourable notions of the 
Reformed. religion, and requeſted the Saxon - 
Princes to ſend into bis kingdom ſome of their 
clergy. That which principally opened the eyes 
of Chriſtian; was the ſcandalous conduct and 
dcin affe of the legate Archimbaud. A tran- 
lation of the New Teſtament into Daniſh; was 2 
Undertaken which was publiſhed! Frederic,  - 3 
Dake of Holſtein, uncle to Chriſtian by the Fa- 
thet's ſide, being called to the throne, upon the os 
expulſion of his nephew, ſhemed the lame favou - 
rale hem, ee the forwatjon; and al. 
| lowed the diſciples of Luther, „ eee „„ 
Johannis, and John Tauſſon, full liberty to preach ,. [ 
the goſpel do&rine. The Biſhopy,; who had then 
amazing power in the kingdom, very greatly op- 
"poſed the"@eſigris of the Kinga but they could 
not prevent the ſucceſs, for, inthe year 1527. 
the authority of this Prince as decided at the 
diet of Odenſee,: arid every perſon was allowed ful! 
liberty £0 profeſs his religion. eiten 1 ; 
Ibis deciſion of the diet was ſoon: followed by: 
a great revolution in the ſtate of religion in Den- 
mark; however, to bring things to the deſired 
point, a great deal was to be done, and many 
diſficulties to be ſutmounted. This happiness J 
and glory were reſerved for Chriſtian III. ho a. 4 
TCended the throne; of his father in 1834. but had : __ 
dere is a mag of the Reformation in Denmark, in 
French, by Conrad Alſacus which Mr. Seckendorff mention: 4 
as no deſpicable work, but we very ſeldom meet with it. It is - = 


nat long fince Mr. Pontoppidan, Biſhop of Bergen Ro . 2 
publiſhed a very complete and excellent work, on this ſubject, 1 


* 


Called the Annales Ecelefiz Danica deplomata, in 4 vol. 40 4 
: 13 at 3 n. See alſo in Mr. Geddes“s Hiſtoria 3 
Dang. the hiſtory of the Reformation in Denmark. x 4 
K 4 15 | 1 T — much | : 1 
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| authority they had 4 abufed 


Luther; to this clergyman he 
| l thing that coneerded religion) a 


8 , 0 A | by 
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much difficulty to attauirthe-inherirance he _ 
titled/ to By his birtfi. As ſocn as hte und hitifelf 
confirmed in iti he began t orepreſs the attempts of 
the refracthry Biſhops; © eee the 

is prejudlice. He ſent * 
after wards from Witenberg, in 133% for an . 
cellent divine, born in Pomerania; named John 
Bugenhagen, an intitnate friend and | of T 
gaye the Power of 


— with mdefatigable zeulgxg 
and great Arete He had alſo tl ; - cola 2 
— the King and en. At length, ar the 
diet of — — 135 30 the: laſs» 
hand was put to this uſefal * veal 7 the Refor-” 
mation, e ſenators of the kingdom eon. 
Rrining Rot folemiily' inp e i _ 
hart been done in che affar Ka re 125 
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HE genuine goſfiet doctrine preached bi 

the Reformers im Germany and Swiſltr 
_was' foon' carried into France 
with a very favourable reception, 


where” it 7 7 
'principaty upon 


account of the taſte of Francis I. for letters, and 


his great liberaliry to men of ledrning. This dif- 
Lora of the Prince being well known, brought 


ſtrangers into France, am whom were 


A 1 many promoters of the ras. nh and, 


4 + The bi ofthe Referdtion in utes de 
e events, His been written by many very en- 


cellent authors; moſt of whom are {6 well knows that it would © 
be unneceſſary to etiumerste them: Conſult alſo Me, Sulig in 
uſt; Hb. v. ch. g, and the th of Mr. 


his Hiſtor. Confeſf. & 
Geddes N work where 


e has carried this Hiſtary to the death 


of: Francis I. and Mr. 8 10 . N thee "= 3 
Charles IX. ne Sally W e >. 
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chenſſelyes, chert were many h greatly faybured | 


the doctrine contained in the Writlngs of this Re. 


p am OW ens rte dete in the appen 
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as the firſt Reſbrmers wrote with infinitely more 


Elegance and Taming thai eden Had deen accuſe = 
_ - timed co in choſe times, their writings Ha gs ex 
 traotdinary:ron' in this Kingdom, aud were fed 
with all imaginable eagerneſs.” These books fully 
cotivinced many ſenfible perſons of the neceſſity of 

- #Reformation, and inſpired them with the moſt ar- 
dent deſire of a revolution to take Place, Which 
Had been for à very long time much cxpetted; and 
 Earneſtly wiſhed for. i 


16 altert of Patris had indeed de 


10 1321, 4 very ſevere, cenſute on Luther and 


his'\ 


ritings however; amongſt even the Jearned 


former and thoſe of Melan&hen. The firſt be- 
innings of the Reformatisn\ were.at Meaug, near 


Eta) William Farel, | Gerard le Roux, and 
ſorhe others eh dearouted to bring to light the 


aman church; and they formed in this city an 


afbiy or ces ch of the Reformed, The report 
vf this: are being ſoon ſpread throughoue all 


MY the Parſizment* thought ir neceſſary to 
7 cognizanct of it in 1323. and to proceed to 

n John le Clerk, ho, they 
Tay, was forwietly 4 Wool - comber, was then the 
Me, of this hew thareh ; him they ſeized, 
100 ed with à hot iron, and baniſhed 
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Mr. Geddes, 10. It is intitled Deter E Fac 
. Parthenkt faper doctrina Lutherang. © . 


Paris, Where, Under the protection of William 
3 Biſop of that city, James le Fevre de 


ors, ſuperſtitions, and ſcandalous abuſes of the 


danger 


3 


ht an aſylum at Metz, where he 

fer 100 n death. "The reſt of the church 
e threughont all France. 

oer to free Himſelf from” the 


din t to the IVth- = | 
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* & Wow, threatened, aſſembled a ſynod,- in which ha 


condemned the opinions of the Reformed. James 


le Fevre and Gerard le Roux endeavoured to fave 
themſeſves by flight, and went to Margaret Queen 
of Navarre, iter to Francis 1. This Princes for 
whom the King her brother had à great affection, 
very much favoured the Reformed, many 17 whom 
"i protected. | 
Vader her 8 che number of the promo- 
ters of the true docttine reatly increaſed in Berne 
" and Guienne, and many 8 were there found- 
ed with a regular form of worſhip and lawful Mi- 
niſters. The Biſhops of France ſo greatly com- 
15 of the proceedings of Margaret to the 


ing, that he called his fiſter to hear her on this 


ſubject. At firſt he ſeemed to liſten very favour- 
ably to the projects ſhe offered to him 2 Re- 
formation, and to conſent to treat with mildneſs 
all thoſe whom ſhe recommended. But, after- 
_ wards, principally. upon the inſtigation of Cardi- 
nal de Tournon, the Monarch changed his mea - 
ſures, and {ſeriouſly commanded Margaret, for the 
future, to ſhun theſe i innovators, . He even carried 
his rigour ſo far as cruelly to puniſh the Luthe- 
rans, for ſo they called all thoſe who receded from 
the doctrine of the Roman church. The Proteſ- 
tant Princes interceded. in their favour, but. with- 


cdut any ſucceſs. | Piles were prepared and lighted 


throughout all France, and many. generous mar- 
tyrs expired in the midſt of flames. 

Ihe heat of this perſecution again revived, when, io 
in 1534. ſome of the Reformed had the impru- 
dence to ſpread about little billets, in which the 
maſs was particularly attacked, and fixed them 
even on the gates of the palace where Francis 
uſually reſided. The cruelties exerciſed on the 
defenders of this new doctrine then redoubled, and 
laſted 3 che 25 of that Monarch. Thoſe who 


became 
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| bis parciealarly che victims of theſe cruelties, 
were the Vaudois diſperſed and "concealed in the 
nun of Languedoc and Provence, where 


they thouglit themſelves ſecure of finding a ſafe 


retreat. Theſe were the ſame Vaudois whoſe 
aſſociation with the Swiſs we before mentioned. 
The Catholics attacked chem wich great fury in 
1545, and ſpreading; themſelves in the villages 


Where they dwelled, the principal of which were 


Nerindol and Cabrieres, they made ſo frightful - 
a ſlaughter, that Francis I. on his death bed, felt a 


real horror for theſe exceſſes, and charged his 
ſueceſſor to malte a e exact ce into the 


Affair: 1 7 | Al #14) 344% 


'+4his loge ere Henty Al, who; 3 
to the requeſt of his ache, proceeded according 
to la againſt the prineipal authors of the maſſa - 


ere of the Vaudois, and iſhed) them with all 


the tigonr their crimes deſerved; but, notwith- 
ſtanding that, the innocent confeſſors of the goſ-. 

wert as much diſturbed and tormented,” as 
under the reign af Francis I. Some, even of the 
counſellors 255 the parliament of Paris, felt. 
the effects of this animoſity {the true reli - 
gion; and the King was juſt projecting a bloody 
execution of them, when a period was put to 


his lite by the wound he received at Tournay in 


1659. In the midſt of all theſe perſecutions, the 


churches were eſta 
dom of France upon the plan * 


8 


number of the faithful greatly increaſed, and many 


ed in the rent | 


vinces of the kin 

of the church of e founded by Calvin. 
Many of the principal biſhops of the Gallican 

Church e this doctrine, and even ſome 


Princes of the blood, and many Nobles of the Halt 


Auality, made no ſcruple openly to profeſs it: Such 


at +4 F 


Were WAR | of Waben, King 5 Navarre, 
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eo 12 prince of - Conde} his brother, Lanes. - 
Caligny, the Duke of Rohan We. ' 9 FS 
- -. _ » Alittle tine after-the Gear of Henry II. the- | 
rreſrmed churches-o6 France held- their firſt; na- 
tional ſynod: at Parise, and PO up their - . 9% 
2 cds e of N 71 1 
_ Francis 15% he cldeſt fon of Henry, ſucceeded ; 
ta the throne, a young Prince, ee th in body. 
and mind ; during | whoſe teign the government 
Was entierly: in the hands of his mother, Catherine — 
of Medicis. Thoſe who. had the moſt influence; 
in the councils were the Dukes of Guiſe uncles. 
by the mother's ſide, co Mary Stuart, Queenof Nö 
Scotland, and wife to Francis II. The Princes of, 
the blood wereealous of the power of the Guiſes, 
thinking, with great juſtice,: that the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs —— rather to belong to them 
than to Princes af a foreign race, the Guiſe's be- 
ing of the e Theſe were the pre- 
ludes of the long troublea, and the bloody c, 
wars, which deſolated France. The Guiſes, un- 
der pretence of I the NC OS 
3 ſolely to own. intereſt and the 
maintenance of their Things at laſt 
carne to a point, the Princes. 5 the blood, and ep 
the principal Reformed Nobles, having at their; | 
head Lewis af Bourbon, Prince of Conde; made 
an aſſociation, ommonly called the league or 
cConſpiracy of Amboiſe, from the place where it 
N w con eue, in which they Propuntece fr take. | 
"=o $7 res At} 21 
| roses aber ip by foi the 8 na, 
t1anauK des E | 2p e France, by Mr. Amyon, Vol. I. &c. 
d e is 4 ame they have inſerted into the collection 


des confeſſions de foi, printed at Genera in 1684. Part I. p. f 
| At the end of te 8th. and ↄth of this colleftion, they = 


| biye put, by a, falle impreſhop, 'the year 1869. inſtead of 
1589. . 
e See the ele 


TS! f. bande e v work of Je: ne * | 
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_ the King 


detzined in priſon ; but by the death of, che King, 
which Ps pry ſoon : ow he 9 his H. 
bert, and ines al thisgs', whs 


Charles AX, totes ito the deccgted. ſuceoed - 


being no more than ten years old, the powFer 


ſtilh remained in the hands of Catherine We 
cannot expreſs hom fatal to France the govern- 
ment of this woman was, one of the moſt Nan 
and porſidious that ever exiſted, | However, Pro- 
im a manner favourable. 


vidence directed things 
to the intereſt of th Reformed party: Ia effect, 


the Queen Mother, who! was become jealaus 
of the exgeſſtve poryen of the Guiſes, and, fear- 
though conſtrained indeed! 

of the Bour- 
ny, ſerved herlelF. at; 


ed them embraced |! t 
by,,a kind of neceſſity the party 
bons, and Admiral 
their counſels, and treated favourably thoſe whoſe 
cauſe they ſupported,” To do them ſervice, ſhe 
held conference at Poiſſy, at which the King, 


wied his whole) Court, aflified.- The defign 8 
this conference was to find out the maſt likely 


means to conciliate the Roman Catholie and Pro- 


who! came there, were Theodore Reza, 

Martyr, Auſtin Marlorat, and ſome others: The 

Catholic cauiſe was / fu 

Tournon and Lorrain, ſeconded 

_ Chudede and Chude Santys, and 2 
err e General of the order of om”. 

- "as 


the . of. = Writers, particularly in Mr. Salig's hiſtor 
i Nag. V III. Lib. 19. Ch. vn. 4 The 


gut of tho hands of the Guiſea, and in 
tirely te era them: But by the diſeovery of 
this project, almoſt all thoſe who were engaged 
in ieh lot their Bes, and even the Pridce of 
Conde had much diſfculty to ſave: his. He was 


changed 8 "A o 


ed to the throne by: hereditary right ; but he: N 


teſtant churehed. ' Thoſe of the Reformed party. | 
eter: 


by the Cardinals 
by the Doctors 


hiſtory of this famous conflerencs is to be found od. in. 


4 
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this e ee Was not Antitely unproßtable: 


however they "could not, by ckis means, obtain 
either for the 1 or fütare the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of the d 

Were retired, che Prelates in the intereſt of the 


red concord. When the Reformed / 


court, that they might not appear wWholly unat-⸗ 


 tentive to the demands that Rad been made, re- 


queſted the Pope to permit the communion to be 


celebrated in both ſorts, and to allo the Clergy 
to marry. The Pope rejected theſe” n 
aud chey were not better! received at the eduncil 
of Trent, which was then'aſſembled neither e 


they pay any regard to them, notwithſtanding the 


ſolicitations of theſe creatures of tke French court! 
All they would allow the Reformed; were two 
_ edits for their ſecurity, the firſt! of which Was 
_ called be edi& of July; becauſe it was given in 
| = month in 1361. and the ſecond that of Janu- 


, becauſe it was dated in this month 1562. 


T edifts granted them ſome privileges with | 


relation to the liberty of cheir conſciences, and” 
the exerciſe of their religion. 


- Theſe, advantages redoubled the jealouſy” ths 


| hatred of their enemies: ” TO * 5 and, if it 


Was poſſible, to deſtroy objects 0 odious to then,” 


_ Three of the principal Catholic” Lords, the Con- 


ſtable of Montmorency, the Duke of Guiſe, and 


the Marchal of St. Andrew formed a kind of 
league or triumvirate, which Anthony of Bour- 


bon, King f Navarre, Who had been till then 


the Chief of the Reformed; had the weak neſs to 
_ Join. Their deſign was, by thus uniting all their 


ſtrength, to extirpate what they called hereſy. 


: Lows Prince of Conde, and brother to the King 
of Navarre, and Admiral Coligny, one of the | 


greateſt men whom ever France produced, and 


5 dev * great e e the" whole. 5 
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 kinpdom, tobk meaſures to oppoſe theſe” violent | 
attempts, and to maintain the rights and Rberties 
of the Reformed, Things continued for forme 
time in ſuſpence, but in fuch a ftate'of fermenta- 
2 thar muſt 1nfallibly end in à civil war. The 
gnal was given, by the tragical ſcene of the maſ- 
facre of Vaſly, i which ſixty perſons of the Re- 
formed church of the little cicy of "Champaign, 
during the time of divine worſhip, were miſerably 
cut to pieces in 1562. by the ſoldiers of the Duke 
of Guis, and under” the very eyes of that cruel ' 
; | Prince. 25 oy if ö : ; f +6 FO) F ks {6 * Fr 4” 
Both parties tobk arms, and, in the courſe of a 
year, chey fought a bloody battle near Dreux. 
The Reformed were defeated, and the Prince of 
Conde fell into the hands of his enemies; and | 
they on their fide loſt the MarchaF of St. Andrew, g 
who was killed in the action, and the Conſtable 
of Montmorency was taken prifoner, and brought 
to Orleans. A little time before, the King of 
Navarre, Who was now become, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, the chief of the Catholics, took 
the great and opulent city of Rouen, then full of 
the Keformed, whom. he treated in a moſt un- 
worthy manner; he there loſt his life. In the 
beginning of the year 1533. the Duke of Gaiſe 
laid ſiege to the city of Orleans, which was the 
principal place of the Reformed ; but whilft he 
- was. Vigorouſly -purſuing the ſiege, an affaſſin, 
named Poltrot, put a period to his days. He ad- 
- viſed the Queen, when he, was dying, to' make 
peace, which ſoon after followed, and granted to 
the Reformed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
Which they had once before obtained. © 
Unfortunately they did not enjoy, for a long 
time, this return of public Tranquility. The Re- 
formed having cogceived juſt ſuſpicions that 
France was uniting with Spaln, in order to 7 
11 7 . pre 
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| preſs and deſtroy. them, took arms in 1 567, and: 
not without ſucceſs. The battle of St. Denis, 
near to Paris, fought in the courſe of this war, 
| was very bloody; and though. the Prince of 
Conde, being inferior. in number, was obliged to 
- _ retreat, yet the Catholic party received a fatal 
blow in the loſs of their chief, the Conſtable of 
| Montmorency, the laſt of the Triumvirs. In the 
den 1568. peace was again. reſtored, _ they be- 
ig willing to ſtop the progreſs of che Reform- 
end, who had taken many very important places; 
amonſt others Rochelle, and they were upon the 
Fu of haviag Chartres fall into their hands. 
This, peace laſted only for three years, when, 
it was followed by à third war, The Reform. 
ec were defeared at Jernac and Moncontour, the. 
Prince of Conde was cowardly killed in the firſt 
| of + theſe actions; and all appeared to tend to 
the ruin of the party, if they had not found 
in Admiral Coligny ſufficient reſources, not only, 
to ſupport their cauſe, but even to put things 
on io good a footing, that in 1570. the Ca- 
tholjes were obliged to conclude. a new peace, 
in which all that had been before granted, was 
again confirmed, and they allowed the Proteſtants, 
for their more certain ſecurity, four fortified places, 
namely, Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and la 
 Charite.. I a FAR LY 
Whilſt peace thus ſeemed to be ſettled on the 
moſt. ſolid and durable foundation, the Reformed. 
found themſelves on the declivity of a moſt fright- 
ful precipice, from which they ſoon fell. They 
had, however, ſtill time to aſſemble one of their 
moſt celebrated national ſynods *, Which was held 
at Rochelle in 1571. and at which Theodore Beza 
pteſided, whom they ſent for from Geneva for 
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thut purpoſe. Phe confeſſion of faith, which the 
_ - Reformed churches of France had drawn up in 


2 1 there; confirmed and ' figned by all 


* who affifted at the fynod ; amongſt others 
_ 'by the 'Queen” Jane "of "Navarre, by Henry of 


Bourbon, afterwards King of France and Na- 


\yarre; by the Prince of Conde, by the Count 
Lewis of Nanu, and by Admiral Coligny, and 


by many other Nobles. At the ſame time, King 


Charles IX. erpreſſed a particular regard for the 
Admiral, and for other confiderable perſons among 
the Reformed ; but the event ſoon declared, that 
 *thele fair proft ions were only a cover for the 

moſt odicùs of all perficlies, and that they 
endeavoured to deceive them, that they might 
aſterwards more eaſily ſurpriſe and exterminate 


1 
e of Henry, 


The marriag King of Navarre, with 
Margaret, fiſter tc Charles TX. being concluded, 


CTColigny, and che principal of the Reformed 


"throughout the kingdom ere invited to the cele - 


_ " brarion of the nuptials. All theſe unfortunate 


victims came in confidence to the altar, which 
- was/Toon afterwards to be waſhed with their blood. 
St. Bartholomew was the day fixed for the executi- 


on; à horrid day that ought never to be mention- 


ed in the annals of France. Upon a certain ſignal, 

- a party of vile affaffins, at the head of whom Was 
Henry, ſon of Francis, Duke of Guile, attacked 
at once all the Reformed diſperſed throughout the 


_ "hole city of Paris. The firſt vistim of their 


bprutality was Admiral Coligny, tocbmhem the King 
for ſome time, and particularly for the days pre- 
 ceding, dad ſhewn every mark of eſteem and con- 


fidence, calling him father. This great man, 


Phoſe very countenance at firſt inſpired the exe- 
. cutioners with respect, became à prey to their rage, 
as his body did to a vile populace, who. treated 
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git with every kind of indignity. After the de- 
PPlorable fate of this herd, fu thouſand others 
!were' put to death, without diſtinction of ave, 
ſex or fank. It; was with difficulty” that Henry 1 
of; Nayarre, brother in-law to the King, and = 
ghis couſin Henry, Prince of Conde, eſcaped this 
danger; and that only by abjuring. greatly againſt 
their conſciences, the religion they had tilf then 
oi In virtue of theſe orders of the 
King, all che other cities of France, where there 
were any of the Reformed,” became a ſcene f 
© horror, which laſted for two months, and de- 
ſtroyed more than thirty thouſand people. The 
Catholics themſelves, at leaſt thoſe who had any 
principles of humanity and religion, have al- 
- ways deteſted this moſt odious attempt: But the 
court of Rome publicly triumph in it, being in 
: their opinion a moſt heroic and pious action 
The Reformed were not caſt down at this yp- 
expected blow. Their affairs ſoon proſpered, and 
their power ſo greatly increaſed, that they were 
: able to renew the war in the following year 
1673. The King immediately publiſhed edits, 
in ͤ which he ethorted them to continue quiet, 
pPromiſing them ſecurity, and a free exerdiſe of 
their religion; but experience had proved to 
them how little they could truſt to ſuch promiſes. 
Attentive now to their preſervation; they forti- 
* fied ſtill better the places ceded to them by the 
peace, and the new ones they had taken, they 
8 likewiſe into a ſtate of defence. All the 
ſtratagems their enemies put in practice to diſ- 


Sw 


- poſſeis them of: theſe places, were incfteftual ; - 
ſo that the court at length reſolved to proceed to 
HE 36590 md 3 M 
The Abbe Caveirac has dared very lately . 
affair of St. Bartholomew, in his apology of Lewis XIV. &c. 
- but this violent writer terrified all thoſe who read him; and 
© was bimſelf baniſned in recompenoe for his zel. 
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| vidlence, They raiſed an fitmy; and gave the com- 


mand of it to the” Duke of Alencon, brother to 


tze King. The cities of Sancerre and Rochelle; 
| which were beſieged by this atmy, endured, with 
incredible patiente, the horrors of the moſt dread- 
ful famine, and all rhe attacks of the enemies, 


a great number of whom alſo periſned. Happily 


for the Reformed, during the ſiege oFRochelle, 


the throne of Poland became vacant, and the 


Duke of Alengon was offered the crown; this 


arrival, the neceſſity of his affairs oblig ; 
treat with the Rehmed, and to grant them in 


9 — about a new peace for the Proteſtant 


party, which was in effect concluded. In the 
- your following, 1574. war would certainly have 
r 


oke out again, it the death of Charles had nor 


intervened. 

Upon the death of this Monarch, Kepby III. 
retarpad from Poland into France. his 
ki im to 


167%, a more advantageous and honourable: peace 
than any of the preceding. They had then rea- 
ſon to hope, that the Reformed religion would, 
for the future, flouriſh, and be firmly eſtabliſhed, 


but the Catholics, at che inſtigation of the Pope, 


and under the protection of the Guiſes, in con- 


tempt of the royal authority, entered into an aſſo- 


ens which the hiſtorians of that time called the 

2 ; the principal inſtitution of which was 
rt of the Roman Catholic religion, _ 

the intire of hereſy. This fatal 

. was: a ſource of infinite troubles. Though * 


Reformed religion was odious to it's authors, 


yet the motive of their actions was not ſo much a 
zeal for religion, as the deſire of | raiſing; them- 
ſelves. The Guiſes had long indulged the am- 
bitious hopes of aſcending the throne, by the 


extinction of the race of Valois, and the exclu- 
| ion of 3 Bourbon, 1 whom it TORT. 
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Bas right or ſucceffion, Henry III. was ac- 
quainted With all theſe intrigues, 5 ſenfible of 
what he had to fear from them ; but this Prince 
had neither the prudence, nor the reſolution ne- 
YL to — ne em that Was r 

He conceived. 8 28 it was bis 1 | 
Rep with the Reformed, which induced 
him to 


the peace before mentioned, that 


was concluded at 333 Finding their ene. 


mies cofirnually.xiolated - the treaty, about three 
years after, the King of Navarre, and the Prince 
of Conde again took arms, but Henry III. fearing 


the entrance of the German troops into his do- 


minions, whom they bad called in to their _ 
ance, offered them ack a litt time after u 
the conditions of the laſt treaties, the, pu kc 5 
3 was eaſily reſtored in the courſe of 
the ame year 1380. Thing went on very qui- 
etly for ſome. of the following years; but the 
8 of each party being equally ſoured, oo 
the league not only ſtill ſubſiſted, but every day 
acquired new ſtrength the + Reformed Ia: 
themſelvrs alſo obliged not to negle& any thing 
that could procure * them full ſecurity. The 
means that both parties took to arrive at their 
different ends, ſoon produced a new war, which 
was rene wed with more vigour than ever on both 
ſides. The King of Navarre, the chief, and foul 
uf che Reformed, gained a glorious victory over 
The Roman Catholics, near to Courtras, in 1367. 
Phe King of France himſelf, convinced that theſe 
Aeaguers were no better friendz to them than to 
the Reformed ; and, having often experienced 
their underhand deligns, ole ut laſt, though 
much too late, a firm reſolution to oppoſe i in per- 
ſon, and to deſtro ſo dangerous faction. How- 
2 too a 1 n n77 1 
© than 
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than favourable to his deſigns, which was the 
aſſaſſination ofs the two yprineipal heads of the 
league, Henry Duke of Guile, and the Cardi- 
nal his brother," at the fates of Blois, whom! he 
cauſed: to be murdered in the very palace where 
they lodged; He himſelf foon, after experienced 
the ſame. fate; coming in 1389. to lay liege to 
capital, which refuſed ta ſuhmit to him, he 
ſtabbed in his tent by an emiſſary of the league: 
The family gt che Valois ceaſed in 1 
the right of ſucceſſion.was;;. as we before obſerv- 
ed, ia the houſe of Bourbon, Henry, King of 
Navarre, was the head of. this family, à Pringe 
deteſted by the Guiſes, and diſliked by the Ca- 
olics in general, upon account of his ;relig! 
This great Monarch ſupported for font yeats hi 
rights againſt; the leaguers with amazing va- 
our and prudence. But notwithſtanding nis ef- 
forts, as Wag of his... cauſe,” religion 
formed ſuch a barrier to the throne, .as.. could 
never be got over; which determined him at laſt, 
in 1593. to embrace the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, in the profeſſion of , which he ever after- 
wards continued. He however protected his old 
friends the Reformed, by granting them in 1398. 
the celebrated edict of Nantz, by which their 
rights, the liberty of their conſciences, and the 
exerciſe of their religion were ſettled, and con- 
firmed. in the moſt authentic manner, which ought. 
to have been inviolable, as that good King 
gave IO: title of the perpetual and ĩrrevoca- 
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H E ifland of Great-Byizain?, as en as {ihe 
I other, countries of Europe, had che hap- 
N 1 to receive that heaven! 1 ht which was. 
deſtined to temoꝝ the darknels of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, and Which, though ſhe at firft had 
much difficult 
1 oh it in the moſt happy and complete manner. 


we. 


; Germany and Swiſſerland, at the time Henry VIII. 
fed the throne of England. This Monarch 

was at firſt difpleaſedat this apparent innovation. 
He wrote à work ägainſt Luther, for which Pope 


Faith. He went ſtill farther; and invented the 


duce any change in matters of religion. But 
* difference he had afterwards with Pope Cle- 
ment VII. obliged him, though againſt his will, 
and when he leaſt intended it, to open the door 
to the Reformation. 


7 - - T5) 241 — 


with whom he had lived for a long time in perfect 
union; but having afterwards conceived ſome 
diſlike to her, making ſeruples of conſcierice his 
pretence, he demanded with much! importunity, 


= Biſhop. Burnet's hiſtory of the Reformation in England 
is well known. The reader will likewiſe find a very clear 
and good account of this important point, as well as the 
church hiſtory of England in opts in Dr. Warner's Ecele · 
nn Hiſtory of England. 
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to” difpel, yet ſhe at laſt accom- 
he Reformation began, and extended itſelf in 


Leo * ave him the title of Defender of the 
= moſt oruel puniſhments for thoſe who would in- 


Henry, when young, had married Citheritic 
of Arragon, the widow of his brother Arthur, 
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q of Clement * nnn of: A 


divorce. * 2135 V& 1 647: [12:46 * LEE 

The Pope. Would readily, ne =, Ne che 
requeſt of this Prince ho had done . l 
ſiderahle ſervices to the Roman church, "x 


not feared the Emperor Charles V. to whom the 
Qaeen of England was aunt By the mother's ſide... 
He found himſelf much embarraſſed, wiſhing - 
eatly. to retain the eſteem and good - will of the 
Englids Monarch. He 1 flattered and 
amuſed him by. giving him the moſt favourable | 
hopes; at the ſame, time, lengthening. out the 
_ affair as much as poſſible, and raiſing continyally 
new incidents, ſo. that the King was for many 
years kept in ſuſpence, without being able to ob-. g 
tain a deciſion. 

Whilſt Henry was,wearying himſelf in ſolicit- . 

rhe , court of Rome, Thomas Cranmer, a 
Ga divine, found a method to bring the 
affair to a. ſpeedy flue; this was, not to give 
thomſelves any farther trouble about the 4 
ment of the Pope, Which they cod never 0 
tain, but to apply themſelves. to. the moſt — 2 | 
brated, divines, and the principal. univerſities of | 
Europe for advice. 

„The King was pleaſed with the thought, and 
reſolved, to follow it. Cranmer at the ſame time 
wrote a Work tending | to prove that the King's 
marriage was null and void. He went ant, 
order of his maſter, into France, Italy and * | 
many, to Farty on the affair for which the King 
had given kiraſelf fo much trouble, but 7 uh 
at Jaſt, turned out. 3 his ſatisfaction. Cranmer_ 
having 0 ccaſion to confer, in, Germany With 
ſome Proceltane divines, bęcame confirmed in 
the diſadvantageous ideas he had conceived ot 
the Roman church.” They add, that at Nurem- 
wi he contracted an intimate N with 

K 3 Andrew 
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34 ECCLBSITASTICAL HISTORY. 
Andrew Offander/-whoſe ſiſter he privately mar- 
ried. Whillt de was on his travels, Warhamy- 
Axehbiſhop of Canterbury died, and the King 
having ordered Oran mer to return immediately, 
_ cotiferredon him in 1633. the primacy; to Which 
he, at feſt; made ome objectiens, and did not at 
laſkbaceept it © without having raiſed many diffi- 
culties. The King, on his 1250 Aiſpleaſed with 
1 of the court of Rome, had . 
ready divorced Catherine of Arr to marry 
of Bouloghe, a young hay with a 
beauty he was highly charmed. But, however, 
that he miglit obſerve all the requiſite formali- 
tles, a ſentence. was paſſed, 3 the divorce 
of tñe King was ratthed, and his rſt marriage 
declared unlawful and vodee. 
The whole tranſaction of che affair of the di- 
voree had fully alienated the mind of Henry from 
tke Pope and the court of Rome. Nothing, 
then, could be more agreeable to him than the - 
title given him of, Supreme head of the Engliſn 
church, by the hole clergy of the kingdom aſſem -- 
bled in convocation, according to ancient cuſtom. 
He accepted it not only with great readineſs, but 
enjoined, all his ſubjects, under a ſevere penalty. 
to acknowledge him as fuch. And to make the 
meaning of this title more generally known, 
Henry publiſhed a law in 1533. by which the 
power and authority of the Pope was intirely 
abbliſhed. 'This law was more fully ratified b7 
the Parliament in 1534. In 1535. and the fol- 
lowing years, they viſited the monaſteries and 
religious ' houſes, the number of which they ar 
firſt greatly diminiſhed, and at laſt totally ſup- 
prefied. Henry gave permiſſion for the Bible 
to be tranſlated into the Enghſtr language, and 
to be diſperſed among the F he it might 
become of generaſutifity. In 1541. he publiſhed” 
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THE SANTEENTH CEN TURN. 63. 
<4i&, by hien he ordered every church to 
7 an Eagn Bible, the reading of which was 


allo well to every perſon who dould do it im en 
per and decent manner. OO Mees 


After this time many things fell out, which 
forwarded an intire Reformation. The King did 
the firſt Part, the reſt Was the work of the R. 
ſhops,'* who did many things t0 ee wt 
change, which Henry did not upp 
at the ſame tine publicly] declared, that he 


would never depart from the faith of his anceſtors. 


Of this, ne $ave"an@urkiendic prof b dire fix? 


famous articles which he propoſed in 1539. and 


which he abſolutely commanded his ſubjects ſhould 
look upon as à dw. By this ſingular manner of 
thinking and acting, it often happened, that at 
the ſame time, and at the ſame place, the partiſans : 
of the Engliſh” church, and it's oppoſers were | 
rreated with the ſamie rigour, and condemned to 
the moſt cruel puniſhments. It Was obſerved, 
that for the three laſt years of this reign the work 
of Reformation was rather retarded than advan- 
ced, though, at the ſame time, there was reaſon 
to believe that . a little before his death, 
had formed a deſign | 
ſübſtituting in it's place the holy Euchariſt. Such 
was the ſtate of the Engliſh church during the 
iK Urs Mensen 
f - Henry died in the year, 1347. and his ſon Ed- 


ard VI. ſuccecding him, the Reformation again 
5 place, and eſtabliſhed itſelf in the moſt com- 


plete” manner! The new King was very young, 
being but nine years old; but his knowledge, 
his Prudence, the maturity of his judgment, and 
his many other excellent qualities, both of head 
and heatt, were greatly ſuperior to his time of 
life. Moch attached to the true religion, ' he 
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1 \ ECOERSEASTICAL; Hignory,: 
followed, in every thing, the {counſels.of . Gran, 


mer, who was a truly reſpectable man, and had 


much at heart the advancement of the kin cn 6 


of God, which he ured, in effect, wit 
greateſt ſucceſs, notwithſtanding i many obs. 
cles he had ro ſutmount 1 . 


To attain this end, he employed the 8 - 
Martin Bucer, Peter Martyt, and of Paul Fagius, 
whom, for this purpoſe, he invited from Ger- 
many thto England. In this reign Cranmer was 
incipally ſeconded: by three Biſhops, Ref Ae. 
N Latimer of Wincheſter, and a f 
of Glouceſter.. 
It was to the ardent cal and indefatigable "I 
boars of theſe: wiſe} and pious men, that Eng- 
land was indebted for the readineſs with which, 
after the death of Henry VIII. the images were 
removed from the churches; auricular = aol 
and the celibacy of the clergy, were aboliſhed ; 
in a ward, all the ſuperſtitions of Popery remoyed. 
They compoſed a new: ag Fs for the public, wars. f 
ſnip, which was guides ws pf at different times. 
When the public worſhip was regulated in a pro- 
per manner, Cranmer and Ridley publiſhed a 
conſeſſion of faith for the Engliſh: church, but 
nat hefore it had been reyiſed ky confirmed. by 
the other Biſhops: Whatever was done in the 
eſtabliſhment of the Reformation was not only; 
examined and approved by the clergy, but rati- 
fied by parliament. When every ching thus wore 
the moſt favourable appearance, an unex Sed 
loſs brought a total change; this was the ſudden 
death Vs the young King, which happened in 
1558+ before he had arrived at his fixteench year. 
Though this Prince had ordered things very 
differently before his deceaſe, and had publicly 
declared his will; yet, after his death, Mary, the 
2 of Catherine of e ſucceeded | — 
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ö — 


. CENTURY. : gp 
_ the. crown... A Princeſs. .igtirely devoted to the Wo 
ſuperſtitions of the Roman church, and who, be. 1 
licdes thaty was of a, very cruel diſpoſition. The _ 
f firſt thing ſhe did, 28 ſoon as ſhe found her- 4 
ſelf Queen, was to have the- marriage of Henry 
VIII. with his firſt wife declared lawful and as 
 Cranmer had been; the, pringipal inſtrument in i 
the ſetting aſide this marriage, he was thrown 
into priſon. Mary afterwards revoked all that 4 
Henry and Edward had done to the. detriment of 4 A 
the Roman Catholic religion, with the utmoſt 
arqdor. The laws made by Edward tor the autho-. 
rifing the eſtabliſhment, of the Reformation were 
totally annulled. They took every neceſſary ſtep. 
to reconcile the kingdom, of England with the 
court of Rome, and Cardinal Pole, who game 
tor that purpoſe, in quality, of legate from the 
Pope, was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
When the Queen, and her Popiſh.. miniſters 
thought they had done eve thing neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of their religion, they began to per- 6? 
ſecute all-who adheted to the Reformation. Man 7 
Germans * who in ehe beginning of the reign it 
Edward had left their country to ſettle in Lon 
don, and there founded churches and obtained 


1 
* 
ar" 


canliderable | privileges, were obliged. to. leave 
the 'kingdom . inſtantly, together Wich John 3. 
Lasco a Poliſh genleman, who bore the firſt cc. 
cleſiaſtical office amongſt them. Other ſtrangers, 
who for the free proteſſion of their rehgion. had 
ught an aſylum i England, ſüffered the ſame. 
fare, And of all e diſtinguiſhed clergy whom 
Cranmer, had brought. from Germany, ro affiſt 
in the affairs of the Reformation, only Peter 
n permitted by the Queen to return in 
fee They did not even ſpare the aſhes of 
n nns: Dua, en 143 ae e. 
de Neale w hiffory of the Puritunb, pag: Fg. 
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iy Who had already ended their lives in Eng- 
B ROE BET 70 3 ITRROO: 
Throughout the kingdom flames were prepared 
for thoſe WH¹ Would not return to the boſom of © 
the church, without any diftinftion; PDreadful 
tortures ended the lives" of the moſt illuſtrious 
Reſormers of the Engliſh chüreh, in partieular 
the three Biſhops whom we have already named, 
Ridley, Latimer” and Hooper! '” And Cranmer 
himſelf, the firſt mover of the Reformarior of his 
country; expifed ar the Rake! He ſhewed, at 
firſt; ſome want of reſblution, being tempred,' by 
tie fear of death; to deny both by word of mouth 
and by writing, what he had ſald and done for the 
intereſt of the true religion; bur; ſoon recallecking 
himſelf, he expiated this weakneſs by a fincere 
repenrance , and ſuffered With the moſt p. rfect 
conſtancy, à glorious martyrdom.” Ih tra. 
gical ſcenes were not of Tohg' duration! God 
delivered his church, and put a period to the 
cruel reign that oppreſſed it, by the death of 
Mary, which happened in the year I 558. n 
The reigt of Ellzabetk was different, in every 
reſpect, from the pteckding one, Infigitely glo- 
rious for the nation, it was no jeſs advantageous” 
for the true teligion, Which it eſtabliſhed in the 
moſt complete manner. As the new Queen had 
imbibed, in her” earlieſt "infancy, the meſples 
of the Reformation, The thought it her Hrft düty, 
and her firſt” buſineſs, to reftoreithe perfect Know-" 
ledge, and the free, exereiſe of it throughout” her 
kingdoms. \ For this end the called in" the affi- 
ſtance of many pious Divines Who had eſcaped the” 


A ſoo a6 he was coine'46 the fake; and being ties fall, 
and the firekindlet, he extended his righthand into the flames, 
never drawing it back, but once to wipe his face, till it was 


conſumed ; ſaying of\en, „ this mawartby:hagd,- this: hand 
1 n e eee ee. 
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fury of Mary, and, in particular; chat of Mat- 
cliew Parker,” whom the appointed Archbiſhop 

of Canterbary;" though he, for à long time, ſeri- 
ouſly refeſed to accept that dignity; Cod granted 
to Elizabeth a very long reign; Which gave her 
time perfecxly to complete the great and arduous 
work ef the Reformation, which ſhe effected 
witk the moſt admitable wiſdom, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe met with the greateſt oppoſition from the 
ſubtle machinations 4 the Pope and his dange- 
revs emiſſaries, who were continually employed 
ig England in forming plots' moſt fatal to reli- 
gion, and the authority of it's prote&reſs. 
At that time Scotland was not under the ſub- 
jection of the Englim Monarchs, which was the 
reaſon that the Reformation did not take place 4 
there at the ſame time, nor was effected by the bY 
ſame means. The noiſe of the Reformation in | 
Germany and Swiſſerland having reached to Scot- 

land, ſeveral young men, excited more by piet 

than curioſity, went into Germany, that "they 5 
themſelves might be eye · witneſſes of what they a 
heard. Amongſt them was a young nobleman of | 
royal blood, Patrick Hamilton, who had ſtudied © 
at Marbourg under Francis Lambert, and had, 


NY in t 527, publicly defended” ſome theſes agree-" 
6: able to the goſpel doctrine. Upon his return to 
his oon country, he boldly and faithfully pro: 


pagated the inſtructions he had received. But in 
the following year, all the clergy riſing up againſt 
him, he fell a victim to their fury, and received 
the firſt crown of martyrdom, being burned alive 
George Buchabap, in his biſtory of Scotland, has given 
29 855 exadt acepunt of the Reformation in that country. 
iſhop Burnet likewiſe tregts in his hiſtory of the Reforma- 
6 
ngland. VTG 
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| before the church of St. Andrew *.... James V. 
who then reigned in Scotland, blind! followed 
the, violent counſels of his Popiſm prieſts, and ex- 
_ exciſed the greateſt cruelties upon all thoſe who 
were indiffetentiy called by the name of Luthe-- 
rens. By his order a moſt ſtrict and ſevere 
ſcarch was mads for all thoſe Who were the leaſt 
ſuſpected of hereſy; and they violently pro- 
_ ceetied againſt every ane. Who perſiſted in 4 
profeſſion of his opinion. In virtus of theſe pro- 
;  ceedingsmany. were condemned tgthe flames, and 
; others kept in priſon. Amongſt the latter was *$ 
George Buchanan, an elegant poet and celehrated = 
hiſtorian. The ſtate of religion and of the Re- 2 
formation continued upon this footing in Scot- 
land till che death of James, which happened ig 
JJ. T hamab hae 
_ He left by his widow, Mary of Lorrain, 4 
| daughter, only ſeven days old, who was heireſs, 
to his kingdom, and was known afterwargs bx 
the name of Mary Stuart. According to the an- 
cjegt cuſtom of Scotland, a Regent was appointed. 
and James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, a relation 
to the young, Queen, was railed; to that dignity, 
This nobleman, before he was made Regent, had. 
| approved, and even profeſſed, the truth of the 
Reforme d doctrine; but, when he took the eins 
of, government, the fear of the Romiſh clergy, / 
and more particularly of Cardinal Beton, Arch-. 
biſhop of St, Andrew's, made him abjure aa 
itue faith. Although the number of the Re. 
formed was very great, and daily increaſing, yet 


3 Very good hiſtorians place this fact in the year 15 30. but 
Francis Lambert, under whom Hamilton ſtüdied in his re- 
treat at. Marbourg, in his dedication to his explication of the 

Apocalyps, a very ſcarce work, ſays, that this noble martyr 
ſukkere death in the courſe of the ſawe year in Which thig 
work was publiſhed, i. e. in 1528. n 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 6c _ 
the greateſt part of them were afraid of making a & 
public profeſſion» of their 'opifttons, upon account — = 
pf the erceſſive cruelty of the "clergy, and the 
almoſt "abſolute authority of the Cardinal of St. 
Andrew's, who, as long as he lived, hindered the _ 
progreſs of the Reformation. But the Divine ven · 1 
geance ſoon overtook' him, and he ſuffered the 1 
puniſhment he had ſo myth deſerved ; for, havi 
condemned ſe verul confeſſors to the moſt cru 
tortures, he attacked a venerable old man, whoſe 
name was William Sephocard*,' whoſe extraordi- 
nary: virtue rendered kinyvery dear to the people, 
and after having uſed Various arrifices to deſtroy 
him, he atſength had him brought to the ſtake; 
and ſtood himielf at the window of his palace to 
feaſt his eyes with this inhuman ſpegtacle. Some 
gentlemens* indignation being rait at this at- 
rocious action, they ſurpriſed the Cardinal the 
ſame year, 1546. in the midſt of his palace, and 
having given him many wounds, threw him from 
the ſameè window where he had viewed the martyr- 
dom©oFrSephocard; : i 7 3 „ 
The Regent, after the death of the Cardinal, 
not only ſhewed himſelf more mild to the Re- 
formed, but ſoon after joined their communion; 
and his example was followed by moſt of the no- 
bility. This was the reaſon that when the Queen 
Mother, Mary of Lorrain, took the government 
of the kingdom . herſelf,” in the name of her 
daughter, ſhe could not, though ſhe was a great 
enemy to the Reformation, hinder it's progreſs. 
And when John Knox, who may be looked upon 
as the principal Reformer of Scotland, exerted 
himſelf, with all his power, againſt the maſs, 
and the moſt groſs ſuperſtitions: of Popery, the 
Reformed became more bold, and began, 
in 1555. to form aſſemblies, and to found 


7 Biſhop Burnet calls him Wiſhart. 219 
various 
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various churches. Let, the Biſhops ha 
much power in the kingdom, Knox —_— 


to fly from their perſecutions, and to retire into 
| PE San from thence he went to Geneva. ants 
WEE The cruelty of the . clergy ſerved greatly to 

13 ee, the work of the Reformation. In truth, 

it was the very cauſe that the great people and 
nobles, in order to oppoſe the fatal evils that 
threattned the country, aſſembled themſelves in 
1558, under the name of Congregation. (a name 
-which the church of Scotland hath ever ſince re- 
rained) and reſolved; reciptotally, to defend them- 
ſelves with all their ſtrength, even by foree of 
arms. This affociation ſoan produced very happy 
effects. The Reformed 3 or rather ob- 
rained by violence, in the ſame year, a fort of 
ſecurity andiaberty-of conſcrence from the Queen 
Regent, „ 0 all her oppoſition. - But 
ſhe did not ſcruple, ſoon after, to break her word 
with them; however, even this action did not at 
all prejudice the advancement of the true religion. 
The Queen ſaw herſelf, in 1560. obliged to quit 
. the Fogency and died foo after, not without hav- 
pented of her conduct, and ſhewn ſome 

reſpect ro ct to the truth ſne had perſecuted. 

Fe bo Queen of Scotland having married 
Pal I. 2 of France, was out of the king- 
dom, which . Knox to leave Geneva and 
return to his country, with the deſign of eſt ab- 
liſhing there the ſame form of worſhip, and eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline, which he had fo much liked 
in Geneva. Having ſtrongly recommended this 
form to the congregation of Scotland, it was 
| by all the orders of the kingdom, and 
| ſolemnly confirmed by the parhamenr, after the 
death of the Queen Mother, in 1360. By this 
means Popery was intirely aboliſhed, and the 
2 5 Reformation 
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dom, univerfally received. 13 
When Mary returned into "Scotland, after the 
death of her huſband, in 1861. ſhewed. a diſ- 
poſition greatly averſe to the Reformation; but 
ſhe could be of no ſervice. to the Catholics, as 
their party was intirely ruined. This Princeſs 


= 


ave maſs ſaid in her private chape 
find in hiſtory an account of the . dreadful  mif- 
; fortunes of Mary Stuart, who, after many un · 
37 happy adventures, was kept in priſon for a long 
X time in England, and was at laſt beheaded by 

| the hand of an executioner in 1387. James 
Stuart, her ſon and ſucceſſor, was faithfully at- 
tached to the Reformed religion, which he pro- 
*X tected in his kingdom, and even defended by his 
xXx writings. In 160g he reunited, to his hereditary 

= Kingdom thoſe of England and Ireland, which 
"3 came to him by the death of Elizabeth; and 
= ſince that time the Reformed has been the 
1 e religion in theſe three kingdoms. " 
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N no part of the world did the Reformation 

meet with ſo many difficulties, and ſuch great 
oppoſirion, as in the Low-Countries *. | It's-firſt 
ſeeds were waſhed in the blood of martyrs, but 
the fruits they produced, in length of time, were 
beautiful, and abundant. The pious endeavours 
wy! the "rar cen. who labouredat this ee 


$44 As Brand's «hiſtory of the Reformation in the . 
"Countries, is the moſt celebrated, it has been tranſlated into 
"Engliſh. Mr. Gerdes has alſo enlatged on _= B N in 
. "x4 Volt. of his than Renov. 
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work, at laſt produced the admirable" republic of 
the United Provinces ; the foundation and pre- 
Tervatioh of Which his been attended with many 
vilible marks of protection from on high. Fort 
ſome centuries patt, theſt provintes had furniſhed 
many glorious witneſſes of the truth, who pub- 

" Haly exclaimed againſt the corruption that "was 

introduced into rhe moſt pure and holy of all. 

11 religions, by the partiſans of the church of Rome. 
3 Great numbers of the Vaudois who had ſuffered 

very grievous perſecutions,” took” refuge in the 

Low-Countries, where their doctrine, although at 
firſt greatly oppoſed, was, in the end, of much 
Aezrvice to the cauſe of truth. So that when the 

Reformation fpread with ſuch” rapidity through 

Germany and Swiſſerland, many perſons” were 

Found in the ſeventeen Provinces” who ardently 

wiſhed to enjoy the fame advantage 
Their deſires at firſt met with no obſtacles, and 

every thing ſeemed to prepare the way for the 
revolution that had taken place in the neighhour- 
ing countries; when, by the condemnation pro- 
nounced againſt Luther-in 1521. and the preſcrip- 
tion which followed it, the ſpirit of perſecution 
paſſed, as it were, by contagion: into the Low- 
ountries, which were under the dominion of 

Charles V. As ſoon as the perſecution. begun, it 

became violent; and it's rigour was redoubled 
by the ſedition of the Anabaptiſts. During the, 
reign of this Emperor, it is ſuppoſed there pe- 

riſhed no leſs than fifty thouſand men by revolts 
n arcade ed ALS 
Mp Pdhilip II. who was become King of Spain, and 
| Sovereign of the Low- Countries, by the death of 
his father, was a very cruel and mercileſs Prince ; 
and theſe provinces ſuffered during his reign very 
great hardſhips. Upon quittiag the Low- Coun- 
tries to return into Spain, he gave the govern- 
Ne ment 
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Margaret of Parma 


commanded. 


ce. Thoſe who.go- 
ht to.;deprive them 
0 rable rights n n. 
joyed, and gre f The Flemings then 
7 the Princeſs in the molt, preſſing manner 


verned the 


* 
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more than. four: hundred, of the Robles | 


account 1 


formed a confederacy for the defence of their 
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; 2 ſtanding. this, 
and encouraged 
aſſembled. 
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they. had gained very little by it, their affairs ſtill = 
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. hw their religious ceremonies. 
cotiſequerites Of theſe ſedſttons ut feſtfeem- 
1 1 to the Proteſtants, av ir 
m 5 cunceons from the Princeſs, who 
it neceffary t6 yield to the times, in f. 
= 988 prevent a neral inſurtection. But ſoon 
9 this, the Nobſes depentling on Mt the promiſes 
ey had received, pręſſed the execution/of then, 
"demanded the free Exerciſe of their religion 
in Ly new petition they Sumner pb bur 
this heYifiifvely 'refuled.” This Monarch, at the 
84 time, ede all that s ſiſter had done 
romiſed, — che como. 
he Fleminy nd it neteftbry Wer ts we re- 
cans to othe e for cheit ſecurity; 
hilſt they were deliberating o hat they 
, Philip gave them a new Governor in the per- 
| of Ferdinand of Toledo, Duke ef Alba, 
1 Captain, Hur a man worally voick af huma⸗- 
Ferdinand arrived in the” Low-Countiies 
1 £69. with orders to reduce to dhe dienee by 
e Woke of arms, thoſe whom the court df 
Spain regarded as rebels; and mutheicreded i 
miſſion. Foon after his arrival, he arreſted 
e Counts of Hy i and of Hern, the wo 
Art Noblemen of:ichat country, who were great- 
diſtinguiſhed for their explons” in war, and 
Fhoſe i ede conkifted ( 0 in nobty defending che 
_ rights and privil their . Aller 
having kept them Nel time in priſon, h hud 
their cauſe read; m they loſt their Reads en 4 
Feaffold. The Duke uf Alba eſtablibed, at the ſume 
tithe, 4, new tilbumal, call ' the Ooucdelt af yu 
; before wich zl whole were carried who 
a not, in ev , © coliforin to the ner 
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am, to defend the, liberties. of their .countty,, 
which G2, continued to do till 1381. When they 
folemily declared, they.would no longer acknows- 
 FTdzz theKing Spain tio be their Soveteigp. "I 


_ 'Thele five provinces were ſoon joined. by two = 
ene and 


a i 
united Mitch | them | their efforts for ; the. mainte- 
ri 'of that liberty which they. 1 Ns — 
fectiy eſtabliſhed.” "But whilſt they ere buſied 
in concluding. rhis Freat work, „ 
fl Protector, NNO pefi ed by the hands of a de:, 
1 reſtable hg, at Delfe, i 1584, Maurice, s 
_ allowed his Reps ; and having con- 
anden the wir with the" fame le eb, the Spa. 
niatds were obliged. to conclude a-truce in 160g. 
wa on 12 Republic of A F 
Which had been very powerful from its origi 
and was at the N Weſtphalia 1885 
e us. 4 ſovereign and, independent 
© Theſe generous citizens who had expreſſed ts 
much zeal for the preſervation of their liberties, 
and the "defence of their countty, were no Icls 
anxious for the'eſtabliſtiment of the true religion. 
The gofpel* was HORNY amongſt them with, "vt 
great ſncceſs in ſeveral provinces ..of the LOW. 
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Countries,” by 'preathers from Wittenberg, Zu- ö 
rich and Geneva. Francis Junius, 3% native, of . 
Geneva, Was one of their firſt, and moſt. diſtin TY 
guiſhed "divines. © Several perſons of prude N 


and underſtanding ſought earneſtly to re-eſtabliſh 

= berween the' two. Proteſtant .communions, 

all in pain. However, the number. of the 

_ Reformed increaſed” ſo ;confiderably throughour 
the United" Provinces, that their religion became, 
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i They publiſhed in 1361. x Gteon, of Rith, 
iel 5 5 frequently Tepeared afterwards ; an 
which being ar length reviſed by che ſynod of Der- 
drecht, was confirmed by the un 17 1 1 content . 
of all the churches in Holland. * 2. ſeveral 
of the Reformed churches elde mſelyes, 
and adopted bath in dodtrine, worſhip and, diſci- 

line the conſtitution | of che church of Geneva, 
The univerſity of Leyden, founded in 1575. 
under the protection of William Prince of Orange, 


4 0 was of gfear ſervice to religion in thoſe countries. 
This untverſſty was endowed with great l 88. 
he 


and was very celebrated from it's beginning. 
States General have neyer ſince then negle 
any thing that could poſſibly tend to the 75654 
it. w\, firm eſtabliſhment ** the Reformed religion; 5 
burt at the ſame time reflecting on the fatal 15 


of intoleration, from which their provinces | 

lately ſuffered ſo much, under the dominian 
the Spaniards, they granted the free exerciſe of 
all religions throughour their dominions. * 
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wv Fisronv af the RxroxuArTion in Pola; 
1 = 2 Hundanr and T'LANSYLVANLA, ot N 
'N the centuries preceding that of the Bete 
mation, Poland *, though covered with the 
ickeft veil of ignorance and ſuperſtition, had 
ſtill preſerved ſome ſparks of the ancient goſpel- 
dg&rins, that even the barbarity of thoſe time 


was not able intirely to ext extingvil Some fol- 
lowers of John Huſs, who taken refuge in 


Poland, to eſe bp the violent perſecution that was 
raiſed. againſt them Un DO EY 


es Wengelfing nher Eeelef. Sclavon, in B. I. GC. 8. 52 
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78: ; Ki GLESLASTIEAL wier 
ſogs wit dent 7 for 1 Refo rmation 3 
1 1 8 8 num per of pricts Who... 
1 5 Ty ffrecorh century, were, 

3 Ae e FIG lacrament . 
t 1 1 5 0 ayiour's inſtitu⸗ 
Fi 3 8 he OO ut depriving them of 

thb yl he Np 0 4 Up Per. Poland. Iker 
wile, 1 nþjed J'at P len, N. 1500, demanded, 43 


eſſing- terms, that the. cammynion, 
celebrated in Poth! inds. . | 
55 e of ty labours and eee of La 929 
Vingli ſpread d; throughout all 
| 1 commanded” King, Sigil- 
Vids leg Rb 10. Fc 10 uſe all poſi le. 
1 * kingdom. from, the conta- 
| Tf, w £8, , In, conſequence. of Which, 
1 1623. and renewed. in, 524. 0 
* ls 5 Wire dückion ar 107 
A of Ec 008 book. in Poland J 
15 Win his was not. 9 — 5 
= Reden u the; entrance of the, goſpel. 
into that e for even in the ſame year 
1523. 4 loving ones, chere were, in ſeve- 
ral parts Fr the kingdom, perſons who taught the 
_ true.gaolpel doctrine; Some of chen were ſtrangers; : 
and — natives of the place: but they cannot 
roperl be * ſaid to haye founded an fy churche 


Fw * th years,” that theſe Proceftan 
mifiiſters held at ho) ek in, the diſtrict of bal 

cola the firt'Reformed tynod bf Poland: ” 4$ 
e brethren "of d being expelled | in 


the begining of the Wars of ak in Ge” 


©T1 SY 


eithe ws 1549, and, 1550." If ; Was, 1n Sl 3 


»; Beſides the work of "Wengerſcius,' t 

long; aceount: 6f the ' Reformiationlin” Pol 
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environs, and there formed the firſt church rhat 
Lem to Pruffta, ſevetal of their brethren Havin 


tem, if the impoktunity of che Bi 


5 0 ceedings by ſeeing that King 
2 if wy 


4% © 
- p * 
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ancients of their churches eſtübliſhed a fitſt paſ- 


in Dringi 
188975 n | penetrated | 
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war by Fetdifiand'F King of che Romans, and 
= afterwards Emperor, from all his kingdotns, re- 


tired id 13487 to Poſſen in Upper Poland and it 


nad ever "exiſted in Poland. From thence they 


1 that country for their place of retreat 

This country would have been . 
| hop of Poſſen 

had not | prevailed en Sigmund” Auguſtus to. 


*t N | drive them out of the Kingdom. Some uf erg 


who went into Pruſna, Being forced: to return 
to Poſſen on account of their health, formed 
there an aſſembiy, which in time became ſo 
conſiderable as openly to take upon itſelf, 
in 1554; the title of the Church of the Confeſ- 


ſion of Bohemia, This church was the mother 


cf ome ochers, which were flicceſlively eſtabliſhed 


in the neighbouring diſtticts. Many religious 
perſons attaelleck themſelves to thetr intereſts. 
Amongſt which number we find feveral” great 
gdom, and ſome of the principal 
ey were encouraged in theſe pro- 
Sigiſmund Au- 


ſtus had no real averſion'to' the true doctrine, 


e be was obliged. by the clergy, from 


time to time, to publiſſi Rvere edifts againſt it. 
God having chus freely beſtowed his bléfüng on 
cke pious labours of th Bohemian brethren, the 


tor; or füperintendant of the churches in Upper 
Poland; Geotgt Ifrael, who had greatly contri- 
buted to the foundation of theſe churches, was 
inveſted with vis dignity in 1387. 
Whit the Bohennan' brethren were employed 
to perftetion the churches che had. 

Deer Poland, the light of the göſpel 


* 


, » | 
0 on F 8 : * # 
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20 before-mentioned,; held in 1549, We may 


: Justiz ive the Hirſt place 500 the 12 | 
im 


of thele provinces to E rancis Lümannius of Corfu, 
who was Chief Provincial, of the Franciſcags.in 
Poland, and chaplain to the Dowager 977 85 | 
mother to Sigmund Auguſtos. This Divine ha 
very much profited. by the books publiſhed. by 
the Reformers in Savony and Swiflerland to ex- 
Plain and. defend, the true ebe ier : he 
partigularly applied himfelf- to the ſtudy of Cal- 
in's inſtitutions, and. recommended the attentive 
_ peruſal of them to the King. He taught the doc- 
_ rrine he found in theſe works, and made many diſ- 
eiples, who afterwards became men of great repu- 
_ tation amongſt the Reformed. 'Liſmannius, ſome 


time after, being ſent into Italysby the King, his 


place was ſupplied by Francis Stancarus of Man- 
tua, a follawer of Zwinglius. Being commanded 


by the Biſhop of Cracow to teach the Hebrew 
ngvage, he embraced this opportunity of in- 
ructing his pupils in proteſtantiſm; Re which 


ne was thrown into priſon. But being ſoon. after 
delivered from thence, he, retired to a city of Du- 


3 bo tee Which was under the government of 

taniſlaus 1 SEG a follower of Zwing- 
lius, Stancarus had a ſchool. of three. hundred 
pupils in that city, the greateſt. part of ,whom, 


C 


ſt 
were of noble families. This learned man con- 


e e other things, to the Reforma- 
tion of t 3. N 
ſulſjed the luftre of his good actions, and diſho- 

noured” himſelf by ong groſs error, of which we 
ſhall, haye. ogcaſion to ſpeak hereafter. We ſhall 
Here only confing ourſelves to his uſeful. works x 
ke Rad. for companion in his Jabours, 'Feli 


Er 9 


_ 


thuania,.as we may gudge. from the 1 Fine 


eſe countries; but he, in ſome meaſure, 


elix Cru- 
Tiger, 


T0 d 
1 
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iger, Who afterwards leaving Stancarus on the 
= diſcovery of his errors, was elected ſenior or ſu- 
perintendant of the churches in Lower Poland. 
Tſe Read and followed the doctrine and form 
ot worſhip of the Zwinglian Proteſtants. 
Tze churches of Lower Poland were of the 
ame communion with thoſe of Swiſſerland. In 
17554. Liſmannius, by the order of Sigiſmund 
XX Auguſtus, went into Swiſſerland to purchaſe 
dome books for that Monarch, and at the fame 
time to confer with the prineipal divines of 
chat country on matters of religion, | This pro- 
duced à new bond of friendſhip, and more 
XX cloſely united the churches of Poland and 
I Swiſſerland. The divines of | both parties held a 
very intereſting correſpondence by letters with 
RE each other, which ſerved yery much to confirm 
the Reformed. of that part of Poland in the reli- 


difference between the [Reformed of the two 
"XX churches, both as to their original, and their 
confeſſion of faith, thoſe of the Upper Poland 
= 4 being attached to the doctrine and eccleſiaſtical 
ites of the Bohemian brethren, whilſt thoſe of 
the Lower Poland formed themſelves on the mo- 


* 


and worthy perſons of the two communions fear- 


"RE this account, which would be 
do che progreſs of the truth, laboured with f 
real and fervor. to finite. them. George 


reat 


Su c e e 


r 


rwards held for the ſame purpoſe 


T7 ſynod was 


gee. 


= EY had lately embraced. There was ſome 


del of the church of Zurich. Several learned; 


g leck any civifion ſhould ariſe berween them on 
6 fly detrimental 


vas the firſt who attempted this work; and his 
endeavours proved not altogether ineffectual. A 


Az ; at Chrencick, a market-town in Lower Poland 4 
at which the divines of both communions aflem- 
died in 23355. The deliberations of this aſſembly 

_ ak 1 N Mere 
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were-ronewedthat ſame year at Golnchow in 
t Boland; under the auſpices of Count Raphacb 
Ki. At length, thit union fo long and arc 
denthy wiſhed fbr, was concluded, and 
firmly eſtablihed. Since that time, the Ro- 
ſmatmed churches of Poland, part of thoſt of 
the conftſſion af Bohemia and) thoſe of that of 


rar al have formed * an and _ 


paſtprocm common, * 
- Burahere were allo, - aniengts the Refhnticd: in 
Poland; +{partiqularly in Upper Poland, ſeveral 
porſona attached i to the confeſſiun of Au | 
whocwers defitous of | profefiing the Refor 
A the exrct manner in which in had 
been: .eltubliſhed/by/ Luther in Sanony. The Re- 
farmed of the tivo communions, that were la 
united; thaught-nothing would be more defirable 
than to.incorporare, if it as poſſible, their-bre- 
thran of the confeſſion of Augſbourg into their 
revunion. A mongſt tlie latter; there were many- 
wha. ſincescly-wiſhed it.. Frequent councils were 
Held on © this.) ſubjet ſo important to all the 
23% par cn 
__and:1567. But ſome 39 were raed! 
by the ſpinit of party, by their 1 
paſſians, got the . + and 4 continually» op- 
e m, for a long 
2 ented this happy — But when the 
divanes: of Wittenberg. declared that they- didi 
nat diſapprove..othes projet of the re- union be- 
teen the-Reformed; and che Lutherans of Po.. 
land, thoſe who had Ar 4 rep no lon- 

ger dared/ to doit open ß. 5 
Every thing now ſeemedits: ed 
at commpliſimem of this goodiwork, Phe. 
ratives having been . 
the ſynods of Poſſen, and of VIlna, both hel 
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ia 130. .they,againtcoproked-4in.:the. fame-year = 

2 | — general council, of TLendomir ! to put che 
Falch ſtroke to the eſtabliſhment of concord. 
The event, perfeckix anfwered de fayourable 
hopes hey had conceived; af it.: After ſome dif 
pe. concerning the, merit df. the, three con. 


„ * 


E 


ons of Bohemia, Swifferland, and of Augſbourg. 
they waſely, and with general approbation, de- 
termined, that each cmmunion .ſhoule.7 retain. 
it's own. confeſſions; and that a n] confeon 
ſhould be drawn, up. for the common, ſuch as 41 
might ſign; which was done with great ſucceſs, 
| with the. a Wt of all who! were inte- 
reſted 8 This confeſſion, called Con- 
ſenſus, was again approved, and conßtmed in 
ſeveral ſy nods Held at Boſſen, Cracom and Fetri- 
cow. And the complete ratiieatipn of it was made 
in the, general ſyndd of, Thotne, in 1398. No- 
ching could be bettet founded, nor could appa- | 
rently .. be mare likely to laſt, chan this union: — 
ti however. it's "FRESH continued no longer 1 
mus Gliczner, the firſt 


d from their original, ſhould 

4 e conſiderable eſtabliſnment, and happy ſecu- 
9 ry they. at length enjoyed: for from the firſt their 
ax "HANGS: and: daQtrine had 8 by: 
the moſt ſeyere- edicts, and themſelves - baniſhed: 
4 the kingdom. But notwithſtanding all theſe ob- 
2 nne avs © 5 428 n r a 1.07716 08 g 7 
1 Phe reader will find à very full account of this affair in 

rnd , Kacles,. Fe J 
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ſtaeles, the Bohemian brethten, Fn the U er 
Poland, and the Reformed of the Swifferland' 
communion in the Lower, continuing to 2 5 
4 ſpel, made many proſelytes, ee 
kan e nobility" of of the m, | 
who powerfully ſupported them againſt the Popes, 
and-particularly againſt the attacks of the — 2 
of the Kingdom. It ig certainly true, that 

King Sigifmund Auguſtus himfelf iaclined to 
them, and did not diapprove their dodrine. F 
Even ſome of the Biſhops openly confeſſod the) 
had no diſlike to the 4 goſpe el-doctrine, which x 
prevented the other prelates, who were of different 
opinions, from raiſing ecutions againſt thoſe . 
they called Heretics* he Reformed got the bet- 
ter in many diets. In that of Nate held in 

£564: Sigmund Auguſtus approved their con- 

fenen, and gave his protection to thoſe who hat 

ae by granting to them many conſiderable 

privileges.” After the death of this Prince, the 
a alliance of all orders 2 8 in Wl 
1573. took eve Mere or nece the pre. 
ü A780 of 2 of the . — lo in- [8 
matters of religion. "This alliance was inſertd 
with the unanimous conſent of the ſame orders 
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Henry Duke of Anjou, and ſolemnly confirm 
an doath, which was afterwards alſo taken by the 
Kings Stephen and Sigiſmund III. From this ade 
| the Reformed in Poland might have enjoyed a 
happy peace during this 'whole century, ha 
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not Urs troubled by the Unitarians, of = ] 
We ſhall have vorafin to ipod” nercafier. | 
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„ Conſult a. aa; publiſhed in folio at 
, Heli in 1706. intitled, Jura & libertares reflidentium in 
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by | MAL now turn our vie v towards Hun ary.* 4 


n before the time of... the glorious Rei ga 
Vaudois, w 


weſtern church 
tetired there fome centuries ago, {pread: YL 
them, the: ſeeds Ne the Reformation; and in 
fifteenth century, the Hullites Jettling in — 4 


che Hungarian, proyinges, -brought with them 
4 I lt doctrine... It ba) TEL the, 5 perſecu- 


on ot a” Em lima, > to hom: Han. 


had made in Saxohy,, ſhawld-raile - * A 


of the Hungarians. | The Writings 5 Luther 
yoere at Frſt o ught for with great 

very a ſpread throughout all 
Tranſylvania. From that time, ſeve 


. = | 
2 5 

10 

8 thoſe deſigned for the church, as; well. 


1 5 4 thoſe of other employments, and even ſome 
the Nobility, fre 8 the univerſity of Wit⸗ 
tenburg to dear 


p = tant diyines. , 5 — thoſe who ſtudied. at that 


„and the other Protef- 


uniyerlity,. we may diſtinguiſh Martin Cyr 
2 afterwards became. the firſt paſtor. of the 


he eyere edicts of King Levis agaioft the 55 
15 ide ate £405 ene 1 
agen b pee, vs, printed at Darche in 


Bi mate in cy eat & 
and 15 Teak al: 9 a very 
his Refo = ANT 1. 5 >) 66, Oh Fs con 


forgration 


his 
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therins, 8 chey ſufered. ;Mhot 
the tender eiae Rona i 5 
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ble kürn. As ar as deck on the Held 


at Ft The perſecotton chnti- 
Tre ae rt mary = in Tür 
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at number Sy 8 weren- 
1 8 that means 
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S Tore” favourable 
"death of ee "ods „ ſentl for 


r td bus to Him it 4 $36 We af hr” tier 

erntfs'of the Low. *Contitfits; John Ezep uſe: 

fine ere vat, Ffom He 110 15 
Had jut Ren elected for their Nin „Gu of fear 
. of HR in 1270 1 The 
violent AE in the Proteſtants, BY Which he 
confirmed altthioſt of the fame kind 1. 


74; but this Prince as Won dtiven 


as Ki 


Suted. 


efdifraftd treated the 


3 to ſend Proteſtant 


N * * 1 were ſucces 


ary by Ferdinand the lawful Sovereign of 
m/, and the edit remdinied”? 4 
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mor Oo che number of churches duny 

2 . e ores were in five free &. 
ungary, namely, /Cabvie; Leute 

2 2 Hermanſtadt and LiEuventz s 

which was added the county ef Sarov; II 


ties a N 


churches preſented eto Ferdinand th 1530 4 
ſbmon, which was afterwards a und Ad. 
= ons ings as -confornhable' ro: ches e 


13 churches of the confr on f Au 
2 this time, the dethrotied Prince, is 
2 cn means a0 fe. eſtabliſh his uffhirs, . 
amſtance fromthe warlike /Bolyrhan, E 
= of the'Turks,” and abrained ages duffetent 
wecours to Tetfieve' them in reg and fone for 
ET lowing years. Tus enlivened tHe zeal of ſome Uf 
dhe Bühops, and viher favoarets'vf Popery, again 
to diſturd the Pieteſtants, and cet ine even to 
treat them wirr mur rigour. The gresteſt ſufferet 
dy them was Matthias Devay; an Muſtrious Re! 
Xx former of Hungary who pubHhed mahy very el 
* cellent works,” and did infinite Werker His comm? 
ex. He was calted the Nuthrereof Hungary. After 
| 2 I e impriſoned at Buduf he Was 
from thence to anther Priſon za Vienna, were 
1 "XX he remained My, banc time To expectation 
XX of death. * "ng at faſt reſtored — + 
TE oliberty;” evay was prevfiehing the” 
in Hungary, Juicy Barns: 3 preached 
nit in Trantylvants) ie Was he Erk Proteſ. 
rant Puſtor eſtabhited by the n magiſtrucy at Crotic 
ſtadt in 1333 And the Reforimdeion' df chat ati 
Las intruſted to h care. The zral and in 
be exerted, on this oceaſton! Was gttended wi 
wd moch ſueceſp chat When the Princes Eros. 
dech, widow of Jehn Ozepuſs, Who diet in r 
ae into” Tranſylvania, ſhe ſaw, "with gre 
X tonith "the" Reformation m an | 
ANC EB 
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ſolieited by George Martinufius.to-perſecure the 
Proteſtants; but it was impoſſible for her to pre- 


Ws... the progreſs of their do&rine, The Saxons, 
3 who were in Tranſylvania, male a public pro- 


mon of the Proteſtatit faich in 1544. In the 
Tear following, the; Proteſtants-held their firſt 
| ſynod at Media; and all thoſe who aſſiſted at it, 
Adopted the rites of the Saxon church, by ſigning. 
tte confeſſion of Augſpourg. Many ſynods were 
 likewiſe.held in Hungary, the acts of which be. 
| _ ing. ſigned by moſt of the clergy, is ſufficient 
3 proof that the goſpel greatly prevailed in that 
country. At the beginning of the Reformation 
in Hungary, and in Tranſylvanta, the goſpe} 
was preached. indifferently by the miniſters of the 
_ confeſſion of Augſbourg, or by thoſe of the con- 
feſſion of Swiſſerland, although the number of 
the former were much the moſt conſiderable. 
Matthias Devay, whom ve have befote menti- 
| oned, way. one of the moſt celebrated amon 
the latter; from the year 15 30. oreven before that 
time, -he-conſecrated his whole time and attention 
to the Reformation of the church of Buda. But 
from the year 1360. the Proteſtants of Hungary 
and Tranſylvania: became ſtill more united with 
thoſe of Swillerland than they had before been, 
and many great perſons came into their commu- 
nion, and openly: profeſſed their doctrine. The 
moſt celebrated àmongſt them were Stephen 
Tegedin, Peter Milius, and Martin Calman- 
Chibi. They publiſhed in 1568. 4 confeſſion 
ff aich, which, with that of Swiſſerland, was 
received in all the churches;; and, in 1566. the 
miniſters of the Reformed (churches in Hungary 
ſigned the confeſſion. of Geneva, drawn up by 
4 eodore Beza. They likewiſe ſigned that of 
SWilkerland, ſuch as it had appeared that 1 
IF = y 4+ ur ; 


% 


2 x; 6 „ 


but more fully and exactly explained. From that 
time, although the Reformed churches grew very 
numerous, Proteſtants of the two commu- 
nions were in perfect friendſhip: with each other, 
inſomuch, that the ſtudents of divinity among the 
Proteſtants preferred the univerſity of Wuten-⸗ 
berg to any other in Germany. But, being treated 
by divines of chat city wich too much ſeverity, 

t 
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ey quitted Wittenberg in 1590. and went ta 


Heidelberg, which cauſed ſome coolneſs between 
the two: communions . Rn 
it was not without much trouble, and many 
perſecutions, that the goſpel-doctrine Was pro- | 
| gated, and firmly eſtabliſhed in Hungary and 

Hanf lvania. - But, however, God grante fre- 
Korn, to thoſe. churches times of peace and tran- 
quility. King Ferdinand I. ſeeing the Reforma- 
don ſo far advanced in his kingdom, granted the 
free exerciſe of that religion to five free cities in 
Opt Hubgary, to foutteen cities af the county 
of Czepuß, to ſame others in Lower Hung 


n 


and all che Nobles of the' Kingdom, © Je - 
giſmund granted the ſame liberty to. the Trantz l. 
vanians in 1563. and, in the following year ſome 
cities of | Hungary obtained the ſame privilege” 
from the King Maximilian, ſon to Ferdinand. At 
length, in 1606. Rodalphus, Emperor and Kin 


of Hungary, having concluded the peace of Vi- 
enna with Stephen Betſtai, Prince of Tranſyl- 
vania, he granted to the Proteſtants an inviolable 


religious peace. Their privileges were not only 5 


confirmed to them, but conſiderably increaſed. by 

King Matthias in 1608.: whole example was fol- 

lowed by all his ſucceſſors. s. 
The. proſperity of the Refarmed in Tranſyl- 

' vania was Unfortunately diſturbed! by the ſect ot 

'Unitarians, who"occalioned them much trouble. = 

George Blandratus, a phyſician, whom John Si- 
Yor. * 6 __ giſmung, 


* 


5 
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perſon very 
which ſect the Prince alſo joined, after havin 


But the ſtate of their affairs was greatly altered 


of different ſentiments from the late Prince, their 


A 


giſmund;” Prince of Tranſylvania; had invited to 
that place in 1363. was, at firſt; the chief of that 
ty The Prince always followed his advice 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs. The great favour which 
Blandratus enjpyed, induced Francis Davidis, a 
much eſteemed amongſt the Re- 
of the Unitarians, 


formed, to 2 2 into the party 


heard many conferences betwetn them and the 
Proteſtants. ' Upon this important acqquiſition, 
they obtained ſeveral very extenſive privileges. 


on the death of John; Sigiſmund in 1571. and 
the ſucceſſion of Stephen Bathori;' for he bein I 


credit very much decreaſed. We ſhall take ano++ 
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Arr kiss of the Cine of his. and parti 1 
cCulaty of che Copncii of Tarxx, and the 7 
Sopierxx of the Jesvirs. 4 | Ft 1 


E have ſeen, in the hiſtory 7 | the bre 
ſooceting! centuries,” the ſtate of the Ro- 
man church before the Reformers began that 
great Work, which God enabled them ſo hap- 
pily to complete. This church, weakened by 
the continual attacks it received from all parts, 
was approaching to it's ruin; inſomuch, that the 
Popes, with their adherents, were forced, earneſt. 
ly to ſeek means for it's ſupport. If the Chriſ./ 
tian Princes had lent, an ear to their advice; the 
means they would have imployed would have 
been thoſe of! fire and the ſword. But moſt of 
the Princes, Nen thoſe of es ar ſtrong- 
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cd, demanded a councit 
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ng already - found'by experience, in many cou 
tries of Europe, particularly To France, Englan 


0M 


4 
o 
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Scotland, and the Low- Countries, that the vio. 
x lenge of perſecution was fo far from deſtroyinę 

dhe true religion, that it contributed to it's ro- 
Pagition and "increaſe. © The Pbjict, © therelite, | 
8 were obliged to ſtek for other tetnedics to theſe 


= evils. ' None preſented” themſelves more appa- 
== rently efficacious than the conyocation of a gene- 
61 ral council, This had been the laſt reſource of 
the Popes, on many former occaſions, in thei 
| greateſt. extremities. ©” The Proteſtants of "Ge; 


many had likewiſe earneſtly requeſted it at the 
beginning of the Reformation; and this Empefar 
Charles Y had frequently adviſed the Popes, to 
Lonſent ro fo fe ene univerſal à requeſt, But 
they, conſcioas that their influence was no longer 
Phat it once was; were unwilling to allow of the 
onvocation; and it was almoſt by force that 
cir conſent was obtained. The Pigteſtants, in. 
but it was only under 


ertain conditions, which were krüly just and 
Equitable.” Such a council could never be agrec- 


ble to the Popes; for which reaſon Clement 


II obtinately Hecken it + and, upon "repeated 
atholic Princes on the ſubject, 


be propoled'to them very difftrent'eondicions, 
ad fuck as were ſo palpably unjuſt, that he 


ew the Proteſtants could got accept them. 
Tope Clement died in 1534. before this affair was 


1 ; concluded. His ſucceflor Faul III. 3 ſeeing it 


vould be vain to attempt the railing bf new dim. 


culties that might at length cauſe a general In- 
= !vorrection, 1 5 a great deſire for tis council, 
Which he at appointed at Mantua after. 

| wards Vicenta, and at laſt at Trent, on the co. : 
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this fo long wiſhed for council was not held 


ed to acknowledge. 


3 


ons were again opened by the order of Pius IV. 
They continued until. the coüncil was fully ter- 
minated, which happened in December 156 . 
Many learned perſons, even of ho he . 
Rome, were truly defirous to obtain the end for 


' which this council had been conyoked - and the 


neceſſity ot Which the Popes themſelves ſeem- 
ca do led | he Reformation of the 
church, both in it's faith and manners, in it's 


hief and- members, was the. only means fully 


#13 IT0 


nown.” F. Cogtayer's edition, Printed in 2 vols: 4to; at Am- 
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4 x Fa er Paul's ache the conneil of Trent is well 


ſtertlam in 1736. is the 


"4nd woſt Cerec. Thepreface 


ta this 2ellition ig very excellent, Salig alſo has gien n 1 
This Fine cob in Latin, in . -i "gd 


- go9d hiſtory of 
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10.8 thoſe. fatal troubles that had for ſo 
N 5 "diſtreſſed the churches of ue 5 


But when AJ came io the point of n 
nly ne e e Sans. T0 arriye at end, 
 Papes,, though they before appeared „ 1. 
defcend to them, NOW ieren, del- 
1 ed all the meaſures that they had been taken, 
and reduced things into their former confuſion. 
5 night truly Jays 5 the whole duty of ** 
thee. ſeeme em in 5 
| 8 of roteſtants, an n S uh 
them the abuſes aud ſuperſtitions of 

J Rome. 11 3 bt in the council of 0 55 
they exam e matters of controver | 
Ke the gh olics and the. Prateſtancs ; 05 
2 decides folely by the ſuffrages of the 
former, 11. a N es of the ſcholaſtic 
in eanſequences of theſe diſcuſons 
e 5, urch 7 Rome now made. arti- 
"dies .of aun 1 85 ſome of her doctrines, that before 
He gen dared to propoſe as ſuch. Nevertheleſs, 
Pope, for the fake of a e and fearing 
o expoſe himfelf roo TED to the reproaches of 
all Chriſtians, charged the fathers. of the council : 
to place amongſt the ſubjects of their delibera- 


tions the . abuſes that had. crept into 14 


church diſcipline, and to point 1 5 the means 
Wage them. We need. e 25 £yes 
upon FR, at of hs þ. e 
ne how wry | 
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the + Pe al 1 ſent their Legates, giyr 
ing them ſus uctions as 3 55 


preyent th e any ꝓropo Re -- W 


aue Ae paſſed by. inzrigues Aeg | 


* ignity an 
ie h an a fſemb bly. e opinions were never 


| freely 9750 "for Fry on 'deviared from 
"the 
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the! principles öf che papal jetarthy, was Tevere- 
iy 'reproved, and totally rejected. Nothing 
brought on the carpet, but what was propoſed 
by the Legate according to che Tore : Ate 
Angno, decter waz formed that had not before 
been propoſed in ſome private aſſembly, intirel 
Spendet on the Legare. This celebrated cou! 
cl was therefore, fo: $6 froni=anſwering the 5 ; 
verſal expectations, und the attent deſires of 
d people; chat, on the contrary, it ſerved on 
. the wounds, and render them tncu 
ble, by fixing” à kind of ſenl on the ſhiameful fa. 
perſtitionis of the Roman church, and the inſup. 
Portable tyranny df the Popes. The dettees'of 
this, council greatly diſpleaſed many of the Ca- 
thohc churches ; and the Gallican church, even 
to this day, has conſtantly tefuſed to receive them 
on the fobting of a perpetual law,” confirmed ' 
the public authority, notwithſtandin the tene 
that were defined and eſtabliſhed" by this aſſembly, 
are thoſe of the whole Roman N Pope Pius 
ed but à ſhört time after the end of this Be. 
Fof Trent, and was ſucceeded in 13 654 by Pius 
ry formerly called Michael Ghifleri 3 2 man ot a 
vholinetioly" and ſevere diſpoſition. By his orders, 
they took from the decrees of the couhefl of 
Trent, the-work, intitled, The Catechiſm of that 
Council. He publiſhed'a bull of excommunica - 
Dar inſt Elizabeth, who then reigned i in Eng- 
7 Ppronotheing” er degraded from” het'r 
5555 and exhorfing her ſubjects to revolt againſt | 
her. He is, 5 Fa the lame Pope whom his 
yo — haye ſince canonized.” We sare the leſs 
KS wy, ed at this, hen we" fee, ''amori theſe | 
s; Gregory XIII. of the family o "Buon- 
tompagno, "who '' openly -corninended the infa- 
Us mafſaere of St. eee Tus ſee 
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155 4 TVs. the. e who reformed che Julizn Ca- ; 
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£ Rote mas afterwards filled by the famous. Fe- 
Ty, Moprares whom, fame, immortahzed under 


- 


the name at Sixrus Quintus,:; This Poptiff, al- 
.chough. of mean. extraction, poſſeſſed a;mg 

denen incl 1 the effects of ; which Was expe- 
rienced y molt of the Chtiſtian Princes. It was 


e who. cauſed the verſion. of the Bible, called 


= 


Vulgate, corrected by che council of Trent, to 
be printed; ig. 1589, commapging that it ſhould 
be regarded as che only . authentic one. Never- 
dete Ae ic was thus commanded by a 
law to which he gave a n force. Clement 
VIII. at the "EY of a few years, publiſhed ano- 
ther edition of, the Vulgate of Sixtus V., more 
exactly teviſed and corrected than the former ; 
ordering like wiſe, that, for the future, it No 
be the only, one ade uſe of and, acknowledged. 
5 he immediate ſuceefdors.of Sixtus V. Urban! III. 
Gregory WIV InnocentIX. heldrhe ce bur lone 
days, ort ſome. months, and; did Aare worthy 
to betranſmitted to poſterity, Clement VIII. will 
- appear, at the beginning of the next. Century. . 
The reſpect formerly paid to the monaſtic life, 
had very much decreaſed fince the Reformation, 
as. that had expoſed. to full; vie their crimes and 
debaucheries. The monks were attacked by ſe- 
veral very able men, even of the church of Rome, 
vor to mentiog Etaſmps Jpne, will be ſufffeient. 
It was impoſſible to be longer ignofant. of the dil- 
orders that paſſed not only {within their convents, 
but of which the whole ſbeiety were accuſed. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſome en were yet ſo bold, 
or ſa fanatic, as to found ne orders. Others, leſs 
blameable, employed themſelves in reformigg 
the old ones, and cortrecting the errors into which, 5 
they had inſepftply fallen iffto. By which"means 
it frequently happened, that from the divifon of 
one order, to three others were produced. That 
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A of rhe Minotites or Plancifcans, for 
bio the ſtem from which. prong 


ranch, the? Recollets, c 8 e 
e Penitents. "The Canis "Ikewiſe gave T1 
to another order chat diſtinguiſned itſelf by a 
"ter of Dechaulicz,or without ſhoes. It is needlef 

to Enter upon an enumeration of their orders. As. 


1855 new ones, that of the Theatins © was infti- 
tured Le John Peter Caraffus, chen Biſhop, = 
afterwards Pope, under the name of Paul IV. 
"The Barnabites were fo called from the church of 
Milan, which they were permitted to uſe, a +2 
Which was dedicated to St. Barnabas. We muſt N 
not omit the fathers nh che crak? founded b 
Philip of Neti; Di 

earned and fan 
5 and chat 
fame, numbers, 7297 
the Society of Jelus on 
niard, Jenarivs, of Loyola; he Was at firſt a 
dier, bur became at length the moſt fo 
of all ö 4 Th his aer borrow 


"4 + +4 
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x6 have the ability to revive un 
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They had this ane from their wearing 3 ſharp-pointed 
uche or cowl, 1. imitation of Tr Francis. 
* * The. . a religious order Roman Ca- 
founder _— Thiene ; and 
Pan from enge K EOS 
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the rules of it's inſtitution from thar 1 
preachers, Which was founded'in"the-15th ten- 
rury. "Pope Faul III. publicly approved and con- 24 
feet the e of t W in 1540. 
profeſſed an intire devotion to the will of the | .: 
; and the intereſts of the court of Rome; and 1 
thoſe amongſt the Jeſuits who bear the name of 
Profeſſed, add to the other vos of the Monks, 

a fourth vow, relatiye *o the generkl 'dbedicnce 

they are oblig walk . = hf to the 1 alone. 

This order, t may be-juftly regarded 43 ny 

one of the Preiß Dams rts of che — . 

The occupation of the feſuits conſiſtect hen in 

the inſtruction of youth,” and the preaching 

the goſpel to infidels, even in the remoteſt 

.of the carth'*®, On the Whole, there "appears 0 
NIW Im 
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wounded and taken by the French at the Siege of pampelonb. 
During his confinement an Niels; be reatl the lives of the 
ſaints, and ſome other books of devotion, which occafioned 
his firſt reſolution of devoting himſelf wholly tr to God. He af. 
terwards made a pilgrimage into the Holy Land. Being re- 
turned to Spain, he began to ſud grammar at n and 
afterwards went through his courſes of philoſo oph and divi 
_ at Alcala. His fame 1 the number. o thoſe who | | 
* * his inſtructions i e a) Mkewiſe. Ignatius had then 
companions, who were in a brown N habit, 
— ves to the ſame exetciſes. Ih giving u 
3 tothe inquiſitors, he Was taken up and 4 li prifoned 
_ ſome time ; but, upon the recovery hl “ 7 he went 
Faris, and was there ſupported u "dare 
a little ſociety of ten men, who ſet out 2s otne, in 15 7. to 
FE themſelves in-a body to the Pape, in "the- ity of 
Fg _ intended to travel to feraſatem. n the 
retend Ignatius had a viſion, in Wich he — 8 
EX caring . who ſaid to Him, T will be | 
Jad to thoſe of Rome.“ Prom that thine, Tgnitios form- | 
.F deſi 17 of founding a new order. 
188 kb 1 bow: much this order increafed in ae 
time. In 1540, the Jeſuits in all were eighty-Ongs. In 1545 
g I had ten houſes; in 1 49 they had rivo'provintes: 13 
| $pais, and the other in gel. TO when Ignatius 
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much art and, ſagacity in all the ſtatutes of the 
I. oyolites, that ne one can attribute the plan of 
his inſtitution to ſo unlearned and injudicious a 
man as Loyola ungoub tei vas. 
No ſooner had this new Jociety of the Jeſuits 2 
tained the Pope s confitmation, than Francis 
vier, a Portugueſe, common called the Apoſtle of 
the Indies, ſat out from Liſbon in the month of 
April, 1841, He mo Weak 1 8 ever made the 
voyage to the Eaſt- Indies for the converſion of 
Infidels ; he landed there in May 1543. From 
the Indies he went to Japan in 1849, and 88 
thence would have gone to China, had not dear 
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urs, and expoſed. himſelf to many dangers in 
the propagation of the. goſpel l 
ſand men were baptized. by him, and inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian faith. The writers of his life 
haye attributed to him many miracles, which are 
zerrtainly fictitious, as we may infer from his own 
& epiſtles. Some other Jeſuits, ſince Xavier, have 


— reyented bim. Xavier was indefatigable in his 
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"died, they had twelve provinces ; in 1608 they had wo 
vine provinces, two . vice-provinces, twenty-one profe 
| houſes, two hundred ninety-three colleges, thirty-three Houſes 
"of probation, and ten thouſand ſve hundred and eighty-one 
© Teluits.,. In the catalogue printed at Rome in 1709. there Were 
" thirty-fout provinces, two vice-provinees, thirty-one profeſſed 
| hauls, five hundred and ſeventy-eight colleges, forty-eight 
- houſes of probation, eight ſeminaries,. one hundred and fixty 
' refidences, one hundred and fix miffions ; in all ſeventeen 
; thouſand fix hundred and fixty five ad pr coat 
p' is ſufficiently manifeſt from the hiſtory of the order 
itſelf, from the ſecreta monita ſocietatis Jeſu. © They confiſt 
of private admonitions or inſtructions for promoting 2.8 
reſis of the order, Which are lodged in the hands * of the ſu- 
periors, and by them communicated only to a few of the pro- 
- feflors, under the ſtricteſt ties of ſecrecy. oo ng 
d See the collection of letters, intitled, Francis Naverĩ epiſ- 
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*tolz, Lib, I. Ep. 1:. 
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in the Indies, Ja- 
pan and China, but with very indifferent ſucceſs . 
Tue natives of the country being ſtrongly at- 
tached to the worſhip of their falſe Gods, the ſe- 
ſuits found all endeavours for their converſion 
ineffectual, which induced them to furm another 
project, that of bringiug back the Neſtorians to | 
Thick former obedience to the Roman ſee. In this 
country there were many churches of that ſect, 
founded for ſeveral centuries paſt, and equally 
remarkable for the ſimplicity of their worſhip, as 
for the purity bf their doctrine. The Jeſuits ſue- 
ceeded in this enterprize, partly by their in- 
trigues, but more: particularly by means of the 
authority of the little: ſovereigns, on whom the 
Neſtorians depended. The affair s fully termi- 
nated in the ſynod held at Diampe in 1399. 
The miſſionary Jeſuits, upon their firſt arrival at 
Japan, were received by tlie natives with the great- 
eſt marks of eſteem and good will; and ina very 
ſhort time engaged to tlie profeſſion of /Chriſtia- 
nity, not only many of the common people, but 
ſeveral even of the: principal perſons of the ſite. 
This vaſt kingdom ſremed on the point of follow- 
ing their example; but the Jeſuits, through their 
own fault, made themſelves ſuſpected by them, 
and thus loſt the abundant harveſt they had be- 
fore reaſon to expect, as e ſhillł ſee in the hiſtory 
en At ii: 30. he Hubers ed, 
5 * fee the accounts the . x. their Giperines of-their-apo- 
ſtolical labours. "Theſe letters make a'preat work, and have 
Seen printed in five Vols: Folio at Rome in 12663. under the 
yy oh of Danielis Bartoli hiſtoria Geſtorum, per. Jeſuitas in 
We may have a very juſt idea of all this affair from read- 
ing the acts of the ſynod of Diamper by Anthony Govea, which 
has been tranſlated into liſh, and enriched with ſome v. 
learned notes, which have put at the end of the ider. 
eecleſie Malabaricz; per Michael Geddes. 
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we cannot refer to a better work, than the well hiſtoire 
du chxiſtianiſme des Indes, by Mr. La Croze. iv: " 
\ of | 

K 


_ of the 1th centhry. “ Theit eſtabliſhimenta in 
China, ſucceeded: much better! One 
them, Matthew Riccio an Italian, bei 
mens the favqur of the great, an 
Aoctrine. But in the next century we ſhall-ſee 
Llatrous rites of the Chineſe, the better to inſinuate 
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Who were fanfdustn this century, and whoſe writ- 
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com- 
ained by that 
even of the 
Fare n brethren 
of pnesching openly the Chriſtian 


pleteſy verſed-in thei mathematics, 8 


che liberty 


them abuſing this liberty, by altering the ho 
truths of religion, and eee the — 


themſelyes into their favour, and to maintain a 
ctedit which they employed ſolely to the advance- 


We ſhall place here the hames uf ee | 
and. other: Karmpd® men of the Roman church, 


inge are ſtill eſteemed. Such were Joſs or WI 
Jodacus Bl toveus; John Faber, Biſhop of Vi- DN 
nua in Auſtria, John Eccius, or Eckeins, John E: 
Ius, Albert Pighius, Ambroſe Catharinus, * 
Melchior Gaaus, Georg —— — * 
others. > The 9 — W152 had ſome $8 
.Candinals who-fignalized thernſelves by their Elo: 
_quence and learning, as Thomas de Vio Cajeta. 
egitald. Polus, Caſpar Contarenus, James | 
Many ied themſebes 
ery. ſucceſsfully to the ſtudy of the Greek and 
Hebrew es, | and 2 5 them. publiſhed 


languag 
"traniflario us af he hay Bible. We. hay: ee 
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lic ſchools could no longer ſubſiſt, and every Gee 
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_ mentioned /Erafitnius's, as one of the R ateſt lig ghts 


of this century; ve add io them Pratits 
Vatablus; John Ferus, Idorus Chrius, Alphon- 


ſus of Caſts, Sixtus of Stenna, Claudius of Ef. 


pence; John Maldanat, Alphoniſs 209-0 ad 
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NE Oteck churek being in the l 


as Mahonetaris ; it's ſituation becime very de- 
plorable.” The Patriarch of Conſtanti 


ity at an exceſſive Price b, and annually to 
aiconfiderable tribute, in order to remain po 


_ for of it. + The'tlergy, and all che people Tees 


alike- diſtrefſed- by the moſt heavy taxes, the ph 
means or inſtruction failing; the temsins of) know 


=_ ed. From thence; 
dutbariy, which at ten 
Greek chureh, and eco 


h totally" abſorbed the 
oned the Extreme igno- 


rance of religion in ſotne, and rhe eontempr of 
ws holy doctrine in othets. This e have great 


reaſon to believe Was the ciſe When we fee 


| always was amongſt rhe Greeks ma 
| emen 70 the Patriarchate, who would offer 


that there 
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about that work. 
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94 ECCLESIASTICAL: HISTORT. 
great ſums to the Turks, that they; might uſurp 
chat dignity. They have ſometimes, carried. 
things to ſuch extremes, as even to depoſe Pa- 
triarchs, We ſhalß fer the reader to the hiſtory 
of the ſeyenteenth genturꝝ for an acgount of the 
diſputes on the true doctrine and faith of the 
Greek church, as they were in that century very 
long and ſpirited. 2 F 
The light of the goſpel having ſhone forth in 
all it's brightneſs in Germanys and the nęigh- 
bouring countries, ſome of it's rays ſpread them- 
ſelves over as far as the entrance of Greece, in 
which country, once ſo famous for. illuſtrious and 
learned men, there were: ſome few perſons who 
thought this object worthy their attention, and 
_ endeavoured, to inform themſelves fully on tlie 
ſubject of the Reformation. Joſeph, the Patri - 
arch of Conſtantinople, being deſirous of gaining 
full accdunts, and ſatisfactory teſtimony of this 
matter, ſent Demetrius, Deacon of his church, to 
Wittenberg; at which place he remained for ſix 
months, and having obtained the information he 
ſought for, returned to his country in 1339. car- 
rying with him the confeſſion of ; Augſbourg, 
tranſlated into Greek. by Melancthon *, and a let- 
ter trom that learned man to the Patriarch. We 
ate ignorant what was his opinion of this con- 
feſſion of the Proteſtants, and of the whole work 
of the Reformation. It is certain, that he re- 
turned no anſwer to Melancthon 
Ihe divines of Tubingen rene wed with Jeremy 
his ſucceſſor the unſucceſsful correſpondence be- 
gun by Melancthon. In order to render it more 


advantageous,” they make uſe” of the interpoſi - 


1 ee Denn, Kun 
The letter of Melan&hon. to the Patriarch is inſerted in 
the hiſt. eccleſ. of Hottinger. See 16. ſedt. 2 
his 5457.00 cen 2M ede ore no- Asen 
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tion of Stephen Gerlach, chaplain t the Emperor's 
_ envoy he Port. The letters of the divines of 
Tubingen, to the Patriarch Jeremy, were written 
in Greck by Martin Cruſius, who was maſter of 
that langunge . Jeremy anſwered them, and their 
correſpondence continued for ſome time. Befides 
the confeſſion of Augſbourg, which we men- 
tioned; they ſent alſo to Conſtantinople an abridg- 
ment of divinity by James Hierbrand, and ſome 
ſermons tranſlared into Greek; that by theſe they 
might fully enter into the doctrine of the Proteſ- 
tants. They continued this connexion for eight 
years, from 1373. to 15810 The Patriarch | ; 
treated che divines of Tubingen 3n'a-genteehand  — _ * 
friendly manner, ' declaring, that in many points, | 
he intirely agreed with them, but in others he 
could not be of their opinion. But they, Being 
very importunate with him ro acquieſoe in their 
bs dodteines, and ſeeking to prove it to him hy the 
word of God, he broke intirely off with them. 
If we now take à view of the different ſects 
that had, ſince the gth century, quitted the Greex 
communion,” and which had, in length af time, 
greatly flouriſned; we ſhall find that they con- 
tinued much in the ſame ſtate, even in che 16 3 
centabry. 5021 . TAIT "2 
The Neſtorians* dwelt” principally in Meſopo- 
tamia and Aſſyria. Formerly they all: depended 
on one ſuperior divine, to whom they gave the 


We principally refer here to the collection printed in 

1584. at Wittenberg, under the title of Acta & ſcripta theo- 

logorum Wartebergenſium & Patriarchæ Conſtantinopolitani 

2 que ab anno 41570. at 1581. inter ſe miſerunt. 
dd The eight books of the Turco-Grecia of Martin Cruſius 

give us very good accounts of theſe matters. 
Mr. Aſſemanni gives a very long and faithful account ß i 
the Neſtorians, their churches and ſettlements, in his biblio- | 
theca orientalis vaticana, vol, III. part. , 
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name of Catholic, and who! refided-at/firt in „ 
leucia, afterwards at Bagdat, and at laſt at Mo- 
ſul. But in the times of which we are now giving 
an account, this church was divided into three 
factions , one of which was ſubject to the Catho- 
lic at Moful anether to a Catholic at Ormus in 
Perſia, and the third to another ſuperior at Ami- 
dus in Meſopotamia. The latter was in commu- 
nion with the church of Rome. The Catholic of 
Moſul was at the head of the Neſtorian churches 
in the Indies, which the Jeſuits, by violence, 
compelled abaut the end of this century, to enter 
into the pale of the Roman church. All impar- 
tial writers agree in faying, that the Neſtorians 
were the only ones, who, in the midſt ofthe cor- 
_ . ruption and fo perſtitions which totally infected 
the Greek and Taſtern churches, preſerved any 
great purity, either in doctrine or worſhip: The 
| phyſites of Aſia „ho like to be called 
Jacobites, obey a ſuperior, who has the title of 
Patriarch of Antioch; and that his appointment 
R may not be too burden; they allow him for 
an afſociate another, ecrleſiaſtic, hom they call 
Primate of the Eaſt, and who reſides in the mo- 
naſtery of St. Matthew, near the city of Moſul. 
The“ Armenians, who differ from thele laſt, in, 
ſome points, with reſpect both to worſhip and 
doctrine, are A og to their own" e 
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© See Molbeim' [aft Kc. p. 155. 
* ern — © particularly his differta- 
non on the Monophyſites. 
The beſt author to — can par for. an — 
N che Armenians, is Clement Galenus, whoſe work; intitled, 
conti liatio ecclefize Armenicm cum Romana, was printed at 
Rome in 1650. in a vols in Folio. Many travellers: alſo ſpeak 
pf the religion of the Armenians; and ſome of them give us 
22 awvery Account. See Monier's relation in the nouveaux 
memoires des miſſions,” vol. II. p. 1-2 % is und £9 
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taking, and who carried it on with equal ardar.s 


formed two ſects, or ſeparate communions, whi 
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The Monaphyſices of Egypt are re 
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n LUTHERANS and REFORMED. | 


HE uſeful work of the Reformgrion. bad 
been principally completed by two apoſto- 
— men, whom God raiſed: up for this under: 


Luther in Saxony, and Zwinglius in Swiſſerland. 
Inſpired, in ſome ſort. with the ſame * wy they 
acted, though not in concert, yet vith the fame 
views, and took the ſame: means toarrive at che ſame 


end. Nothing, undoubtedly, would have broke 


this harmony, if the do&rine of the holy ſupper 
had Mover inns oP a ſubject of diſpute and diviſion, 
between theſe teachers and their diſciples. This 


|  foon deſtroyed all friendſhip, 'and produced the 
moſt fatal differences; which, after the death of 


theſe two great divines, much increaſed, and at 
laſt became wholly incurable, Hence it vas, that 
the Proteſtant church, one in it's . 


often treated each other with great bitterneſs. and 
ſeverity. It may eaſily be imagined that this Was 
4 a vety fatal obſtacle to the progreſs of the Refor- 


, «All the learned are well acquainted with the , excellent 
works of Ludolphus, intitled, Hiſtoria Athiopica, ct adeandem 
commentarius. 'The reader will 2 the 8 of the church 
of Ethiopia there faithfully _ See o_ Michael-Ged- 
in V 
d The trader will 18 long accounts of the reli 


of the Coptes in the writin of many travellers. See pa 
cularly 2 de 'E lie 
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ot- ECCLESIASTION HISTORY. 
mation, and to the good of a canſe, that they 
1 _ ought mutually to have promoted. We ſhall en- 
deavour to give our readers a ſhort, and we hope 
impartial view. of What paſſed on this occaſion. 
The diſpute on the holy — —5 firſt begun at the 
conference between Luther and Carloſtadius at 
Jena in 1524. The latter was a profeſſor of F 
divinity in the univerſity of Wittenberg, and had 
been for ſome time à collegue of | Luther's. He 4 
afterwards quitted this employment for that of 
miniſter of the church of Orlamund. The Elector 
of Saxony brought theſe two great divines toge- 
ther, in hopes they would amicably end the diſ- 
pute that had been begun for ſome time. Carlo- 
ſtadius's principal objection to Luther was, that 
he did not teach a pure doctrine on the ſubject. 
of the holy ſupper. This he undertook to prove 
from his writings; and Luther very urgently 
called upon him to 8 ee 
A little after, Carloſtadius being obliged, by 
order of the Elector, to leave Saxony, went to 
Straſbourg, where he communicated to the di- 
vines of that city his opinions on the ſubject of 
the holy ſupper, and ſoon found that they were not 
greatly diſapproved . From Straſbourg, he tra- 
velled to Baſil, where in the ſame year 1524. and 
in the following, he publiſhed ſome treatiſes on 
his ſubject, in which he ſtill: more openly diſ- 
cloſed his. ſentiments, and endeavoured to refute 
thoſe" of Luther. Carloſtadius advanced, that 
in the words of the inſtitution of the holy ſupper, 
This is my body.“ The pronoun. Ih did not 
refer to the bread our Saviour diſtributed, but 
that he pointed with his finger to his own body, 


then living and fitting at the table, as if he had 
* + tg oaty a, 5 30 Ar tanie 9 T7 " | 
| This is ſufficiently proved by, a letter, from. the, divines 
of Straſbourg, wrote to Luther on the 23d of November, 
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ſaid; „ Take, eat this bread in memory of me; 
for behold my body, which is ſoon to be gi- 


ven up for you.“ He denied alſo, that the 
ſacrament inſtituted by Chriſt, was a pledge and 


earneſt of the redemption promiſed by his death. 
According to him, the body of Chriſt is not pre- 
ſient at the holy ſupper, nor partaken of by the 
faithful, but is only a ſimple act by which we 
celebrate the memorial of his body, broken, and 


his blood ſhed for our ſalvation. This divine 


having thus * both , viva voce, and by 
© 


ains to eſtabliſh it: many of the clergy were 
by this induced to examine this matter more at- 


tentively, and more carefully than they had 


hitherto done. Not only the Anabaptiſts 
adopted the ſyſtem of Carloſtradius, but people 


k 7 : © ſeemed diſpoſed to believe, that the 


y of Chriſt Jeſus was in heaven, and that the 
partakers of the holy ſupper received it only in 
a ſpiritual manner. Among others who embraced 
this doctrine were the two principal Reformers 
of the churches in Swiſſerland, Zwinglius and 
¶Ccolampadius. The former of theſe had been 


long of this opinion *, and was at laſt determined 


to declare it, which he did both in his ſermons, 


man at Reutlingen, which Was ſoon after puh. 
liſned, though without the knowledge or conſent 
of the author. 5 . 
After this, Zwinglius publiſhed, in 1625. his 
treatiſe on true and falſe religion, which he de- 


dicated to King Francis I. In this work, he de- 


clared and defended his doctrine on the holy ſu 
per; and, in another treatiſe, publiſhed in the 
Irn yo m3 Li N 
_ © # Sge Mr. Gerdes hiſtor. evang. renov. Vol, I. p. 280. 
eater H 2 5 ſame 
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rmany and Swiſſerland, his 
opinion on the Euchariſt, and taken much 


and in a letter to. Matthew; Alberus, a clergy- 
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ſame year, under the title of Subſidium- Eucha- 
riſtiz, he added What he thought neceſſary to elu- 
cidate, arid more fully explain his doctrine. The 
doctrine of Zwinghus amounted” to this, namely, 
that the words of Chriſt, „this is my body,” might 
be thus underſtood, this bread ſignifies or re- 
„ 'preſents my body;“ 1b that, “ ro eat the 
IM body of Chriſt,” is no more than to believe 
that Chriſt Jeſus died for us. Whilſt Zwing- 
lius taught this doctrine at Zurich, ¶ colampa- 
dius did the ſame at Haſil, where he publiſhed his 
book on the true expoſitionof the words of the holy 
ſupper. Luther now thought it high time to take 
his pen, and anſwer Carloſtadius; John Bugen- 
hagen, 'a divine of Wittenberg, undertook alfo 
to refute Zwinglius; and the clergy of Swabia op- 
poſed E colampadius in their Syngramma Sue- 
vicum.“— This was the fignal of the ſacramental 
war which was waged with great warmth on 
both ſides, till che Fear 1329. This difference 
in ſentiment reſpecting the holy ſupper, appeared 
of ſufficient conſequence to the Proteſtant di- 
vines to produce a ſeparation, and to make of one 
only Proteſtant church two; and which two re- 
cĩprocally excluded each other their communions. 
As the church of Rome made t uſe of this 
unhappy diviſion, to the prejudice: of the com- 
mon caùſe of the Reformation, Philip the Mag 
nanimous, Landgrabe of Heſſe, was much“ af. 
fected at the "dreddful conſequences of this diſ- 
union, and did all that he could to ſoften and 
reconcile their minds, in Which he was faithfully 
and powerfully ſcconded by Martin Bucer, a di- 
ſtinguiſhed clergyman of the church of Straſ- 
© bourg, and one Who may be deſervedly ranked 
among the firſt of the peaceable divines. By force 
of ſolicitations, it was agreed, by the divines of 
both parties, that'a conference ſhould-be held at 
mms we * Marbourg 
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Moa,rbourg in 1329. in order that each party might 
clearly eplain their own ſentiments, take away 
the cauſe of ſcandal and diſunjon, and re- eſtabli 
a ſalutary Peace. 75 n . 
Thoſe who aſſiſted at this conference, were on 
one ſide Luther, with Melancthon, Juſtus Jonas, 
Andrew Oflander, John Brentius, and Stephen 
Agricola; and, on the other, Zwinglius, with 
CEcolampadius, Bucer, and Gaſpar Hedion. They 
held many conferences, which were put an end 
to by an. unforeſeen accident : however, they 
were not wholly unproficable ; for, after having 
diſputed on all the articles which were matter 2 
controverſy between theſe two communions, and 
even on others that might hereafter ariſe, they 
reed on every thing, except the very article 
the holy ſupper, reſpecting which each con- 
tinued ſtedfaſt to his own opinion. Neverthe- 
leſs, they promiſed to preſerve for each other 
true love, and Chriſtian eſteem, and mutually | 
ſhook 1 Sj as a pledge and aſſurance of their 
„ E 
F In the year 2530. which followed that of the 
conference of Marbourg, the Proteſtants were | 
ſummoned to preſent to the Emperor Charles V. 4 
and to the diet of Augſbourg, a ſhort and true "= 
confeſſion of their faith. But as the Lutherans - 
refuſed to unite with the Zwinglians, unleſs they 
agreed to their doctrine on the holy ſupper ; the 
latter were obliged by neceſſity to prepare a par- 
ticylar confeflion, known by the name of Tetra- 
politan, which we have already mentioned, and © 
which did not differ in any eſſential article from 
the confeſſion of Augſbourg. This was preſented 


\ 


0 the Emperor and the diet. Zwinglius drew 
up one in his own name, which was alſo produced 
at the ſame diet. This very much renewed their 
old diſputes; but the Landgrave of Heſſe havin 8 
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taken care during the courſe of the ſame' diet, to 
engage the divines of both parties to confer once 
more among themſelves ; they at laſt laid thoſe 
foundations of that harmony, which fome years 
after came to a happy concluſion at Wittenberg. 
To attain this end with the greater eaſe, Bucer, a 
favourer of the doctrine of Zwinglius, but more 
particularly as we before obſerved, a friend of 
peace, perſuaded the four eities in Germany, 
which, had embraced this doctrine,” to ſign in 
1632. and, ever. after, conſtantly to profels the 
confeſſion of Augihourg 5 _ 
Bucer was not the only one who wiſhed for the 
reunion of the Lutherans, and Zwinglians. The 

reateſt part of thoſe whom we for the future 
1 under the common name of the 
Reformed, were alſo deſirous of it, and their 
endeavours brought things to a point; for, in 
1536, they ſerioully refolved to come to à per- 
fect agreement. The city of Wittenberg was 
fixed upon for the place of conference; Martin 
Bucer, Wolfgang Fabricius. Capiton, Muſcu- 
Ius, and many other divines of the Reformed party 
came there, to treat fully on this great affair 
with Luther, - Melan&hon, 2 Bugenhagen, 
Menius, and many others of the Lutheran com- 
munion, After long and frequent conferences, 
in which every thing was examined with the 
greateſt care, theſe divines at laſt agreed upon 
the articles of the celebrated concord of Witten- 
berg, the eſſential point of which conſiſted in al- 
lowing, that the body of Chriſt Jeſus is truly and 
ſubſtantially preſent in the holy ſupper, and is 
cqually diſtributed to all thoſe who receive it, 
Without exceptipg unworthy communicants. This 
Was ſigned by all the clergy with their own hands. 
And that every body might be convinced of the 
truth of this comfortable union, Luther and 
%%% bs doh EL 4 
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Bucer preached on the fare day in the church of 
Wittenberg, and Bucer, with Capiton, received 
khe communiofi from the hands of Luther Dur- 
ing the Mfe of Luther, this harmony ſubſiſted 
2 Germany z in conſequence ot which, at all 
ie conferences hetween the Catholics and 
: toteſtants; the Reformed were admitted of 
well as che Lutherans, and their deputies had the 
fame diſtinction and deliberative voice. — 
Swiſs alſo came into the agreement, and; ge 
the meiſures taken for this purpoſe were not ſo 
effectual and ſolid as thoſe which concerned Ger- 
many, yet chings remained on this footing, during 
all ths i time of en een ee writing the” 
hiſtory. 8 * Al 4 n Penne 
But we ef now come [to other times, the 
remembrance of which muſt greatly affect every 
perſon Wh⁰ has the leaſt regard for religion, 
and has it's intereſts at heart. The . 
of an hiſtorians will not permit me to 
over in ſilence, and to diſſemble things pu 2 
licly known: Luther being dead, and Bucer 
e into Eng by invitation. the Concord 
of Wittenberg, by degrees, loſtlit's influence in 
Germany. ee the ſteps taken by 
| theReformed; at the of Bucer, in 1332. 
when they ſigned the W of Augſbourg ; 
and thaugh they had ſince that time, particularly 
at Stoller: fignedthe contord of Wittenberg. 
yet the 3 deprived them of all their pre- 
1 rogatives in thoſe cities: where formerly: tliey wad; 
die fue, 75607 2591-07 on 
1 The Peri — theſe advantages. to the Reformed 
11 „„ was principally owing to the diſ- 
4 putes of Jerom Zanchius with John Marbach; 
and of Jerom Sturin wWith John” Pappus: upon 
22 Ns es public employments . 
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104: ECCLESIASTICAL HESTORY.” 
When Bucer allo had cloſed his eyes in, England. 
they paid not che leaſt regand to the Concord of 
Wittenberg. On the centraty, ſome divines be- 
gun to renew their ancient diſputes,” und, Joa - 
cim Weſtphal ' a clergy man at Hambourg, again 55 
introduced the ſacramental controverſy, .atcacked. 
Calvip vith much warmth and bitterneſs, which . 
he and Bea returned with nearly equal vehe- 
.... Ran Gu am horns plat 
Jo this-1nveterate; quarrel on the holy ſupper,” 
another Vans added, on hat they called the do- 
trinè of the ubiquity, or omnipreſtnce of Chriſt's. 
body. Luther, in his diſputes with Zwinglius, 
ventured. upon chis idea, but thought Better 
to drop it. John Timan, a clergyman of Bre, 
men, was the firſt who revived it, in which he 
was ſoon after ſeconded by Weſtphal. John 
Brentius and James Andrea, two Celebrated di- 
vines of Wittenberg, took much pains to reduce 
this doctrine to a ſyſtem, in which work they 
were followed by Martin Chemnitius, a divine 
of vety great reputation, who put the laſt hand 
tb it, and reduoed the articles of the omni- 
<<, preſence of Chriſt's body, and the communi - 
din of it's parts nearly to the doctrine which 
bs 7A chureh have ſince that time pro · 
by Elle nne eng 
During the heat of theſe diſputes oi the holy 
ſupper; another ſubject of controverſy was ſtarted. 
on the efficacy of the ſacraments in general, and 
particularly on chat of infant baptiſm, as well 
as the rites that ought to be uſed on the otea· 
Gon: | Theſe breaches wert ſtill more wide ned 
by their diſputes on predeftination. They had be. 
gun at. Sttaſbourg in 12388. between erom Zan- 
cũus and Joh MarHack; but they were then re- 
ganed onſy as the differences uf particular doctars; 
palate, Araold. An. de Ml. & des Fereft Vol, fl. . 
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THE-SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 10 
and the ſtate of the controverſy was not, in any. 
degree, carried to that height it has been ſince*, 
This dectrine was again reylved at the conference 
of Montbilian, held in 1396. and Theodore Bez 
| = held a very warm diſpute with John Andrea on. 
RX this ſubject. Afterwards the opinions of Sam 
— Huber on this dodrine, being the ſource of new 
difficulties, cauſed à very celebrated divine ay 
Wittenberg, gidus Hunnius, to digeſt and ex- 
plain this Kan on predeſtination in the man- 
ner that was received, and ever afterwards” re- 
tained by the Lutheran church“. 1 
To return to the diſputes on the holy ſupper, 
| though they had for ſome time lain dormant; yet 
they were again renewed by Weſtphal and Calvin, 
but theſe were {till looked upon only as private 
== diſputes. The aut of Melan&thon, who 
much inclined to the opinions of Bucer and Cal- 
vin, and whom all Germany looked upon as a 
common maſter, preſerved, during his life, the 
concord that was eſtabliſhed by the Proteſtants in 
1566. and all attempts to deſtroy this harmony 
were, by his influence, very ſoon cruſhed. He 
had occaſion, however, a little before his death, 
to obſerve a kind of prelude to that diſcord, - 
which very ſbon after fatally broke out. In the 
celebrated conference of Worms, between the 
Catholics and Proteſtants, the clergy of Ducal 
Saxony refiiſed to enter into any conference with 
the Catholics and Proteſtants, before the latter 
had, by common conſent, condemned the error 
of the Zwingkans. As Melancthon, and ſome 
e „ 
„This ſuſkeiently appears by the theſes | dan 
which = 2 in 1 a to x 9 
8nd which, they . kigned. See them in Loiſcher 
hiſtor. motaum, part H. p. 285. | | ; 
dee George Calistus, and after him Weifmann hiſtor. 
eccheſ. ſep, 17. p- 1322-of the iſt edition. "13 Acad + 
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others, oppoſed this demanc, thoſe Who had* 
made it, choſe” rather to leave Worms than to 
give it up. After their departure, ſome French 
divines, William Farel, Theodore Beza, and others, 
came and preſented their confeſſion of faith, and 
were well recefved, and treated as brethren. The 
greateſt) part of the Proteſtant Princes,” who/af- 
ter the death of Melan&hon, held in 1361. an a 
ſembly at Naumberg to retonfirm, Oy igu the 
confeſſion of en 8 which ſorne 
doubts had ariſen, ex ed the ſame ſentiments 
of moderation: 25911 t * = only admitted the 
ee in the moſt friendly manner to this 

ning, but even in the writing, which they add- 
ed to the confeſſion, they ſtrongly defended their 
cauſe. The fame Priacicdikewtl: embraced! the 
patty of Frederic III. Elector Palatine, whDU had 
forſaken the Lutheran communion foro that of 
the Reformed, they very vigorouſly — * 
him againſt the Catholics, who wanted to de 
him of his kingdoms, and willingly” left him the 
quality of director of the ſtates of the confeſſion of 
I Augſbourg, an' honour OT a had before re- 
ceived. \ TS #1530 Dk 3 
"Nobarhading all theſe: de di 
tions, Melancthon's death, which Arpa in 
1960. was highly prejudicial co the maintenance 
of that concord, which ſome divines had till then 
preſerved merely out of reſpect for him, being 
otherwiſe much inclined to diviſion. ſome marks 
of which ve have already taken notice of; and 
which from. that time dailꝭ increaſed. Melanc- 
thon approving the doctrine of Bucer and Cal- 
vin conſequently reſected the notion of dhe, 
ommipreſence of Chriſt's body;” "which had 
more prevafled. His diſei ples,. who had the 
vame of Phihppiſts, ene 
ſpread in great eee throughout all Ger- 
2130 285 many, 
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many, and poſſeſſed the divinity chairs in moſt 
of the univerſities of the electorate of Saxony. 
Thoſe who taught in theſe univerſities, made uſe 
of this occaſion to expreſs their ſentiments to che 
Ele&or Auguſtus, * This highly diſpleaſed the di- 
vines of Ducal Saxony, and all *Lother's faithful 
diſciples ; and they took every. means, to make 
the Philippiſts ſuſpe&edby the Proteſtant Princes, 
and by 4 Elector of Saxony. Things came to 
a Point in 1574. when they publiſhed at Torgau, 
in Saxony, a new book, containing an explica- 
tion of Luther's true ſentiments. on the ſubje& 
of the holy Tupper, and condemaing thoſe "of 
the Reformed. They inſiſted upon the Philip- 
piſts ſigning this, and thoſe” who refuſed wer 
thrown into dars dungeons, deprived * of al 
their employments, and at length baniſhed out 
„„ nn,, no et a4 
There ſill remained, however, many things to 
be done. © The tenet of the omnipreſenice ot 
Chriſt's body was as yet new, and had nevet been 
inſerted in any ſymbolical book of the Lutheran 
church, not even in the laſt work publiſhed at 
Torgau. In the, very boſom of the EY there 
were many contentions, which we ſhall make the 
ſubje& of the following article. The greateſt 
number wiſhed much to put a ſpeedy eld” to "all 
theſe altercations, by drawing up a formulary, 
which would meet with the approbation of. the 
whole church. This thought firſt ſtruck James 
Andreæ ho too much pains to. bring about his 
pood deſign. After many preliminaries, they at 
| Faſt agreed in an aſſembly held at Bergen, 1576. 
thar à formulary of this kind 'ſhoald be pre- 

ared by ſix of the moſt celebrated men of "the 

me, namely, Martin Chemnitius, James An- 
drez, Nicolas Selneccer, David Chytræas, An- 
drew Moſculus, and Chriſtophorus Cornerus. - 
797 0: V5 | Theſe 
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Theſe learned men firſt made ublic the fym- 
bolical decree,. known by all world under 
' the name of the Formulary of Concord, and 
| which they alſo ſometimes call the Formulary of 
Bergen, upon account of it's being for the laſt 
time received and fully approved in an abbey of 
on name near to Magdebourg. In conſult- 
| 1 8 he hiſtory 8 yo time, we inn vs N 
was to get this formulary ap and. con- 
Ented to 4.47 thele very e e whoſe uſe it 
was deſigned, Many, notwithſtanding every me- 
boch that was uſed; to bring them to ſign it, 
conſtantly refuſed ; others N ſigned it repent- 
ed, and bane their conſent. But what is the 
molt to be lamented in this affwr, is their formal 
condemnation of the dactrine of the Reformed, ſo 
| thar there could be no hope whilſt this formu, 
Kary ſubſiſted of any reunian between theſe two 
Proteſtant communions. The principal mem 
rs of the Reformed, bath in and out of Ger- 
many, made uſe of every poſſible means to have 
this ſtone of offence removed. But the influence 
bf thaſe who had repared and n ths fer 
mulary, too much prevailed. 
Though the Elector A treated the 
' Philippifts very hardly, after the diſlike be 
bad been taught to conceive. far them, yet we 
have reaſan tö believe, that towards the latter 


of his life his opinions of them Were 8 0 
avourable. 


Under Chriſtian his ſon, who ſucceeded bim in 

I -86. they ot ſo much into favour as to obtain 
moſt conſiderable employments in the churches 
and univerſities. ' Ar theſe fortunate ſeaſons th 
uſed-a)l rheir power to aboliſh ſome of the t 
altical rites, and ev FR FRY would have ſucceeded = 


to cheir wiſhes, if the ure death of their 
SS in 159177 had nor tot tally 2 
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face of Affairs. Soon after, they were petſeented 
as before, Lo ee depoſed, baniſhed, and 
their principal ſupport, Nicholas Ctellius, who 
had been, Chancellor to the Elector, was even 
condemned to loſe his head. The Reform 
vere obliged to leave Saxony intirely ; but their 

churches {fill ſubſiſted in the other parts af Ger- 
many, and even inereaſed * in * and 1 0 
following centuries. 


A K N i N. 


of the kerksriur Dreviows: of the Lorne 
3 Enoken. 


HE diſputes the clergy of this * bad 
to ſupport, with many foteign adverſaries, 
did got prevent diviſions among themſelves, 
which gave them much trouble. During che 
life of Luther, a controverſy was begun wih 
the Antinomians*, whoſe leader was .. Agri- 
cola, of Eiſleben, a perſon who had done conſide - 
rable ſervice to the goſpel cauſe, hut was of a very 
obſtinate and preſuming temper. He taught that 
true repentance could not be learned from the law 
of God, that it took place only at the death f 
Jeſus Chriſt, and ado: at the promulga- 
tion of the goſpel. They interpreted his doctrine, 
as if he wiſhed intirely to aboliſh the uſe of the 
law under the gaſpel, and deſtroy the of 
repentance and good works. dae ect mf | 
denied and diſownedthis i tation. 
The war of Smalcade broke out ſoon! ative de 
noun of Luther; and as all Germany then de- 
nded' on the will of Charles V. Who, ase 
in the IId Article, greatly wiſhed all che Pro- 
teſtant⸗ to conform to the Interim; the intention 


2 Ses u fall necbünt or theſe ſects and diggen. in Arnold 
W u XVI. ch. 25. > 
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of which was to pacify all religious differences, 
The greateſt part amongſt them greatly objected 
to the doctrine taught, and preſcribed in this 
N Work; others again overcome by their fears, 
BY mic, that in indifferent things, ſuch as they ef- 
* tecmed the objects of this work, they ought to 
ooo to the will of the Emperor. From hence 
$ -arofe the contentions, which they called Adia- 
| - Phoniſtic, and which for many years cauſed 
much diſturbance in the Lutheran church, Phi- 
5 lip Melancthon Was looked upon as the Chief of 
by” the Adiaphoniſts; however, he did nothing wich- 
| | "out the advice of his collegues at Wittenberg. 
They attribute alſo to him the ſyſtem of Syner- 
giſm, which was produced, upon occaſion, of the 
diſputes about the Interim. He: had advanced, 
indeed, about that time, that man at his con- 
x verſion co-operated / with the Holy Spirit, and 
contributed in ſome ſort to the great work by his 
own endeavouts. This is what they called Sy- 
nergiſm. Other divines adopted this opinion, 
and particularly they mention Victorinus Stri- 
gellius, who had many famous diſputes about it 
with Matthias — das in one or Wo 
A * conferences. 
| Wei may number among the Aalisplidnifte gif 
Putes that which turned upon the neceſſity of 
Ra works to procure ſalvation: Melancthon 
this neceſſity, and his followers per- 
Alea in Aim the ſame opinion, in particular George 
Major, from whom this controverſy was called 
Majoriſtic; the _ 1 es of Luther, on the 
contra etended that t ſition deſtro 
ed wa rine of men's Jakifarion> by " faith 
| = 3 and 17 1. therefore. 1 could Bo admit 
Ei - 10 of 50 e Nicholas Amſdorff, — 
3 ing the 9 of the 99K with great 
| * warmth, 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. tit 
warmth, and faid, in the heat of the diſpute, that 
ood works were fo far from being neceſſary to 


wation, that they were even detrimental. "Iwo 
other divines ſtrove to conciliate theſe opinions? 


But the Flaccian - controverſy was the moſt diffi- 
cult to be ſettled. It was fo called from Flac- 
cius IIyricus, who affirmed, that man was made 
up of nothing but original ſin.— His diſciples Car - 


ried this matter much farther than himſelf. | 
In the univerſity of Konigſberg, Andrew" Ofi- 
ab who had been expelled Germany on ac- 
count of the troubles repecting the Interim, 
and had fled to the capital of Pruſſia, where he 
was well received, begun to ſpread very ſtrange 


notions keſpecting the doctrine of juſtification; . 


He taught that Chriſt is our righteouſneſs by his 
divine nature, and that man is/juſtified by the 


eſſential righteouſneſs of God, which dwelleth in 


us. This is what is called Okiandriſm: - Francis 
Stancarus, an Italian, and a Profeſſor in the ſame 


_ univerſity,” undertook torefute this unintelligible 


notion; in doing which, he fell into the contra 
extreme, and advanced publicly, that the office 
of mediator, did not belong to Chriſt Jeſus, on 


account of his divine nature; but that it on 


concetned his human. The Lb clergy ene 


deavoured to ſettle theſe diſputes in the F — | 
lary of Concord. | 
After this formulary had ee ee 3 


near the cloſe of this century, Samuel Huber of 


Berne in Swiſſerland- blew up anew flame, but it 
| was of no. very long continuance.” This divine 
= was born in Swiſſerland, and had ſerved an 


eccleſiaſtical office in that country; but, on ſome 


account or other, we know not on what, had left 
his country, and came into Swabia, where he 
joined himſelf to the Lutheran communion. He 


. in the univerſity of PIE A 1 
. cul * 


ST * * 
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 eular Irn inion geſpecting predeſtination 3 for, not 
55 being al to digeſt che doctrine of the 3 
n Cod's degrees, he advanced, that, from all 
eternity, God, without any diſtinction, had 
14 — 3 be Jeſus . — to life eternal; 
; t chat the part amongſt chem, thro! 
their infidelity, exclude themſelves from 
The 2 He joined himſelf to the Witten- 
berg divines, and; then warmly defended this 
34 _ doctrine. Some divines of the Lutheran church 
looked upon this controverſy as a mere diſpute 
about words, and thought that this notion of 
Huber's was not in itſelf really ſo hurtful as 
what it appeared to be from his expreſſions. But 
his brethren at Wittenberg were not ſq favoura- 
- ble, and had often very vehement diſputes with 
him on the ſubjeft. Theſe diſputes at laſt ended 
1 which he fmiſhed his life in exile. A 
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8 On the Divrston between the Epfscbrakfawe 
| | and PxzSBYTERIANS In AAT BaiTain, 


E Reformation in England, which we 

1. have already related, gave room to many 

inceſtine diviſions, hich begun very ſoon, and ex- 

. tended very far. The firſt preludes to this diſcord 

. —  appearediniche ren of rd VI. In his rejgn, 

KF 8 John Hooper a very pious divine, and afterwards 
e illuitrious Martyr, was appointed Biſhop. of 
Glouceſter ; but would not for ſome time make 

uſe of the epiſcopal habits, being the ſame as 


= 


e Nilinglicet's :acoount-of übe hiſtory, nature, and 
pleas, of the preſent ſeparation, in 4t0.—Cgnſalt alſo Ni- 
cholbs's moſt excellent defence of the Engliſh: church, and 
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THE.SIXTEENTH.CENTURY, 11 
the biſhops had worn in former times; and a fe 


U 


other biſhops followed his example. © This, mall 
difference was. ſoon. put an end to by the = 
vice of Bucer, and Peter Martyr, who were then 4 
in England, and counſelled theſe biſhops to con- 
fborm to cuſtom in a matter ſo very infigmficant. 


7. 


No new incident at that time happened, unleſs” 


we take into our account the open oppoſition 
made by John i Laſc 


the holy ſupper. 


© Under the reign of Mary, and during t time | 
ſhe fo violently perſecuted. the Reformed, feve- 


fal of them left their own, and ſought for am 


_ aſylum idforcign countries. Being by this ob- 
4 liged to live for ſome time with the Reformed = 
Swiſſerland and Germany, many amongſt them 


were highly pleaſed with their form of worſhi 


| ; of 8 
W and became very deſirous to ſee, it tabliſhed 
in England. Some of theſe exiles went to 


rancktort on the Maine, whete there Was a 


French church, to whoſe communion they 
joined themſelves, and introduced into it many 
of the rites of the Engliſh church in which 


they had been brought | up, This was difap- 


proved by the other exiles who dwelled at Straf- 


urg and Zurich. John Knox, a miniſter of 


; W the church of Scotland, came and joined him 


ſelf to the church of the Engliſh refugees at 


Francfort, and intirely conformed himſelf to 
their worſhip. But Richard Cox coming to the 
ſame city, who was afterwards made biſhop of 
Ely, . infifted on re-eſtabliſhing the pure liturgy 


of the church of England. Knox upon this oc- 


caſion was. baniſhed Franckfort, and all thoſe 
Who were of his opinion, followed him to Ge- 


neva. Theſe diſputes did not reſt here, but were 


a 0 


o, a Poliſh Baron, who was 
then paſtor. of the German church in London 
to the cuſtom of kneeling at the celebration of 


- 17 Pas 
- 
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afterwards, renewed. and en on With ent 
Ward in Eggland. 25 | | 
. To the unfortunate reign of Mary ſhcaeeged in 
"1558. The happy and glorious one of Elizabeth; 
_ under. whole auſpices the form. of worſhip a 
oved Of f in the time of dard was te: Lab 
ſhed. In the. church by public Authority, and with 
the conſent of both Node of parliacheht. The 
greateſt, number of thoſe who had fied into Ger- 
many and Swifferländ, now returned into their 
Swen country, and ſooh begin to attack not only 
the epiſe wh yeſtments, but even the epiſc 
_ office itte Ei whole form of divine wor- 
ſhip received hglatid. Some atnongſt them 
Pede jeir requeſts-in 1562. ce in fix 
rticles to the houſe "of ' ein a thoug h 
the ey di Hot meet with ſucceſs, y 25 Kun 
amonglt the triembers many Well. Mek he dis 
ute on the epiſcopal dreſs continuing for ſore 
15 ſoured their minds more and more, and 


diſpoſed them to the wol irteconcileable hatred. 
t muſt be acknowledged, however, that both 
artiongſt the Epiſcoparians and Püritans, there 
wete many hade and judicious dteines, Who 
tecommended peace and unity in every 1.5 that 
did not lin ediately inte reſt Ae very ce of 
religion, he belt divines of foreign N | 
always exprefſed the fatne e ts Whenever 
1553 Were falten thelr opinions. Pet at len Sth 
S todk ſuch à tuth as 1 ut an the” to 
ry: e wiſe meaſlites ſuggeſted" by*thoſe who: had 
any ſentittients Ns ſt ' 5 
All the Clex 87 '6f che kingdom, Atte 
thoſe of London, Who Would Bote coli Grim to the 


Fock Welz evitdje Bea, Roti Guts” Jen 
Tanckius, Heénzy Bullenger, and Peter Maftyr, wel 1 ex- 
= ſtilbeniſt, and whoſe — Stilling- 


et and Neale. ! 2Hhip 
Ormip 


= 
* 
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5 Y were obſerved by thoſe of the party in or near 
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worſhip lawfully., eſtabliſhed, being depoſed and 


obliged to lead a private life, begun in 1566. ta 
hold aſſemblies, and reſolved to 1 ＋ 


ſelves from the Engliſh church. This they d 


in the following year 1367. From that time the 


ſchiſm became more open, notwithſtanding 
the rigour of the law, priſons, baniſhments, an 
other puniſhments were decreed againſt tho 
who adhered to it. Theſe means produced no 
other effect than that of animating thoſe. againſt 
whom they were employed with more courage 
and refolution, Having loſt all hope of obtain- 


ing any protection from the Queen or the Biſhopy, ©, 


they addreſſed in 1572: the parliament, ſet forth 
their misfortunes, and urgently petitioned for a 
redreſs; but not obtaining it, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to other means and eſtabliſhed in 
the ſame year in a village near London, a Preſ- 
byrery with power to regulate every thing re- 
ſpecting the government and diſcipline of their 
church. The regulations made by this aſſembly 


London, and ſoon after by others of the ſame 
perſuaſion in the different countries of the king- 
dom. From that time the Puritans were called 
Preſbyterians. _ | 

The Queen was extremely grieved at theſe 
diſputes, and continually publiſhed new laws, and 
Adecreed very ſevere puniſhments againſt all thoſe 


who refuſed to unite in the form of worſhip eſ- 


tabliſhed by the laws of the kingdom. A new ge- 
neration of Puritans alſo ſuceceded to the firit, 


1 many amongſt whom were men of candour and 


moderation, Who wiſhed to ſee a more complete 
Reformation take place than had hitherto. done 
in the epiſcopal church, but the multitude, who 
die always obſtinate and headftrong, knew not 


de Neale's kift. Parit. part I. p. 368. 
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_ how to bounds, or putſue an prudent 
„ 2 oo was 4 cauſe of 
3 BE breakin =» rio ſeparation in 1580. which 

_ ad been chat time kept ſecret ; and which. 

" ſeparation” was” greatly diſſiked by the wiſeſt 
_ amongſt them, The principal authors of this 

8 ſchiſm were Robert Brown and Thomas 

3 arriſon, who; to eſcape the ſtorm that was likely 

Fe to fall on their heads from this haſty ſtep, "fled 

gh" into Holland, and were followed by many others, 

. | who afterwards divided into various factions, and 
formed. different ſects. The rigour with which 
the Separtztiſts were treated in England, cauſed 
them tõ beep no bounds neither in their diſcour- 
ſes or wings, they ſptead the moſt ſeditious 
libels againſt the Queen, and all the principal 
people in the kingdom. Some amongſt chem, 

"As Barrowp-Greenwood and Penry, payed for their 

errors by lon im riſonments, and, at laſt, by 
= loſs of life. After the death of Elizabeth, 

diſſentions greatly increaſed, and ſeemed to 

3 the intire ruin of che 9 ae 
run ſee 1 in hd dam ors. eee 
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of the Principal Drvixzs, and the moſt Celebrated 
 WaiTERS of the ROTESTANT CHURCH.,, 


E cannot read the biſtory of the Refor- 
mation, without'perceiving that the hap- 
Py completion of this uſeful work was principally 
owing to a great number of worthy and able men, 
whom Providence ſeemed particularly to have 
raiſed up fot᷑ this of rinks, 4 The Lutheran church 

x umn in the firſt rank, him, from er that 


2108 Fee Hoornbeck's ſumma coptroverſiarum, p- 378. . 
he ſpeaks of the Browniſts ; and Nichols, p. 29. Compare 


theſe authors with Neale, part I. rn LS 
4a chyich 
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chureh s named, Martin Luther, the great Re- 
former of Germany. They have given the name 
of Mater or Preebptor of- Germany to Philip 
Meläncthon, the moſt intitnate of Luther striends, 
and his collegue inthe univerſity: of Wittenberg! 
John Bugenhagen, Juſtus Jonas, and George 
Majbr did honour” to the ſame univerſity much 
about the ſame time. John Æpinus may be num- 
bered among the firſt Reformers of Germany; 
the Church of Hambourg is much indebted tio 
him, Nicholas Anchor che fieſt prieſt at Mag 
debourg, and Biſhop of Naumbourg is deſervedſy 
celobfated. Notwithſtanding the errors of Mat- 
thias Flaccus Illyrigus, we cannot fail to place him 
in the rank of the moſt learned divines of this 
century; we muſt do the ſame alſo to Martin 
Chemmitius, and Agidus Hunnius;: We have 
room here only to mention the names of John *'« 
Brentius, Jerom Wellerus, Nicholas. Selneccer, 
Jamey Andre, David Chytræus, John Wigand, | 
and Victorinus Strigelius, Who, as well as many  ® 
others, of their contemporaries, performed the 0 
moſt important ſervives for the church. 
Tune churches o Which we have fince given 
the name of che Reformed,” took their riſe in 
Swiſſerland. Huldric® Zwinghus laid the firſt 
foundations of a Reformation in that country, in 
which good work he Was powerfully ſeconded by ß 
Johngi'CEcolampadigs, a divine, to whom. the 
church cf Baſil is under great obligations! Zwinggg 
nus had for cbllegues in the church and univerſity — 
of Zurich, Leon of Juda, and Conrad ,Peliccan ; 
and for ſucceſſor, Henry Bullenger, all men of 
great reputation Peter Viret, William Fare); 
olfgang Muſculus and Peter Martyr did much 
honor alto to Swiſſerland and the neighbouring 
countries In France ikewiſe we find many very 
; _ +c:i{tntdand:pious divines, who took great pains * 
= ez i i te 
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we dance the Reformation in other countries, 
"I Jos Calvio-was alſo of this country, and one of 
the gteateſt of the Reformed divines of rhis cen- 
e, as well as. Theodore Reza, who was both 
_— Calvin s. collegue, and ſucceſſor to his appoint- 
diente in the church and uniyerſity of Geneva, 
is 10 the ſame country chat we are indebted for 
8 th Francis Lambert, the firſt divine of the univer- 
rhe gs Sr Marbourg, founded about this time, and 
dior Francis du John, or Junius, of the univetſity of | 
F 8 Leide. In France alſo Anthony Sadeel, and Au- 
- +», guttine Marlorar, devoted themſelves to the ſer. 
9 vice of the Reformation. _ Straſbourg in Alface 
bad che happineſs to profit by the labours of Mar- 
un Bucer, à divine of an amiable tempet, and 
ne endeavourecdl to condutt every thing with 
peace aud moderation; and after him ze may 
mention Jerom Zanchus, who Was afterwards 
Falled to Heidelbourg. Zachaty Urſinus acquired 
e eputation in the ſame city. Hungary * 
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greatly Atinguilhed- WES: : 

Rives” in Fo fame” Way. The 5 We 

John Fox, the celebrated futhor of Marty ology: ** 

and the works of Thomas” Cartwright, * al 
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HE happy beginnings of the Reformation, 7 5 
7 expe to promiſe the” molt favour-. , 


Ri oth Tuences; were! much troubled/and/dif. 
1 he ſeck of the yo ne we! 
miy 100 ne by th oh, as tares Weich Wich the 
1 5 "the*field of che de name 
Belg ap; 1 8 1 was veh to — Tetriſty, from | 
emn 


| cer e i ant Baptiſm, and from th 
te baßt : ole who entered inte their c | 
29 es they held in great ener pt ey 
all the exteriors ef 10 religion, fuck as reading and 1 
preaching the word of God, the uſe of che ſacra- IMq 
ts, 5 the miniſterial offices ; referring every 
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00 
15 n elatio! Sand ptophecies, which many of E. 
as en ers the wolt dangerous - . 3 
ti 2 7 continually to receive. They ö 
vey configerable attempts on the au- 
thor 5 an atuf ppwer of rhe ciyil — 1g 
en thufiaſm is ap evil in it's nature p̃ 

1 ſo many 3 the Anabaptiſts e . 
ter ars this mater much Ren and regarded 

i as to” many f Antichtifts, and en- 
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= Confult Wigand de Anabaptiſti & Arnold hiſt, her. & c. 
2 full account of che tracts of dhe Anabaprifls; - ele 
e 8 baue Nek. Ke. P. 263. | DE . — N 2 7 
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n . e His TOKT. a 
'_  deavouredall they could to make off their yoke, | 
They wanted to introduce. kind, on. equality, 
and an intire community of According 
to them; the Reformed chürch. 8 
1 title given 0 2 was fill = far from 
bein ey always expreſſed a great con- 
I — it; ſpeaking gages op, rei > of Jeſus 
Chriſt, -which _=_ — of to eſtabliſh en — 
But they frequently did not even underſta done 
| another, and were y n means any 
mon A : 0" 25 I r 
The Anabapiiſts, aswell 8 as modern, he. 
tend to trace their origin fromtheVaudoischurches* 
diſperſed throughout all Europe, which we have al- 
ready had occaſion frequently to mention. We 
can a0t deny indeed, that in the time of the Vau- 
dois. — many of their. teachers WO bad 
poſed ſome of e 93 principles which the Ana- 
Pape afterwards brought to light, and applied 
in a much more extenſive manner. From thence it 
undoubtedly àxiſeth, that immediately 3 the 
very beginning of the Reformation, I 15 e 
of this ſect ſnewed themſelves in e 
places. Nicholas Storchius, Mark Stubner, Mas 
tin Cellarius, and Thomas. Muntzer, were — firſt 
and principal amongſt them, Theſe fanatics firſt 
|  Jhewed themſelves in Saxony... then came to Wit⸗ 
tenberg in the abſence.of Luther, and. by. a Ale 
_ appearance of piety gained the good-will of Me- 
lancthon, But when Luther returged, he ſoon 
| lard, the errors | cher n and the 
vileneſs of their condyet; which they were 
expelled Wittenberg e 7 2 diſperſed 
themſelves rho gbout all Germany. Muntzer 
P. M47 6 WAI tin” 
©: ang Who woes a a e 
8 who e d th Monophykices 
„ All this affair is recited at full length : in the life of Me- 
* N 1 


 lan8tbopy/by Jonchin Speis, p. 44. 
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put himſelf afterwards at the head of the e 
of Thuringia, who had revolted from their lawful 
malte; but we have 'alread y, een, _ this 
attempt Was " attended with the fatal con ſequences 
it deſerved, Muntzer had been before 1 in Swiſler- 
land, and had made. there ſome diſciples: : the 
rincipal of whom were Balthafar Hubme t, Fe- 
ix Mangius, and Co rebel, Who brought 
in 1524; many people qyer to their ann 
notions. "Theſe turbulent men, given 5 wholly. 
to the wildeſt fanariciſty, . cauſed; mach "Qfur- 
bance, and committed many atrocious crimes 3 
that the Proteſtadts "them elves were 3 to 
reprove their unbridled ner by capital 
Pha 1 e AY 
But the Low:Countries;v the 55 al; . 
treat of the greateſt part of the Anal aptifts „ 
may look upon "theſe provinces as the country” c 
this ſect ; and it is even to this day their opt 
dwelling- place. The firſt of them begun t0' a 
Pear there about - the. "Year 1 52.7- MT ace hat 
time they have been treats yy bi 
cially, When, after the exainple | of the Ana apt! 
in Germany, they raiſed in theſe countries ty 
mults and d Mentions They were the cauſe of th 


dreadful peru ay he which happened, at Munſter, 


in 1.534; Where they , Were zuilty of the molt un- 
heard. of and bloody, R$ K Jon ohn Matthzi, a 
"baker. at Harleim was the fit author of 1 this Not. 
25 eyent, Who, about: the end of the dar 1 
"ſent to M 
of whom were John Bucold of Leyden a taylor, 
and Gerhard, a. bookbinder by profeſſion. Theſe 
5 ople inhinuating themſelves into the favour of 
1 Rothman, the firſt Refortner 'of that 
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y Mr. Brand; in His hiſtory of as 1&6 FER =" "ot 
n. yery full account of the ED a 
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abat ptiſts, IF 1 7 
alter Jong Matth#i 7 came to fager to 


owertyl, they begun to. depaſe the old 


very 


2 RENE ts and a ppaint new ones, 1 their own 


hey 5 ed new u contormab 
| e not 3 John "Marthzi was the fa 


8500 cke Anabaptilts highly re- 
ding him as a Prophet 
mp and the Prince o 

n. Marthzi was on: 


{£01 
Fes 15 ii Ir 


oops Hi God. he e Ae 
Ford FI 1152 It, and Jo 
tir 5 7 loff his 15 orig the attacks. 
2 Id bf Eßer ſucceeded him in the fupreme 
Are „ which he wanted ta make ule of to the 
250 of the whale forty 55 government eſta- 


get bimfelf proclaimed King. From 
7 i but QUIETY, ae this N 


555 armony the Anabapriſt uſts, to introduce o- 


niter_ became "maſter of en city on bo 


EX June 4535.4 and RED the althors of 


an, e 11 . 10 Ae _ 


; 1 75 
Joris, or gn 93 1 1 25 Ne to 
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reanimate them this" EX peftation, Al che 
Writipgs of this Georgii S thew that there 


ney ! 


Was Perhaps 3 reater enthuſiaſt. ©'We can- 


not however ſuppoſe that he advanced, all the im- 


pious opinions attry Wee to him, great be he Was 
* See @ long i in the thi 


account of t of 


Brand's hiſtor, de la Reform. te 17 Bas. Conſult alſo Ar- 
3 5 ran cas ä 
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pg their party... Findin 1 then 
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Wm | tries, he went to Baſil in 
— ſplendidly under the falſe name of John B 


Jof the grave, and bur be mak with 1 


moſt mild and moderate ſentiments. 
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guilty: of all the | ſeditious attempts laid. to his 


4 charge. When he ſaw that he could no longer live 


in, | ety in Holland. Or the neighbouring coun 
n 1644. and lived ve 


of Binningen. But after his death, which hap- 
ned in chat city in 15555 they diſcovered \who 
+ was; upon which the took his body out 


works in 1559: "4 
The Anabaptiſts no Jonger now . 


'Y figns of that ſeditious . that they had been ſo 
long poſſeſſed with; it dV 


perſed- intirely chen 
Mennon * Simonis joined d Melt to their aſſem- 
blies in 1336. From that dime, they 
him as their common maſter, and ex 


themſelves the name of Mennonites, which thex 
have retained to this day. He obliged them to give 
cheir viſions, and the emhuſiaſtical deliriums 
their predeceſſors, and for ever to àbhjure all 


of. 


thoſe pa” pa which were in the Jeaft' repugnant 


to the $007 tranquility, or the gov ernmentiof the 
ſtates. Notwithſtanding This *, 7 the autho- 
rity of Mennon himſelf cd not mae them 


ene 4 741 gl. - & 4 ane! 


10505 vt 
* We 3 wiittew. þ „ himſelf, and in- 


by Hermann = in his hiſtoria Mennonitarum ple- 
nior — uctio. ch. 75 | 
or” The "beſt + of ane doctrine of che Meno - 
nites, is to read . ons, Which we have inſerted in 


che abovementioned 1 5 of Schyn. —Conſult 5 the Elen- 
chus controterſtarum of Mr. Spanheim. 
a Heynatiſm is looked u as a , Angbapiifin . 
E confalt the paſtoral letter againft | fanati- 
5 'of 


Stinſtra, 1 of the church of Frieſland, 
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DL £54" rx cb | | 
111.8 T: the Reformers were buked in 
if >: freeing the doctrine and worſhip. of the 
Elten churck from the alterations and depra- 
._ vations that had crept into it during the courſe 
of many centuries, and in efideayouring: to re- 
"fore it to it's ancient ꝓurity, and primitive ſim- 
plicityz there were found ſome divines, who ad- 
vanded: that: even the docttine of the Holy Trinity 

v itſelf a notion of the ſchoolmen, and ought 

to be rectiſed, or tather intirely ſuppreſſed. En- 
deavburing to ſupport his aſſertion with all their 
übillties, it was no wonder theꝶ fell into the er- 
_ xors;off the Arians and Photinians; John Campa- 
| nus was the firſt who diſtinguiſitd himſelf in this 
ray. ; who before tlie confeſſion of Augſbou rghad: 
deen preſentedito Charles V. attacked the dotirine 
10 | ofthg; Saber cburch on the ſlihject of the G 
5 bead in three prrfohs-0 About the ſama ritne, 

- Mithael-Servetus *,” a; Spaniard: dich thedame, Who 
min ibe qyear 18315 after having publiſhed; many 
other works, at laſt attacked with all 15 3 

the doctrine of the ever bleſſed Trinity 


aud moſt extegſiyr af his works, \ rnd, he 
* IT FN TIL Inn * 83 Ms Writ ** * ? bag” 
udo; Lins. 1 


is thought, that an tbe-confelion bf Kas 
s allo wance made to. theſe firſt, . See 5 — 
e Publiſhed; at Jena 1750. u 1 . 8 of, De Sa- 
moſatinianis neotericus quorum mengio fit. i in 4 Augultana con 


- chene. AY 
| 1 Numbers of wine) have. F pode ied a on bete £ 
3 Ren nitaxians. I e Res the ch bil 


+: ted at 3 in 52 1 e Ne e — 


+ | SPN" nen bibl. 8 vol. XII. p. 30. 
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TRR St rr CENTURY, . 
_ r--c{tabliſtiment of Chriſtianity: ' It appeared  _ 
vienne in Dauphiny y; and it's author Was fon 
garter put into priſon ; but eſcapiug from thenteß 
he came to Geneva, where ſome ne imprud enen 
ſoon bought him to the ſtake. Among the An 
ba ptiſts alſo there appeared a man named Lewis 
Hetzer, ſpoken of very highlyby the party, and 
3% = y endeavouring to ſet aſide the dive +, 
ity "of Jef Chriſt, was taken up at Conſtance, 
and condemned to loſe his head in gag. dnn 
The wiritings of Servetus brought over many 
eople, particularly in Italy, to his erroneous 
notions. Melancthon hearing this, thought it 
his duty without any delay or palliation, to 
acquaint the Venetian Senate of 1 it, to whom he 
wrote on this ſubject in 1339. Notwichſtand- kf 
ing this, a ſociety was formed about Venice, 15 
Vicenza, and the neighbouring cities of about + I 
forty men of letters , who profeſſed themſelves we 
Anti-Trinitarians.” The principal amongſt them 0 
were Leonard Buſalis, Lælius Socin, Berner of 
din} Ochin, Valentin Gentil, Julius Treviſan, Ws 
Francis de Ruego, and Paul 'Alciat. - They held ,_ 
aſſemblies in which they diſcuſſed with the moſt 
critical exactneſs the fundamental articles of 7 
faith, particularly thoſe of the Trinity, and the 
ſatisfackion of Chriſt Jeſus. They were not all f 
the ſame opinion reſpecting theſe matters, as they 
afterwards 1 ; 8 they ape 
and propoſed mutually their doubts,” hoping b 
that 1 55 to find 5 the truth. This 2 
ciety being diſcovered, ſome of it's members 


* This letter of Mlelancthbon to the Senate of Venice, is the 
1k of his letters, publiſhed by Caſpar Peucer at Wann - 
in n 70. in g vo. p. 369. 
ö . Moſheim, in his Inſtitut. Kc. 308. rejects this 
| 4 in of the ſect of the Unitarians, "wal mentions r 
eg nevertheleſs * be reconciled with the firſt. 
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ſuſfered by the hands of an executioner, othets 

made their eſcape, and diſperſed themſelves = 
ſprea 


$ | Where th 

5 d their etrors. 1 them 
ed into Swiſſerland; among — 5 Matthew 
Gribald and Valentin Gentil. Arianiſm was ſup- 
ported by ſome; and others were attached rather to 
ions of Paul of Samoſatus, and of Photius. 
Valentin“ being diſcovered at Geneva feeretly 
pPropagating his opinions, incurred an eccleſiaſti- 
cal cenſure, and was obliged to ſwear that he 
would never more publicly declare his ſenti- 
ments; but he violated his oath, for which he 
Was taken up, puniſhed. and impriſoned. He 
eſcaped once more from Swiſſerland; but having 
„ NE AEOIER he ſuffered death in 
15 
The enemies of the doctrine of the Triniy 
that Swiſſerland afforded them no ſhelter, 

reſolved to their opinions in Poland; it was 
a free ſtate, and conſequently favourable to their 
deligns. Lælius Socin of Sienna, in Italy, was the 
firſt of this Brotherhood who went into Poland. 
The writings of Socin, and thoſe of his nephew 
Fauſtus, ſerve as a kind of arſenal for this ſect; 
from him they take the name of ians. 8 
nus came for the firſt time into this Kingdom in 
1861. and infected Francis Liſmanin with 
etronenus principles. He returned again into 
this kingdom in 1558. and ſtayed Ra but a 
very little time. After him Peter Goneſius a 
Polander, who had ſtudied at Saxony. and Swiſ- 
ſerland, and had there read the works of Servetus, 
| and paſſing afcerwards through Moravia on _ 


wy See the article Yam in Bayle's diction | 
For a fall account of the Unitarians in Pol See Ly- 
bienetzki's Bieforma. Polon. lib. II. & II See alſo Mr. Sa- 


5 hiſtor, A aguft. confeſ. | 
E _ 
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ferences with theſe heretics, in which they made 


THE s TREWTRH CENTURY: te 
return to his own "country, here he formed - 
_ very intimate connextions with the Aus“ 

ba Hit province, was the firſt who, dated | 
. — to attack the docttine of the Trinity in 
Poland: his example was followed by George 
Blandratus, John Paul Alciar, and John Walen 
tin Gentil, who were joined by Peter” Saterius 


2 Ftenchman, who, in 159. Came inte Pfand, 


arid was there appointed the rector of che ca- | 


demy of Pinezow. Gregory Pauli, 3 Polanider, 


who was the ſuperintendant of che Reformed 
church àt Cracow, was alfo a great favourer of 


theſe notions ; upon which account he was de. 


ſet, though he had before acyuitted himnſaf 
u his 4 ap inement much 10 the fatisfaction f 
every le afterwards joined the Unita- 
rians. As theſe different defenders of Saciniamim 


met with no oppofition in the on of 
their 3 opinions, their party became 
very conſiderable, d Ern many Ko or 
men, and others of th The 


kingdom. * 

The Werthe it Re thixed wich is _ 
formed; but the affair of Stancarus cauß 
many ſynods and conferences to be held, Wh 
we mentioned in Article XII, they ſoon came 
at a kttowledge of the tenets of theſe enemies 
of the Trinity, notwithſtanding all the artifices 
and ſubterfuges they made uſe 'of to diffemble 
their pbifonous principles. Thoſe Wwho *fap- 
ported the intereſts of the truth, had many con- 


uſe of every 1 endeavour to bring them 
back, But all their trouble proved 
ineffectual, after p e laſt public difpute held 


| duting the diet of Petricow'in 1565. and which 


was equally / unſaccefsful as the preceding, th 

* u them inti from Fir 1 — 

un. The Unitarians were by this means ex- 
poſed 
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poles d to very great and, ummitient, dangers, being 
aniſhed the N OF public edicts, 1 


' FA 
tad 


Aleiat went into Pruſſia, where he ſpread his dan- 
Ferous errors. Others remained concealed in 
Poland with ſome noblemen, who protected 
them in this retirement they continued until 

- the ſtorm was blown over,;. when. they returned 

- again into public. After is time, being always 
ſupported... by their patrons. and friends, they 
founded churches, and academies upon their own 
plan, and ſet up printing offices for the, publi- 

E cangn; of. their, ock. 

| tinate of Sendomir, was, of, more ſervice than 
any thing to cheir party ; it was built for them 
by John Sienius, a ſenator of the kingdom in 
1369. This city became b6th their fortreſs and by 

: principal retreat. Thoſe of the greateſt reputation 8 

amongſt them taught and wrote at Racow.. The Bl 

Socinians founded in this City in 1602. an univer- 

ſity which, was frequented even by the Roman by 

Catholics themſelves, . and which was called the 2 

Athenis of Sarmatia. At this univerſity all the 6. - 

moſt celebrated works of the Unitatians were pub- A 

liſhed... From 1570. to the end of this century, 4 

their party was very conſiderable in Poland. 2 


% 


The Unitarian notions paſſed from this king- 


dorm into the principality. of Tranſylvania, John 
Sigiſmund, who was Prince of this country, invi- 
ted to his court, in the character of firſt phyſician, 2 
and. privy counſellor, George Blandratus, the br 
moſt dangerous of all, the, e Kris then in Po- 'L 
land. This man had ſoon; influence enough to 7 
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ria Part appointed chaplain to that Prince, 
Theſe to 9 governed their maſter; The 
Unitatians then pte vailed every where in the 


femon of faith They held alſo in 1568; at Wei⸗ 
ſenbourg a conference with the Trinitarians, the 


ſeſſions of which laſted! ſix days, and the acts were 
afterwards made public“. This conference being 


ante ee the Unitarians all the privileges which 

the Proteſtants had before enjoyed. „Ihe then 
took poſſeſſion of the cathedral church at Clau- 
ſenbourg. appointed their oyn clergymen, and 
— 


after in 1374. Sigiſmund pay ing 
nature, their affair s began to decline, as they 
no longer pbſſeſſed their Prince's favour. Not- 
wichſtanding this, Francis Davidis, under the go- 
government: of Stephen Bathori, carried his bold; 
neſs. and impiety to the higheſt pitch, daring 


openly to propoſe theſes on the, divinity. of the 


Son of God, in which he abſolutely. refuſed him 
any adoration. -- This even inſpired the Unitarians 


themſelves; with horror: Hlandratus ſent for 
trom Bale intq Tranſylvania, Fauſtus Socinus 


the nephew of Lælius to aſſiſt him in refutin 
theſe monſtrous tenets of Davidis. They ci 
ern, x ed DTS 
George Blandratous printed in 1568. at Weiſinbou in 

ge P 1 15 R 


to. an account of this conference, under the title of, 


Fame acts in the name of the | Reformed'at Wernbourg; in 
1588; in go. This is a very Acarce books, The ſecond edi- 


tion of the, Diſpatatio Albana, is not more common. The 
ſame Heltus publiſhed it at Clauſenbuork, buthe was got in 


is the party of the Ubitirians, as his vpilile dedicutory . 


_—_ » DG args mo "_P _—_ 3 | d 
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Vor. U. K 


Davidis 


| get his friend Francis Davidis, who had jeſt the 
communion at the Reformed to join the Upitar 


_ kingdom. They filled the court With their ad- 
= hefcnts, aſſembled. ſynods, and publiſned a con- 


ended, Sigiſmund. who himſelf aſſiſted. at it, 


every thing as they pleaſed. But ſoon * 


narratio difputationis Alban. Caſpor Heltus publiſhed the 


bs 5 n 

D ̃ ˙ HISTORY. 
e de e Prince, and accuſed him ot. 
feen; his doctrine was ſubjected to a public 
examination; and he, rontinuing obſtinarely* to 
defend it, was condemned in 1879. % 4 priſon for 
Jie, in which he ſoon after died in a mot mit 

| ble mariner. D | r en; 
pit Socmus; who had oppoſed Davidis, foon 
fading that be was 3 3 to the Uni- 

© tatians in Tranſylvania, left them and went to 
Poland in 1570. But the Unitarians of mare 2 
Zoom not apptoving altogetherof his doctrine, 
got admit him into their communion for a 
long time. Their eſteem for him however 1 
_ confiderably increaſed, that at laſt they univer- 
ſally acknowledged him to be the firſt and prin- 
; cipal Doctor of their ſect. Upon his firſt arrival 
: in Poland, — al articles of their contro- 
verſy ſtill turned on the pr .eminence of the Fa- 
| | ther, the divinity of the Son, and the divinity and 
perſonality of the'Holy Spirit, and the honour 

due to Rim; and afterwards on infant bap- 

tim, which was rejected by them, as well as by 

the Anabaptiſts. Wick to the Trinity, 

dome of hem were artached to the opinion of 

| Arius, who allowed three differences in the Deity, 

whilſt others preferred the tenets of 'Photinus, 

who denied that che Son of God ever exiſted 
before his conception” in the womb of the virgin: 
This was the dectrine of Socinus. "Upon this 
account the Unitarians were ſplit into different 
factions 3 but the authority of Socinus at length 
prevailing, he put an end to all diviſions, and 
gave the divinity of che Unitarians quite another 
appearance from -what it formerly had. Socinus 
held nothing in common wirh the Anabaptiſts. 
He did not alſo admit into his ſyſtem many ar- 
ricles, Which the Reformed eſteemed as articles 
ef faith, and he as ſo many errand; e 
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rel! flification, the neceſſi b 
1 4 the divine juſtice. 8 8 
nation, ariginal 75 the uſe of the ſacraments, & c. 
This we may fee by reading. the catechiſm Fab. 
linea at Racow *, and the controverſial writings * 
of our divines againſt the Socinians- 


"*Socinus, upon Account of theſe great e 
which he had made in the Chriſtian ren 


F the new and monſtrous tenets he has 1 
WE into. it, bas been zuftiy looked On, as _— 


founder of a Tea. His par cadily took . | * 
115 by which they b 1 ra ” 


the name of Socinlans, 
Called ever e. 
2 . aye. R 1 1 e 4 4 Vu. 
. de Ir ws. then rage 


* 


| 
- as BOUT the year: 1800. 3 1 
| 2 A by an impoſtor, who pretended tobe - 
che Mecſhah, or his forerunner. He was one of 
WE chcir Rabbis, named Lemlem. The German Jews 
BB placed {uch aconfidence in his diſcourſes as even to 
Ae the ovens in their houſes, not doubting 
. GY bake | 
, 
8. Y 
d m — 95 other fa 
: certain Rabbi, e Salomon 3 who 4 
is Vurned alive at Mantua in 183 U. order of © 
nt Charles V. Among the learned. Jews of this 4 
th century Rabbi Elias Levi, a German, was much 15 7 
nd celebrated; be publiſhed many writings prin- 


ci on grammar. He ſupported the novel- 
of polngs in he. Hebtiew language: The 


„ Mr. Motheim in his Iaftic- p. 314, has givingan OY 


ofthe writing of this catechiſm, 
» Particularly confult Frederic . Elenchi conte 


k 2 Ba. | Popes 


1 Capnion, Francis Vatablus, Arias Montanus, Se- 


"0 


„n «corre tier 


Popes, 'particulafly Julius TH. Paul IV. Pius V. 
and Clement VIII. treated the Jews Wich great 
. rage "WO HL Ourned the 9 wo 60 


* alias R r 1 95 pu K "xn. 7 


1 | The STATE of Tie ATB in this Civ rUn v. 


HERE never was a century, in 

I Which literature flouriſhed more than in 115 
. that produced more men celebratetł in 
every part of ſcience, and in almoſt every country 

of Europe. But not to return to the divines, Pom 
we had occaſion to mention in our account of ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs; let us take a view of the belles 
lettres, or what we call polite learning, and we 
ſhall find it was cultivated to very great advantage 
by many able men. Such were Didier Eraſmus, 
Lewis Vivez, . ae! Budeus, Peter Bembo, 
James Sadolet, Philip Melancthon, Joachin Ca- 
merarius, Julias 2 ar Scaliger, Juſtus Lipſius, 
and many others whom we have not room to 
enumerate. John Reuchlin, ſometimes called 


_ baſtian Munſter, Paul Fagius, Andrew Maſius, 
and Joſias Mercer applied with great ſucceſs to the 
. ſtudy of the Hebrew lan ny lawyers arc 
9 indebted to the 9 of James . 
Francis Hotman, Barnabas Briſſon, the Pithons, 
Peter and Francis, brothers. We may rank in the 
number of elegant hiſtorians, Paul Emilius, Po- 
lydore Virgil, John Sleidan, George Buchanan, 
Tec New ſyſtems of philoſophy were publiſhed 
by Nicholas Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. Some 
printers alſo may be deſervedly reckoned amongſt 
the moſt +a men of this century. In Italy 
the Manucius's, in France the Stephens, in Swil- 
ſerland the two 2 robins, . 10 Germany, Chriſtian 
Wechelius, c. Thele able men principally 
2 8 £ 4 _ 


: 25 


, | 


4 0 


B 193 


N 


en of che "Greek and Latin Claſſics. 
Fhe rorection and magnificence of many Princes 
© creatly contributed to excite the emulation of 
men of letters, knowing their labours:would meet 
with reward: The Emperor Charles V. Francis 
I. King of France, Henry VIII. King of Eng- 
land, Coſmo of Medicis, Grand Duke of Tu- 
8 cany, Pope Leo X. and other Potentates, ſtrove 
to-outyie ench other in theſe noble. diſpolitions,. 
The number of | academies and univerſities in- 
creaſed very conſiderably throughout all Eurape.. 1 
In Germany, thoſe of Wittenberg, Francfort, 
= Marbourg, Dillengen, Jena, Helmſtadt, Strat(- 
boorg, and Altorff. In Proſſia, that of Koning. 
ſperg. In Denmark that of Copenhagen. In the. 
Lo Countries, thoſe of "Doway, Leyden and. 

= Frinker, In France, that of Rheims. inseln, | 


- 


thoſe of Taledo and Alcala; and at laſt that 
Geneva in 1559, of Which Theodore Beza Was. 
ointed © the firſt Governor. We ate by this 
fully convinced how much the progreſs of All, | 
knowledge influences religion, and how lervice- 
able it is, particularly in the explicatiqn of holy. 
ſeripture: The moſt ſhining | and "uſeful, lighy 
now took place of that groſs darkneſs which h 
before ſpread almoſt over the whole world. 
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The Srarz of the CuntsT IAN CnUnen ii 
general, it's AcqyrorTIons and Loss ss. 
HE Seventeenth 8 Preſents us 
With a glonous prolpest, it we conſider 
boy greatly, all Kinds of knowledge 
were improved, divinity - particularly, (which 
more immediately concerns our. hiſtory) was ſtu. 
died and taught with all the Tolidity and clearneſs 
that could poſhbly be defired. l. 
Never, from the beginning of time, did men 
_ expreſs greater -readinel3 to gain inſtruction.” All 
Thoſe who wiſhed to be regarded as men of real 
learning, applied with the utmoſt eagerneſs to at- 
tainthe knowledge of arerpedlenguages, as well 
Greek and Latin, as Hebrew, Arabic andall the eaſ- 
tern tongues, in which ſome perſons made ſo great 
a. proficiency, as not only to be able to under- 
ſtand the works written in thoſe languages, but 
even to write and inſtruct others in chem. — 
e eloquence which had ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed 
Alexandrian and  Augullan ages again ap- 
eared in all it's firength, beauty and ſimplicity, 
hiloſophy was particularly improved. They per- 
| ceived and acknowledged the tyrannical preju- 
dices which had till then prevailed. They no lon- 
ger regarded the ancient philoſophers, and par- 
ticularly Ariſtotle as infallible oracles; they per- 
ecived, that reaſonable beings ought to have no 
bother guide than reaſon; and that this reaſon 

ought to be founded on inconteſtible experience. 

The miſerable ſabtilties of the divinity and phi- 
oo the ſcholaſtics were equally baniſhed 

_ - From the Roman Catholic and Proteſtant ſchools, 
_ In,a manner however proportionable to the prin- 
eiples which favoured or oppoſed the examina- 
775 k yer. 
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duden te, thoſe inevitable - difficulties in the 
culties of our underſtanding being fully 925 

cCeived. Morality was explained and purified. in 
2 manner the -moſt- ſuitable. to the practice of 


dught always to be, the art 
affecting men, of ſne wing them the knowledge 


ef lighi they enjoy; their odious n 


11 
r The deſire of prop 
Inſidels prevailed more than ever in this century: 
Francis Xavier, and his aſſociates and ſucceſſors 


Clement VIII. and Paul V. took. various mea- 
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_ THE SYENTEENTH CENTURY: wh 


the gonuprerly between the two com- 


| boy e 
dad before ſurrounded it, Was no longer 


N 


myſteries of Revela- 
n of them 49 ide fa⸗ 


religion, te good of ſociety, and the happinels. of 
manleind. Ihe art of preaching Was nos What it 


inſtructing and 


of falvation, and eunvincing them that this Know- 
ledge is the only thing neceſſaty. Numbers of 


: g commentaries on the ſacred ſcript res were pub- 
liſhed, ' Light 


as ſpread on «the, maſt intricate 
4 dark points of church hiſtory: | In a word, 
the g. ance, injuſtice and ingra- 


goodneſs, nobody can be in- 


above all others from the remarkable bleſſings 


_ which providence ſo plentifully beſtowed upon it. 
| Iris nd leſs true, that this cearury had great de- 


t vices, men being rendered mare 


able for their faults, according to the degree 


brought infinite prejudice on true faith and 
Wer 019 HET + 


agating the faich among the 


of the family of Loyola were very ſucceſsful in 
itions. Their zeal incited 


ä tly, and conſidered ſeriouſiy 
on the meuns dy which they might increaſe and 
"confirm the firſt fruits of che Jefoits labours. 


from the obſturities 


Popes themſeſves 


ſcious of che utility of theſe undertakings, founded 


1 Hi PRES ear oT. 
meaſuxes for this 1 7 3 however 


of founding the gation en 
'fde% #6 highly bs, by: authors, 


0 Gregory XVI the great Protecto of the Urder 
of St. . Who publiſhed a bull in 1622. 
by which this congtegation wasioftitured. There 
_ -wazat firſt at the head of it chürteen Cardinale, 
to hom were ſubject numbers of people who 
_ were defigned-t6- perform all che offices belong. 
ing to Miſſionaries, . The number of the chiefs 
of the congregation was afterwards changed and 
augmented as they found it neceſſary; they had 
always the ſupreme direction df every: thing that 
concerned the converſion of Infidels throughout = 
the world. And at laſt that they might not want 
the moſt neceſſary - thing for their - -undettakings, 
Gregory took care to aſſign! ti them very .\cofifi- 
2 revenues, which were much enlarged by 
e liberalty- of private perſons. The. ſame Pope 
being very anxious for the ſucceſs of this —2 
founded in different kingdoms three and 
unĩverſities for the education of thoſe who 0 
to employ themſelves in thoſe — la- 
bours, to inſtruct them in every thing that wis 
neceſſary, and to furniſi them afterwards With 
roper proviſions when they ſet out on their 
travels. Urban VIII. ſucceſſor to Gregory, con- 


another univerſity at Rome in 1627, more. or. 
pletely furniſhed with every thing neceſſary for 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment,” where Gig: admitted pu- 
pils of all nations, who afterwards returned and 
ſpread the faith in their own councries. Theſe 

noble undertakiti 


s of the Popes, l 
eution, os XIA audable in {Med 
* 18 


118 e Jax dla, f 
exotiens, ch. XXIII. 2 * #1 5 
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nx ame: It raiſed their . 
nd gated them to follow their example. 
Bom the euſtern and weſtern" Indies were b 
| "Th means filled with labourers, ho moſt zea- 


. 


4 the faith? and tlle Popes,” together with 
eber powerful perſonages; very ſtrongly inte- 
reſted themſelves in this affair: Other monaſtic 
orders alſo joined their efforts with choſe of the 
Jeſuits. It muſt be acknowledged however, that 
all the undertakings of this ſort had not equal 
ecceſs, and that the miſſionaries in the Roman 
90 Ichurch loſt even in this century many of the ac- 
» uuiſit ee, r. ere in the former. © This 
n Man 44 ad been ſueceſsfully preached in 
. century in the Penigſula of Mala- 
ber, and in ſeveral iflands of the Indian Ocean, 
nmany churches were there founded and eſtabliſhed” 
D Wonche moſt flouriſning footing. But when the 
$ fions of the Portugueſe in theſe countries fell 
Wo ths hands of the Dutch the greateſt part of 
their churches were deſtroyed, or became Res. 
formed. Thoſe of the Neſtorians, which had been 
in Malabar ever ſince the gth and 6th'centurics; 
Y were very numerous ; and we have ſeen how from 
hei tion of the Portugeuſe, they wers 
become ſubject to the ſee of Rowe, But theſe 
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the Loyolites wanted to impoſe on them, en- 
aeavoured, about the middle of this century, ro 
free themſelves from the juriſdiction of their Arch- 


$ cauſed a ſchiſm ; one part of them returned ro 
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1 e A difference in a hiftoire du 
| 1 des Indes, Mr. le Crone. 


\ 


r ²˙ A nos bo tn 6s Ä. 
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bv See the relations des 

3M tin. XIII. Þ 72. | 7 

a , 

1 

l © ” 


3 1 dad indefaripgubly endeavoured” to propa - 


6d in the Eaſt-Indies. The 


; 1 = growing ſoon weary" of the yoke 


*$ Francis Garcia, — Was a Jeſuit . This 
Wes: ancient worlhip, hich they to.this 0 pee. 


de een Indes. Con. 
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ſerve and the ochet part — — 


man Catholic communion, and have 
them from the order of the Carmelites. In the 
kingdom of Madura, which tertinates near the 
Peninſula of Malabar, a Jeſuit named Robert de 
Nobili, having imitated the manner of; li 
among the — eg and their oxtreatmesay. | 
a gained in this — "ag credit among 
te Infidels, and. goſpel to then: 
- with much-ſucceſs; After 155 ach theſe la- 
bours eee and neglected, until the 
Century, f Which e ROM" : FOO n the 


_ hiſtory $5 v7 $4 $18 4 bit , N 8 n. 
The Portugueſe alla sed, dhe Sessel in. 

| hbouring 1 6 of 4 
1 —— lame churches orig 

founded — Wenne this ene 


the — Bad, entered 
into a treaty with Lewis: XIV. had no averſion 
to Chriſtianity. - But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed, 
by the dreadful cataſtrophe. of this Prince who 
fell a ſacriſice to the machinations een 
df his enemies .. (HE WTR Lain 

Alexander of Rhodes d, A Jeſuit, wich: ſome 
8 vine nen peer on . 


"IN l ri inglpally 7 * above. la — 2 du foy 
x y 9 at anon „ in 1 7 
See alſd & reladions? of Chevalier Chaumont, be 
Choifi, and father Tachand, publiſhed by order of the . 
This Jeſuit has given us a oy ou hiſtory of Tonquin 
- 4n Latin, divided into two and primed i 4681. 


*. 83 {353 2 4 1 * $604 — 
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ſucceſa in the kin r — may. 

' infer from the 2A 

| ſcribed, by the laws of the A 1 
eruel perſecu· 


and it's 
dans, — it ſtil tees « itſelf, and wen. 
"np would have proipered in the midſt of theſe trou- 
blies, if the ambition and envy of the Jeſuits had 
not brought on it more Pt evils than thoſe 
—_ which were the conſequences of che virulenet of 
tiers perſecutors-. The kin 
_ ncar:to chat of Tonquin; 
hopes to the preachiers. f „ 
there from Portu 
ticularly bee much — and ſane 
But in all e 
tempted to ropagate the goſpel, there ere none 
in Auch 4 it = received better than in che iland 
of Japan. At the end of the precedin "century; 
che Miſtonaries had inſinuated the tves intd 
= the courts of the little Kings, vaſſals to the — 
1 3 Japan; and by their Protection 
th throughout the Empire even with the 

—— — a himſelf The 
people readily received —_— inſtructions, und 

reat numbers were ht over — the” / ; of 
feſſion of Chriſtianity — 2 — 

many of their Noble Ar ome ever or the nes 
Princes whom we before: e-rmentioned. 


This amazing ſuceeſs'was however: Furiful * 
7% chem, R gave offerice de eile Eniperer; who = 
x r eee Cerri's e ei. 
8 N alſo Dampier's yoya | 
= The Whole account een in Japan, i 
exactiy related in the 8 Japanicæ annuæ, whi 
cius has enumerated in kis Lux ſalu utaris, p. 5. 
alſo Daniel Bartolus*s hiſtory of the 8 
| written in Italian, and printed at Rome 

Vareniug's account of Japan in Latin. 

before the laſſ 


ogy wee thouſand Chrif 
| EA 


e Jeſuits "I 
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__ fearing/keſt his 


ſhed, he raiſed againſtthe:Chriſtians-more violent 
Perſecutions than all thoſe they had before ſuffered. 
The Jeſuits were | 


the Fagans on the Chriſtians bear -no-compari 
* on | pariſon: 


J „ 
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authority ſhould he ſhaken, be- 
gan: to petſecute both the hepherds and their 
flocks. There gere many whocoutageouſtyſup- 


ported this: perſecution, and obtained the crown 


A ‚‚ e e e 3207 ene 
DCumbaſama, who uſu the throne after the 
death of Taicoſama, had the ſame averſion for 


Ohriſtianity, which his predeceſſor had, and he ex- 


Preſſed it ĩn /a ſtill more violent manner. The em- 
Pire of Japan was, at this tice: engaged in civil 
Wars, Which procured for the Chriſtians a kind of 
Peace, or at leaſt. a reſpite. But when in 1617, 

umboſama ſaw his-domihion' ſufficiently. eſtabli- 


particularly odious to him upon 
hatred of the Prince, 
which they had by their own faults drawn upon 
themſelves; brought at laſt dreadful misfortunes 


on the Chriſtians in general. The perſecutors 


knew no bounds; it was not -ſyfficient that all 


| | thoſe who profeſſed the goſpel ſhould ſuffer death; 


but this death muſt be proceeded by the moſt 

vel torments. In a word, things were carried ſo 
ar in this reſpect by the emperor and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, that the former perſecutions inflicted by 


8 they ſuffered. from the Japaneſe. Theſe 
violent proceedings. produced at laſt the intire ex- 
irpation of Chriſtianity in thoſe untries. 
In the vaſt empire of China, Matthew Ric- 


cio, with ſome other Jeſuits, began, in the pre- 


ieee une e ernennen 
Net only . Proteſtants, but even the Roman. Catholics . 
les reproach the Jeſuits for their irregular. conduc 

miſſions, See Cerri, 12 20 2 Ni 5 A 
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its r er np 
Knowledge of the keien ganted them the pro- 

4 bes Str bf the gramdees of the kingdom» 

| 2s the writers of the ſociety themſelves 


Which, 25 . 8 2. to. 

date e rendered their reaching very fuc- 
* Wiimonaries of. er monaſtic orders, 
90 Franciſcans, and the Capuchins, 


Jetuit in theſe laudable ; 4 
The Jeſits, however, were 1 
oft 1 — i amongft 


| Ferdinand Verbigeſt, 

2 4. Their profound"know- 

o ies brought” hem os 
| "that they were dear even wo 4 


the Finperors of the "Tartgrian family, who, 
about the middle of rhis century, had conquered 
all China," and Ino advanced che Jeſults to the 
15 chgnitles, Whilſt their etedit laſted, the 
affairs Ef the Chriſtians went on well, gk 
indeed they ſuffered ſome inconveniences in ſe- 
veral provinces of the empire. We muſt alſo 
remark; that the Jeſuits greatly enlarge the num 
der of cbnverfions they made; which other au- 

thors capable of knowing, and whoſe ſince- 
rity we have no teaſon to ſuſpect, have confti- #4 
derably abridged. During the reign of Chamhi, 
a Prince of in improved underſtanding, and a 
eg ttets, the Jeſuits were 17 1 
f 


eſteem, and gained müch influence 
ey have fixed the moſt confiderable epoeen 
the year 1692. When che Emperor declared, "by | | 


re of China, Many 
of the progreſs. of 


* 5 | 
prefixed a biſtory of Chriſtianity in our days. 
T C991. 8P PV SW 17 re iapub 
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a public edit, that the Chriſtian religion / was 8 > 

innocent ine, and that he did not at 4 
| diſapprove it. 7 On 354471 wh 4 6 D 
Though the 8 eſuits greatly contributed to the 
R 


Jon of Chriſtianity in.cheempire of China, 
hey did not, — follow the-foot- 
3 of their forerunner Francis Xavier, whom 
*  _ they.thetniclves Kyle rad omg of the Indies. 
bey acknowledge, that this. Mimonary was 
very careful to form his life and manners after 
the example of the Apoſtles of Chriſt. But thoſe 
who came after him, and who pretended” o con 
dinue his-work, conducted themſelves — diffe- 
rently. They wiſhed to imitate the ſtate and 
grandeur of the Princes and Nobles; they a 
2 honours and digni 


nes, publicly ſhewing, 
that they preferred their own intereſts, and 4 
8 of their ſociety to the intereſts of re- 
gion, and the proſperity of the church. This 
gave riſe to long .and ſharp contentions 4 Gol 
them and the Monks of other orders, "par. 
2 . the Rowen Ip 


TED 


= 
Je. The Chi- 
ious acts to the 
uw veing cen. ⸗ 
1 the Jeſuits, to ſuſti 
= themſelves, they pretended; that by. the 9255 
= was underſtood the Divinity who inhabited it. 
Ide Dominicans, on the contrary, TR. 
2 daz in che Chineſe language the Heaven fignific 


1 | | / 


no 1 


ul tis wg i444 
p MAL E * * 


no more than the viſible and matprial firmament, 9 
to which ve ate accuſtomed/t6) give the name, 2 
| -and that the people acknowledged no other God. A 
The Chineſe went alſo every ene certain 4 
—_— honours to the-fouls. of their dec . 1 1 
at a fied time, and; in places appoi inted. r This 5 4 
_—_ folemnity, and the ceremonies thay uſed on theſe 4 7 
—_ occafions, had altdgether the appearance of reli: 7 
_ gious worſhip. The manes of their greht law- 
ver Confucius, were honoured in the ſame 
wanner. The Jeſuits expreſſed no ablorrenet ut 

tr theſe rites, declaring that they were purely civil, 
and had nothing to do with religion. The Domi- 
nicans very warmly ſupported the contraty, ad- 
vancing, that the moſt manifeſt idolatry attended 
_ their ceremonies. The Popes did not always de- 
cide in the ſame manner with 


giver 


| diſputes ; however, moſt of them greatly di 


proved the cuſtom of the Jeſuits. Thoſe in 6A | 7 
ricular who poſſeſſed the fee in the 18th century, _ 
Politively declared, that the worſhip allowed the 

Chineſe could not agree either with the precepts 

of Chriſt, or the principles of true religion. 
Let us now take a view of the new world. 
When it was diſcovered near the end of the 1th 
century, under the auſpices of the Spaniards, by 9 
Americus Veſpucius, ho gave it his name the 99 
crown of Spain acquited moſt important coun- 4 
tries, which they ſubjected to their dominion. 
The Portugueſe, who followed them, ſubduea — - 
the vaſt fertile kingdom of Brazil! Theſe 
two nations divided, as it were, between them 
South America, which is the moſt conſiderable 
part of the Continent; the Spaniards' mare, how- © 
ever, greatly exceeded that of the Portugueſe, The 


former, carried their conqueſt. alſo. into the or- | 

ow el N | 
chern countries of America, which they eſteemed 7 
mie beſt. The French not very curly entering 1 
_ ot © ORE | | into 2 


2244 


244 Eee HIST on. 
. — theſe „Aid not make 
_ conſiderable ſettlements im this part of the ch 
. After all e myers 1 their 


power in America, en chad thougfus of 
| : planting there Ne biſon Faiths/''Thoſ&of:the 


__ -narives, who lived near: the Coaſts; and ho were 


inſonſibly formed to the manners of their new 
maſters, very readily received their 17 
Came 

Eu propagate more extenſively the know- 
—— love of religion amongſt thoſe -unfor- 
tunate people, and their labours were not 1 
uſeleſs. But the inland countries were my 
ſoon brought over, their inhabitants ſtill perſe- 
'vered in their idolatry; and now theſe countries 
afford a plentiful harveſt to all faithful labourers, 
Who are Gaſeous! n e e 
glory. en e A 2 

2 Whilſt the Roman; Citliplizwthus/ 
themſelves in this century in the propagation of 
the goſpel; the Proteſtants; were not idle, but 
ſignalized themſelves by a zeal equally laudable. 
T Engliſh having become. Maſters: of foitie of 
tlie beſt countries in North-America, tranſported 
there colonies from their own! country:. The 
Puritans in particular, who, in the reign: of 
Charles I. fled from the tyranny of the Epi iſco- 
parians, and a great many Quakers, for —.— 
reaſon; took refuge iu America, and there founded 
powerful ſettlements: Their churches having wiſe 
inſtructots, and prudent governors, proſpered ex- 
_ ceedin 
— which had been till that time immerſed 


were baptiſed. New miſſionaries 
ro 


uo} 


| Ser Oldmixon's 1 and Dr. Camb- 


bell's hiſtory of ee — The reader will find a very 


uccbunt of America, in/a collection of voyages and travels, 


judicioully ſelefted from the beſt authors, and printed in 20 
gun ple irs Noni in St. * e 


yy theit numbers daily increaſed, and thoſe 


in | 
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EE SEVENTHENTH CENTURY. 145 
in the moſt chiclè darkneſs, ſaw. the kingdom of 
Chriſt extend very far not only frotn the number of 
cCbriſtians who came there out of Europe, but alſo 
from checonverſion of the idolaters by, whom: they 
= wcre before inhabited. Theſe; great and pious 
men, at the head of whom was John Elliot, who 
is called the apoſtle the Proteſtant. Indies, 
WE purſucd every method to bring the ſavages of 
America, to tbe knowledge: and worſhip of the 
vue God. For this purpoſe, Elliot applied with 
incredible, pains: t the ſtudy of the language 
of che natives of Virginia, into which he at firſt 
tranſlated the new teſtament; and ſoon after the 
cold, which were printed at Cambridge. Aſſiſted 
by theſe, and alſo by his faithful compamons, _ 
— he converted, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
at leaſt four of the nations in the countries 
_ fbjct to the Engliſn. They have ſince 
formed; at London, à ſociety for the propaga- 
ton of the goſpel, which has met with great 
encouragement, and aſſiſtà all thoſe who no- 
employ themſelves in preaching the goſpel in thoſe 
cellars ben wot noo wod i et ALT 
The Duteh:hkewiſe were not backward in ex- 
. as much zeal, on every occaſion, .where 
they could. exert it. They endeavoured to ſpread 
the knowledge of Chriſtianity in America, after 
they had taken Brazil from the Portugueſe, in 
1640 *. in which they would undeabtedly have 
been ſucceſsful, if the Portugueſe had not in their 
turn ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed them: but particu- 
= Jacly-in the Eaſt Indies they gave the beſt proofs 
of the regard they had for the intereſts of the 


6 nn Wee . Coe 
Ses ur! Barlæus's account of Brazil, printed in La- 
tin; and John Braun's work, intitled,, La veritable religion 
des Hollandois, ou une apologie pour la religion des Etats- 
Grader provinces unies. You will ſee ſome tracts from 
SS this work io Fabricius's Lox falotaris. oo 


| E 


wie me authentie relations. 
Gf hoPicrafaacherc: 
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| — they had devem the Por. 
Fe 7 — — 2 


negiected, as ſo 
as they were firmly eſtabliſhed; to build churches, 
aemble congregations, and to engapr, by the 
moſt artrativemetives, all che idalaters who ſut- 
-rounded them, to come into their — — 


They were at great noel mane — — 
tranſlations the — e 


| See 
"of theſe countries, lie St. 
—— not only inſtructed them, viva voce, but 
wrote in order to give à clear and good 
xàccount of che Cheitian Religion; and the vi 
of the ſacramenes; theſe trearites they diſtributed 
ö is — hat an ama- 
Tit — b t made in the ifland of 
Sefleh, m the miniſtry of Philip Baldus, 
and his flow labourer John de nige. In very 
ir years numbers ef Chriſtian — were 
Wunde, and greatly flouriſhed, 428 ae from 


FA + 3.9 


in this century: however, ſhe had alſo hey loſſes, 
Andras e to the moſt — — Who 
uſed every —— to — ade 


_ creaſing” 9 0 


That of Japan was — — ever heard 
. of}, mumy Rundted thouſands periſhed by the moiſt 
erttel torment and many of the provinces of 
China Ill Faithful, much the ſame 
fate. In many other places of the Baſt Indies, 
they were not more fortunste. [Even _— 
herſelf, notwithſtanding the great progreſs o 


e ſciences,” and the Nüdy — 


which uſually ſoften the minds and manners of 
men, was devoured and diſgraced by the moſt 
1 — T he-Reformed-churches indured 

1 many 
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 thany-alfaults, a8 hiſtory informs us, and which, 
| ii ſeveral cccafiotis, were carried to ſoch a length; 

as poſterity could ſcarcely believe, if the follow- 
ing articles did not fully prove 
"ako it muſt be acknowledged, could be 
more monſtrous and deſtructive than chat un- 
bridled effrontery with which irreligion and 
atheiſm dared to lift up their heads. In the pre- 
ceding centuries, error, whilſt ſhe attacked ſome 
parti tenets, ſtill preſerved for religion in 
_—_— a er reſpect due to a doctrine come from 
_ heaven. But all barriers were now broken down 
they were not now contented with lopping off 
the branches only, but they placed the ax to the 
root of the tree. The ſyſtem of religion was 
repreſented as chimerical ; her dactrines vain ſpe- 

_ culations ; her miracles mere fiions z her pre- 

cepts as a poke equally uſeleſs and inſupport- 


be any atheiſts ; ir was affirmed to be impoſſible.” 


contrary. It is true, that a falſe philoſophy had 
| led many into thoſe errors, which had more of 
bol in them than of atheiſm . The obſcurity 
9c cheir ideas, and that of their expreſſions ought 
By to have prevented the judges, before'whom theſe 
tb” unhappy people. were brought, from proceeding 
_ tigorouſly againſt them. Such yas the ' caſe 9 
—_  jordanus Brunus, and Lucie Vanini. Both 
theſe periſhed in the flames for their impiety, of 
at leaſt for their imprudende. We may join to 
them a Poliſh gentleman, named Cafimer Liff- 


„ Allthat concerns this ſubjeQ, is very learnedly and indi- 
8 Fresh 1 particularly by Mr. Ar- 
in his hiſfoĩre de hereſies, and by Budeus; in his trai 
de Vatheiſme, ch. 1. | wy e me 
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able. It had been a doubt whether there could 
But theſe enlightened times ſhewed evidentiy the 
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238 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
* zynſki*, who being by law accuſed,” but not con- 
' acted, of atheiſm, was however condemned, by 
a barbareus ſentence to an infamous puniſhment 
in 1689. It would be difficult to make a doubt 
of che atheiſm of Coſmo Ruggeri, a Florentin, 
Who, in 1686. when, juſt at the point of expir- 
| ing. continued to deny the exiſtence of God; and 
1 that of Matthias Knutzen, a native of Holſtein, 
eso publicly ſupported that hateful doctrine. 
But of all thoſe who ſignalized themſelves in this 
odious way, and whoſe attempte were the moſt 
dangerous, Benedict Spinoſa *, a Je by birth, be- 
came the brats, who advanced, That 
* there.cxiſted-only one; ſubſtance: and that no 
ſubſtance had power to produce or create ano- 
' ther; ns 7" 09% that of the univerſe was 
the only one that could exiſt ; that it com- 
C prehended all things, that extenſion and 
$, py were it's two,great attributes or uni- 
ee yerſal modifications.” - By this he wholly de- 
ſtroyed the neceſſity of hs: exiſtence of a God, 
—— as the firſt and effective caute of all 
things. Spinoziſm was attacked by many divines, 
and philoſophers; ſome not entering into the 
ideas of Spinoza, did nothing at all, and others 
NN pretence of refuting him ſought only to ex · 
lain and place his reaſoning in à better light. 
here are many, even to this day, infected with 
his principles, w were very e from 
the beginning. 
„The number * 1500 alſo Roby called them- | 
ſelves Deiſts and Naturaliſts, greatly | increaſed ; 
both the one and the other agreed to * 


. 8 Hiſtoire — de la philoſophlc, | 
bes particularly le ecretions de ec de la literature of | 
r roze 
* . wu he ” ey on ; the |, TO Ruggeri, Mantzer 
and e | 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 149 
all revelation, and to deſpiſe all religion founded 
on revealed? doctrines. Indeed, they pretended: * 
to ſubſtitute in the room of it, what they called 
natural religion, but they were not in the ſeaſt 
agreed; reſpecting the articles of this religion! 
They did nat determine; not all of them at leaſt, 
that there is a providence, or if there is, in Whar 
manner it acts; Whether any worſhap pag 
formed to God or how. Whether there is a life to 
come; and what we art to hope or fear from it. It 
was about the middle of the 16th century, that the 
name of Deiſts was heard not for the firſt time 
which they who bore it, took themſelves, in or- 
der, no doubt, to avoid the imputation of Athe- 
iſm. The name of Naturaliſts ſignißes much 
the ſame. There were about that time many 
af them in Italy, concerning whom we refer 
to the writers who defended the truth, and by 
whom they were ably confuted. This noxious 

ant changed ſoon after it's ſoil, and wonder- 

Ily proſpered in England, when all thoſe who 
attempted to oppoſe revelation, were called by 
the common name of Freethinkersb . Society 
ſuffered greatly from their attacks on religo, 
ſince by frecing them from a regard to the pre- 
cepts of Chriſt, they deprive them of the moſt 
_ efficacious motives that can incite them to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and the obſet vation of their duty. 
We cannot help lamenting the great number of 


Peter Viret, a celebrated diyine of the 16th gentury, 18 
looked upon as the firſt who uſed this word in his writings. 
a Theodap Beza ſays in his hiſt. ecclef. des Egliſes reformees 
Frante, that the ſect of the deiſts o-we thelr origin to Wil- 


. 
. 


liam Portee and his followers. 
_ b Conſult-on the aboye the yery excellent work of Mr. 
Leland, intitled, A review of the deiſtical writers, in which 
he has drawn their era expoſed their prineiples: and 
fully refuted their doQrme. — This work is Fauſlsted into 
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3 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; 
— writings, when we ſee ſhining ta- 
| g _ employed to defend the 
jon 0 e, and pernicious of all doctrines. 
— thoſe who” dared openly to propoſe 
in England theſe writings, which gught to be for 
ever buried in oblivion Herbert, Lord Cherbury, 
was the firſt and principal; his works are print- 
ed, and all of them are profeſſedly written 
_ againſt x emu i} retended | that natural 
light —— of revelation to bring 
men to happinef ;. — vt muſt do him the 
juſtice to allow, that he expreſſed himſelf with 
than any of his followers *. 
We may look upon Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſ- 
bury, a ſubtle writer, and one who frequently 
diſguiſed his ſentiments, as one of the moſt dan- 
rous. An attentive reader will, however; on 
"Sts ſtern, that he paid no regard to thoſe holy 
laws which God has given to men by revelation; 
and even that he attempted to ſhake the true 
foundations of all religion, by ſapping thoſe of 
morality and nathan right. His works have 


E infinite prejudice to the progreſs of faith 


piety: however, in return, n0 writer of this 

p was ever more ably and learnedly oppoſed 
and confuted. Charles Blount is alſo numbered 
among the famous deiſtical writers. He is au- 
thor of many works, in which he has ex- 
poſed his ſentiments. He finiſhed his life by a 
voluntary death. The Religio Medici, a very ex- 
tenſive work, wrote by Thomas Brown, ſup- 

ed the ſame notions, and Joined to them 
mdifferency to all religions. John Toland, Tug] 
Arthony Lord Shaftſbury, writers of the 3 
century, have admired the ſame opinions . 7 


Kyle on * article Mobbes. 8 1 
dictionary of Chaufipic, in the articles To. 
c. This is a * off zayle, and has all it's 
without.any of its defects. 
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the alſiſtance of grace. 


= article of faith to beheve,. mat Cle- 
3 9 5 vas the W EY of ye 
This Pope dying in 1605- the + ara, came of 
Th T0 Nie taraly.; of Medicis ; but his 
| Pontificate laſted only twenty-lix. days z At. the 
: end of Whieh Camillus Borghefus was elected, 


ontiff,: whoſe pride and inſolence were Carr. 
Su te a ester Height, He folfered biraſelfin 


= otinted works to be yled. The Vice-God, 
be moſt invincible h of the Unitarian 


_ <<. Republic, and the zcalous preſęrver of the all 
+ = < — Pontificate“ Nothing can ſhew. 
F rogasace better than che diſpute he had Wa 
Republic of Venice. In 1621. Gregory XV. 
formerly called Alexander Ludoviſio, ſucceeded 
to the Papacy. He had a. great eſteem for the 
eluits, and had canonized ſome of them. Faith 
1 to the maxims of his 8 17 
againſt the Ferdinand, Emperor. of 
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and took the name of Paul V. There never "a | 
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| Germany, and Lewis XIII. King of France. 
BW 1 5 Vit, 0 P 2444 mo the Barb, who 
ſucceeded. him in 1623. trod, in this reſpect 
exactly in his ſteps, though gtherwiſe 3 
Pope, who eſteemed ànd protected the learned, 
8 amongſt. whom he . himſelf . held a conſiderable 
'& rank,” He was an eloquent orator, a gobd pöet, 
And ſo perfectly ſkilled? in the Greek tongue; 
to deſerve the ſurname of the Attic Bee 
Kfter his death the pontifical chair was poſ⸗ 
feed by Innocent X. whoſe family bore the 
name of Pamphilus. He gave up almoſt the 
whole government of affairs to the widow of his 
brother Olympia Maldachani: This Pope was 
aſtoniſhingly. ignorant in matters of divinity, 
_ _ whick indeed he did not diſown. Hie made many 
unſutecſsful effortʒ to prevent the peace of Weſt- 
phalla, Fabio Chigi, called Alexander! VII. was 
elected to ſucceed him in 165g. He expreſſed, on 
many occaſiong, the ſame hatred as his predeceſſor 
| Rad done to Proteſtantiſm. But nothing made 
more noiſe in his pentificate then the quarrel he 
had with Lewis XIV. on the ſubhject of the rights 
d privileges df. Ambaſſadors. Clement IX. 
SEletted in 1668. and Clement X. in 1669. did 
nothing worthy of the notice of poſterity. Be- 
nedict Odefialchi, who entered upon the ſee in 
1676. under the name of Innocent XI. deſerves, 
upon many accounts, to be mentioned with great 
reſpect: He expreſſed much deſire to ſee à re- 
formation take place in the church, at leaſt in 
certain particulars. He ſtrongly cenſured the 
conſiderable errors of the morality. of the Jeſuits, 
and.cafily ſaw through the artiſices they 
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during his pontificate, ſufficiently manifeſt to what 
length he Parried both the ſeverity of his man- 


ander VIII. of the famiſy of Otroboni, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in 1689. acted upon directiy oppoſite; | 


but, ſome time after, he publicly condemned: rhe 
principles of their morality. Being upon the point 
to die, he annulled By a bull, which had been for 
ſome time before drawn u - but not till then con- 
firmedy the reſolutions en in the aſſembly"6f 
the clergy of France, held 2 Faris in 1682 
Innocent XII. of the family natelli, he 
ſucceeded, was a Pontiff highly muy eſteemed, 
and Who took 8 means in his power to re- 
medy ſome abuſes which had been authorized, or 
at leaſt tolerated * his cer This mode. 
wan and love of peace, rendered his memoryverx 
dear to the Janſeniſts. At the cloſe of this 1 
tury Clement IX. came to the hay fee in 1669 
This Pope's learning, and uncommon ſs 
of mind, Aron er bo An in _—_ | 
century. Nie 160092 & 2 "468 1 
He n many new wibukltic 2 


motives for the advancement” for the 
cultivation of the belles lettres, — e increaſe 
of che fruits of the goſpel miniſtry." Such particu- 
larly Was the intention of founding the congre- 
on of prieſts of the oratory. of ſeſus Chriſt, 
ounded N by Peter Baglülus⸗ a prieſt k 
aris,) whom Pope Urban VIII. honoured with 
2 Cardinabs hat. Many very learned and pious. 
men have belonged to this order. We may tay . 
the ſame ſoon after of the prieſts of the miſſions; 
who owed their origin to Vincent Paulus,. Thi? 
becker was res Sed N _ "IPD by Pope 
roar 
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ners, and the obſtinacy of his temper. Alex- * 


tinciples : For he at firſt favoured the Jeſuits; = 


moſt of which were eſtabliſhed 2 laudabl ju 5 


, 
— 
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Urban. VIH. Excited by theſe laudable exam- 
ples, Nicolas Barrus formed in 1688. a new ſo- 
- - ciety; of pious met and women, and inſtituted 
Chriſtian {Chools for the wnſteuttion'of y 2 — 
of bath" ſexes in the truths and duties 
gion. Francis of Sales who was afterwards 
 canonized, founded in 1610. angther * 
tion, called the Viſitation of the Bleſſed 
defigned for the relief and ſupport of th 2 
and poor. Louiſe the Fat, a lady of diſtinction. 
 eltabliſhed a ſociety of virgins of love, or _ 
ters of charity, for the dame 
we n buen mare Qt the ae 
e 5 ap oo ena 
F "Het abit, . 55 and credit of the Je- 
ſfuits ſo much increaſed, that they greatly. ſur- 
paſſed all the other monaſtic orders. Theſe ad · 
Vvantages were princi to the care they 
took i, inden youth in the belles. lettres. They 
not only readily teceived pupils, hut 2 Joughr 
for, and invited them; their callege in- 
ereaſed in an extraordinary! manner.z though, 
as account of their dangerous doctrines, or ir- 
n they were expelled ſome of the 
- cities. | We cannot deny, thatthe.mem- 
of this ſociety held a diſtinguiſhed rank in 
the republic 2 letters. Thoſe who mote parti · 
cularly applied to the ſervice of their church, 
were the. © Cardinal Bellarmin, Nicolas Serrarius, 
Antony Poſſevin, Martin Becan, James Gretzer, 
8 Sirmand;' Dennis Petau, Jobn Garnier, 
and the laborious compilers of the acta of the 
+ aints, Which they e Bollandiſts, from the 
firſt author of — r Jahn Bolland, 
who. was aſſiſted, continued by 
— Hiaſcheni doo Daniel Papebrock.- 
| ws of thi commentators of ſacred crip- 
this ſociety ; . others, * 
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ner Peretius, Emanuel Sa, John Baptiſts "Ver _ - 
Jaſpard, John Mariana, John Lorin; Jon Ting _ 38 
orneliab Lapidus, John B. Pineda,” James Bong: 9 3 
re, and many more might be mentioned. C 
Other 25 orders 0 ſhewed great . . 9 
lation 3 the congregation of the fathers" of ora- | 
or produced Anthony Gallon,” John Cabafſi- v7 
ius, Charles le Cornte, Richard Simon, Hernard 4 
ami, &c. The Benedictines entered upon 4 
cry laborious work, which they completed with 
_ 2a: ſucceſs z this was to publiſh correct edi- 
oy 275 with annotations of the works of the prin- 
cCipal fathers, fuch as St. Auſtin, St. Hilary, St. 
* Ne St. Athanaſius, Caſſiodorus, Gregory 
of Tours, St. Bernard, St. Jerom, St. Irenzus, 1 | 
St. Cyril of jeruſalem, St. John Chryſoſtom. 4 
St. Baſil the Great, &c: Thoſe who did the moſt 
= honour to the order of the Benedictines in chi- 
century were John Mabillon, Theodorus Rui- 
nart, Bernard Montfaucon, John Martianay, &c. 
The order of the minor brethren produced alſo' 
Anthony Pagi; but it would be very diffcult to 
He Cone le al} the; I the R 
2 us. Meese 8. 
There's ſtill remain unte ng many other 
great men of the Roman church,” highly! to be 
—_ valued, both for their exteniive? learning and 
ws cxcellenc writings. © Among che Cardinbls' we - 
find Bellarmin,” Baroneus, Da Perron,” Richlieu, 
Bona and Morris. Among the Biſbops, they 
boaſt of Nicolas Cdeffectau, 'biſhs "pf Does 1 
dens, Gabriel de Aubiſpine, « bi f Or- 
canis, Peter Marca, Archbiſhop: of Faris, Cor 
nelius Janſenius, after bin the anſeniſts! | 2 
were named, Anthony Godeau, biſhop of Grafle = 
and Vence, and particular James Benignuy Bok . = 
_ fict; the famous bifſtep of 'Meaux, * Among the =_ 
— inferior kd mention William Ei an | 
Þ excellem 
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excellent interpreter of ſcripture, and Auſtin Tor- 
_—_— Luke Holſtinius, 7 — Lavnoi, Godfrey 
8 1 John Bapriſha Cotelier, Emanũel Sche- 
iſtratus, and Sepaſtian Filemont., Maſt of theſe 
ve employed themſelves in ſearching into the 
1 and antiquities of the church, The Jan- 
ſeniſts have like wviſe produced many celebrated 
men; few are worthy to be compared to Anthony 


Arnaud, Fele d wag an Blaiſe Fateh 8 
hn D9 Irn 
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FT H E uſeful woes of 2 Reformation hich 
9 providearially preſpered in the churſe 
. dhe 16th century, haying- ſpread the light of 
truth over all the countries of the Weſt, gave a 
conſiderable ſhock to the power which the Popes 
had uſurped, with ſo much arrogance: gver all the 
Chriſtian Princes. Thoſe even, who ſtill conti- 
nued ſubject to them, did not pay the ſame re- 
gard as formerly to their deciſions, The Popes, 
an their ſide, aſtoniſhed at this. reſolution, con- 
tinued ro; lay hold on every thing that could in 
_ ſtrengthen, their power, and put things 
on the old footing, This was frequently expe- 
nienced in the courſe of this century by the 
Princes and States Sor Chriſtendom, notwithitand- 
ing their. attachment to the ſee of Rome. Paul V. 
2 proud Pohtiff, thundered out excommunica- 
tions, though without any effect. againſt the Re- 
blic of Venice. The Venetians had paſſed. ſome 

ws. which concerned church affairs, and particu- 

\ bop the orders of the Monks. They had alſo pu- 
niſhed very deſervedly, and put into priſon ſome 
the wa The court Me Rome ordered them dk 
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deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, which ett 


ting che laws, were anathematized by the Pope; 
but they paid no regard to his excommumication. 


clergy not to obſerve the orders of the 
band the Jeſuits and Capuchins thinking that 
Piritual maſter ought to be obeyed before — 
temporal, were for theit diſobedience ſent into 


very ably and viſely defended by the celebrated 
Francis Paolo, of the order of Servites, who by 
that means ſo much expoſed himſelf to the hatred 
of the Roman church, that with difficulty 


eſcaped the plots and attacks of wretches ſuborn- 


the Pope and the Republic increaſed to ſuch a 
height, that they would certainly have produced 
a war, if Henry of France had not interpoſed; 


and by his mediation put an amicable En to! me 
affair. N 


ſelves as ſevere as himſelf, and went to ſuch 
lengths with Portugal“, as were very near bring- 
ing that kingdom to a reſolution to free itſelf in- 
ſ(ſtantly from any further dependance on the church 

of Rome. — The Portugueſe, after having ſhaken 


had borne” for near ſixty years, elected for their 
King in 1640. John Duke of Briganza, who had 
a lawful right to the throne; and as Spain had 
—_ then ſuffered very conſiderable lofſes, which had 

W much. weakened their power, the -new monaref 


*. A good account of theſe 1 be found in Ms. 
Geddes's hiſtory of the P behaviour towards Portugal 
. car 7 till 115. 1 29 Wark, 3 is in the rar 
3 ellanies, p. 63 oa ns bn a. 

; * 19 | | 91 took 


treaſon. The magiſtrates of Venice not teak 


On the contrary. the ſenate - enjoined all - oo 


& 


W baniſhment.” The rights of the republic were 


be 


WE cw deſtroy him, and to ſave his life in the 
nmidſt of cheſe dangers. The differences between 


Some of the ſucceſſors of Paul V. hewedd — 9 


off the heavy ycke of the Spaniards, ' which theß 1 


rn | 
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took of his kit | WHROWY wy oon 
le effuſion of blood. 
ben he thoage his We was ſatfeichtly 
= eſtabliſhed; he ſent” an ambaſſador to Ur. 
4 ban VIII. hoping that he Would make no feruple 
x to acknowledge! him King; but Urban, who 
J + norwihitanding their preſent 
= muste, and who knew how they had at 
heart the recovery of Portugal, was deaf to the 
_ advances of King John. Innocent XI. His ſuc- 
deſſor, followed his example, not deſigning to 
p r rr — affairs of Portu. 
ich was almoſt Jeſtivute uf biſhops, as he 
refuſed to confirm thoſe whom che King had ap. 
. to fill che vacant ſees: The continuance 
uf this obſtinacy of che Pope, —_— Preju- 
hb. Tom ale wleaed of Portugal: they coun- 
dei, in which they deliberated, — formed 
5 the Pope of all the Juris 


mined on the execution of this Ikon but the 
tremenduous tribunal of the inquiſition, and the 
_ exceſſive ſuperſtition. of the people, were obſtacles 
not be ſurmounted. Alexander VII. up 
none of the pretenſions of his predeceſſors. This 
| difference was not terminated until 

Spain had made à peace with Portugal; and ac- 
the ancient rights of chat . 
Clement IX. then reconciled the Po | 

—— his own, and „ y 


poſtolical rr 

IE. — much diculty 0 ger t n 
r had in this 
century with the clergy of the Gallican church, 
and even with the King of France himſelf. Theſe 
Ponriffs were very defirous intirely to annihilate 
thoſe prerogatives to which they given the 
name 

2 | 


y acd as well by the Jeſuits, as 
Dine Cardinals und Prelates of the firſt order 
m ecke church itſelf. But many reſolute and able 
| divines ſtrongly 
—_— cit themfelves in this noble oppoſition 
Leere Edmund: Ricker, Peter de Marea, John 
| Launoi, Noel Alexander, n Baluzius, 
= Lewis Elias Du Pin, and ome others. The 
Parliament of Paris rted on many oceaſions, 
and maintained by their authority the privileges 


height of und power to which he was ar- 
rived, often found the Popes acting very con- 
trary to his deſires and intentions.” One of the 
thi 
—ͤ— The ſoldiers of that nation, who 
formed the body- guard of the Pope, 
under the Pontificate of Alexande 
the houſe of the Duke of Cre 9 
Ambaſſador at Rome; and de Pepe s 
nay even the Pope himſelf, were — to ena] 
favoured this attempt. Lewis, doubly irritated 
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with which proceeded to make reparation 
for the eng — a reſolution of carrying 

the war into the 
in order to avert this ſtorm, was forced wo make 
all the ſatisfaction che King required. 

The troubles cauſed by che fight, which thex 
| called Regale, laſted very long, and were w 

n — 
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a Conſult on the above, the hiftoire exclefiatigns of 1 
Weiſman, Siecle 16. p. 505. and the inftitationes hiftories 
chriſtianz recentioris of Mz. Moſheim. | 

> Biſhop Burnet has given a ſhort and clear account of 
this affair in his hiſtory of the rights of Princes in the diſ- 


poſing 


— 
A 


5 hs 
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ed them. © Thoſe who mot. 


of the nation. Lewis XIV. notwithſtanding the 3 


that made the moſt noile, was the affair 551 | 


r VII. 3 5 


both at the enormity of the action, and ſſowneſs 


Pope's dominions. Alexander, 


680 Sidi ad #1970Ry. 


the Kings of France were at; all times authorized 
a enjoy the revenues of the vacant Biſhoprics, 

and to diſpoſe of the henefices belonging to thoſe 
4 yn which, whilſt the {Biſhop hved;- were in bis 
| |  _ - nominations This right they poſſeſſed till the 


— —_y wy 


Biſhop! had taken the bath of allegiance with all 
x the —— formalities. This having been the 
0 FCuſtom for a very long time, it did not a | 
1 | — that any doubts could be miſed; but the 
1 — found occaſion to raiſe ſome, and even 
brought ſome of the French clergy into ther 
ion. They demanded particularly, whether 
„ right ought to extend to the provinces 
which _ crown. of France had acquired ſince 
| the izth century, and in which the right regale 
did not take place before that time. The-diſ- 
4 tes on this ſubjeck were long and ſpirited in 
| Sa but could not be brought to a deciſion. 
At laſt the council of the ſtates publiſhed an arret, 
by which the ri ight regale was þ yo hs to be in- 
rahly united to the crown of France ; and 
the Biſhops, in all the provinces of the kingdom 
of France, were obliged to ſubmit to it. This 
all did, except two, the Biſhops of Alet 
— Pamiers, both men of virtue and piety, but 
could not be prevailed upon to receive that which 
they regarded as a pure innovation, very dange- 
—5 and contrary to the rights of the church. 
Pope Innocent XI. defended wich as much 
warmth the cauſe of theſe bi if it had been 
his own; and this produced a very great quarrel 
| le this Pontiff, and Lewis XIV. Which 
3 {7-0 ed long, and made ſome; noiſe. The King 
_ 3 maintained whatever he looked n 
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pot FL of eccleGaſiical hendkczs, and church. lands relating 

efly to the pretenſions of the crown of France, to. the re- 

Wh and the late conteſts with the court of Rome. dee 
n hiſtoria EY . "TTY 
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SOUR, td! HERR very Ert Ef” 
is t& Boſe! whe fufc dare t Gifte 
= wy od TA Ewarn batt \os n__ 
Lewis; entaged at tis eine" reftlinge of 
3 who Knew nde Pete Fiete held in Wi 
1592 ah affempfy, evinpeled”® of eighr Archbi2 = _ 
ſhops, ' rwenrpiour- Fin L Agde Anferiot 1 
clergy: it hadtche Harte the Genera ſets — 
<<" bly" ofthe erregen ante i They held may = 
ſeſſionis at Pais; in fen "their deliberarions = 
turned on the Hiſpiiteberween the ce of Reme ar . 
9 or church!” They to menſures Which — 
rhey apps pod word thure rene the mberues” = 
2 ullieat. pn —— eh infles and | ; w_ 
near ente of che Fpes. »The 1 
ſitions intended X6 proavte this effect were * 5 
four ToHlaw! 26 Wie a che clergy g ave their 
pprobatlön err! Phe Pope,” uud F ensrob, Je. 4 
ſelf /ha&H&Power; eicher He ob ifidire@ ober 
the "effipera ae r che Ling und that theythad == 
no right $6(28{6vethe/ſ8bJEcbFiotrt the bath . . 
delitß fr any Cauſe Whatever ad. That che 
neral count wits ſupe NDH W che Fe end 
ac al tithes And im al Tees its ou to he” 
d That the eseleite of- che 1 * 
be lünited and beſtrafned 2 
the ennens; lid char cherpepes eüght not to do 
any thing" That Cant ä  Þ 
- GA i Pope yn mater © , * 
of faith, has much the gresteſt authority, —_— * 
th His" Yeciions are n. ctrtamn ank infullible 
- without; the copſcnr of the; church. - Thee * hf 1 
werwſent 40 all re Biſhops of the: * 


dom, by Were — by /them.-» All the = 
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OC —— herdid o xpect.;. Thi. 
Went on in his way, add che death, o * 
1689. There were hen thity Brihops ian. 
Pho could not, peer, heir paiteral char 
che ape would; never conſent 40,qpnfirm 2 
bombe King bad appointed 8 che yacant ſecs. 
Alexander VIII. ang Japocent VII; followed hi 
nne e acted. wil more ages 
ion: n Sec eg king Was en þ 
- 83 Artle ſoftened, and did not 
> engl _ onthe; above-mentioned. propo- 
oo or th i Ro WS ae TW 
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and glorious;?! webs Stonrt, King” 
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and almoſi-uf abs 
amel plaer where they were aſſembſed Hparlia- | 
of Novendecz in 1615s _— 
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DD Fornifties us with 4 
- exatnflevas the formet;of the violent hatr 
the church of Rome to that of cke proteſtants, 
aid Gf ths Alireet and qnflirecy ways which they 
$606k, in order its ruin it. Pagan 
innig Jof che century, us Witneſs to muay 
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the death 20 Bhizabeth; whoſe 


dedito the 
euptolling the greateft Heſier te Foph * 
teſtant cauſe; and cherte gromg up 25 
hopes of Batning favour Om, 0 en e hi 


| endeavor G 4% dae & fHoter und e abs- 


us ns ro aetive" at their end This was to 
ut ente the King;* ithe'\Prince ef Wales, 
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8 ECCLESTASTICAL HISTORY. 
the propoſitions'condemned, in effect included the 
true doctrine of Janſenias. TOON 
This did not prevent the Janſenifts from mak- 
ing uſe of their” diſtinction, this being their laſt 

GVV oe HAER 
Alexander VIE. ſucceſſor to Boniface, perceiv. 
ing this, publiſhed in the month of October, in 
the ſame year, a new bull, by which the condem- 
nation of the five propoſitions of Janſenius were 
repeated and folemnly confirmed ; expreſs men- 
tion being alfo made, that theſe propoſitions were 
taken in the ſame” ſenſe that Janſenius affixed to 
them. They had before drawn up an act or 
edict proſcribing the propoſitions of Janſenius 
as containing the true ſenſe of their author 
zccording to the declaration of Innocent X. and 
Alexander VII. The greateſt part of the French 
Biſhops preſented this act for the Clergy of their 
dioceſes to ſign and they rigorouſly in fiſted upon 
the ſubſcription“. The queſtion was then put by 
the former, Whether the infallibility of the Pope 
ought. ro be e wh in things of tact? 
| Py Jonny eg his, and the Janſeniſts 
denied it ; and though Pope Alexander, by 2 
new bull, in 1665, confirmed the preceding, 
and inſerted the act drawn up in the name of the 
Biſhops ; and though an edict gave this bull the 
force of a law in the kingdom, the Janſeniſts 
continued to find out new ſubterfuges. 
Clement IX. and Innocent XI. Merechr, of 
Alexander, were not ſo vehement in their oppoſi- 
tion; and, perhaps, the heat of the diſpute 
would have been pretty well over, if Alexander 
VIII. had not propoſed a new cenſure on the te- 
nets of Janſenius, and if Innocent XII. had not 
Many of them who refuſed to ſubſcribe were put into 

--priſoc, and treated with great rigour. e 

publiſhed 
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pubRed hew Bills; till ſtronger than the pre- 
cedivig” agditift tlie five” propoſitiohs ſo often 
redhdemded:” Id this manher" the Janſeniſts“ diſ- 
te continued in the eighteenth century,” pro- 
ing much diſturbance, until their ridiculous 


convulſtons brought the party into great -dif- 


The myſtic divinity took it's riſe in the Greek 


church in the fifth centbry; from whence it was 


carried into the weſt, about the thirteenth cen- 


tury Where it was held, for ſome time, in much 


eſteem, but ſeemed intirely to have loſt it's cre- 
uit after the Reformation. This doctrine was 


_ revived; if 1 may fo ſay, in this century; and 


conferred much eſteem and” reputationon thoſe 
who” brought it into vogue. One of it's prin- 
cipal reſtorers was Michael de Molinos“ a Spa- 


niſh prieſt; who had a great character for piety 
he lemalns df fanaticiſm Mill fübfited athongfſt à ſmall 


number of the lower people in Paris. Some enthatiaſts' ima- 
ined that a certain Deacon called Paris,. who was interred in 
e burying place of St. Madred, would work miracles ; and 
= few perſons of that party going to pray by his tomb; found 
their imaginations ſo ſtrutk, as to give them Night convul- 
Hons. Immediately upon this the tomb was ſurrounded by 
cople ; crouds came to it by night and by day. Thoſe who 
gots n it, by getting up, gave their bodies a ſhake, whi 
aſelves took fof a prodigy. - Some of the ſecret fa- 
vourers of the party . enzy. ot bo were 
ſaid in the vulgar tongue around the tomb; nothing was 
ſpoke of but deat perſons who had heard ſome few words ; of 
blind who had ſeen a little 3 of lame who had walked ftrait 
for à few moments. The government, for a month, aban- - 
doned this epidemical diſorder to itſelf. Zut the crowds in- 
creaſed, . miracles were redoubled, and it was d neceſſary 
to place a guard around the burying ground. 'The tomb of 
Deacon Paris was, in effect, the tomb of Janſeniſm in the 
ininds of all ſenſible people. Theſe farces would have been 
attended by very fatal effects in leſs enlightened times, but 


— 


this century was not to be thus impoſed upon. Voltaire: © © 
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180 ECCLESTASTICAL/AHISTORY. 
and ſanctity in his own; country; and afterwards = 
at Rome; where he. went and made à great many 
diſciples of both ſexes, attached; many Cardinals 
do his intereſts, and found many; people extreme 
| ly zealous for him; ſo that he fiyed to ſee him- 
Af wichour his expeckstion or deſireg--the chief 
of a new ſet. It took the name of QUIBTISFS, 
a word that had been already uſed in the Greek 
church, and which referred to thę repoſe of fouls, 
which. the preachers. of this doctrine _ promil- 
ed to their followers. Molinos wrote a treatiſe 
in Spaniſh, and publiſhed it in 167g. it was af- 
terwards tranſlated into Latin, and printed at 
Rome, in 168 1. under the title of The Spiri - 
<« tual, Guide.“ Some of thoſe who read ĩt pre- 
tended to find in it the errors of the Begards and 
Beguines, very dangerous. ones, and Which, ac- 
cording to them,” opened a door to vice, and li- 
Tentiouſneſs. It is very true that Molinos had in- 
trodueed into his book many of the opinions of 
ancient myſtics, dreſſed them up in a new form, and 
treated them in a more e manner chan they 
had been hitherto done. The ſubſtance of this 
docttrine conſiſted in ſaying, that the perfect 
44 ſtate of a Chriſtian conſiſts in the repoſe of the 
_«« ſoo}, which is only to be obtained in a paſſive 
 « fate; ſo that he has no will or deſire: chat is 
properly his own, that he gives up himſelf in- 
_ <<: tirely to God and his influence, for to produce 
* ig him Whatever he pleaſes. By this the 
„ Chriſtian arrives at a. pure love of God, exempt 
% from all pri vate intereſts ; he thinks of nei- 
ther rewards" nor puniſhments, he troubles 


ie hiftory. of this hereſy is fully related in Arnold's 

Hiſtoire des hezeſies, and in Weiſmann, p. 530, Ses Biſhop 

Burnet's trayels. . n | Werne 1713 1 
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„ iin elf neither about his falvation nor damna- 
um; Om che contrary, he beholds al objects 
_< witly's indifference 3 and in this ſtate 
„ he cn fin, he ſtands in no need of any 
ceeNte tbr divine worſhip,: and whatſoever he 
«<+ es it is the ſume thing. 
These notions that Rad been tolerated in the 
ancient Myſtirs, Rad not the fame fate in Spain; 
they were very ill received, and brought ſevere 
oniſhments om thoſe who profeſſed them. Mo- 
— beute the Intquiſition, and nei- 
ther the number nor credit of his followers, 
nor even the eſteem of Pope Innocent XI. could 
prevent his being caſt into priſon in 168 3. Af- 
ter long and ſevere proceedings againſt him and 
his friends; Molinos was condemned, as being the 
chief of the ſect, to a public penance, to a re- 
tractation of all his errors, and to perpetual im- 
priſonment. Pope Innocent, though he had 
ſhe wm much favour to Molinos, yet condemned 
his doctrine exprteſſed in ſixty- eight propoſitions. 
This happened in 1689. and the priſoner ended 
his miſerable life in 1696. 
Notwithſtanding this famous proſcription 2 
Quietiſm, the ſect met with many followers in 
Italy and at Rome, and even in France and 
Spain, ſome of whom undertook to preach and 
propagate their tenets. A Barngbite father, Ham- 
ed Francis de la Comte, a profeffor of Quietiſm, 
malle a zealous proſelite of Jane Maria Bouviers 
de la Mothe':Guyon *, a lady who, with many 
perſonal charms, poſſeſſed a ſoul of ſo much ſen- 
fibility and tenderneſs, was eaſily diſpoſed her to 
piety and devotion. She was held at firſt in 


We have an account of her life, written by herſelf, in 
French, and printed at Cologne in 1721. See alſo her life 
written by Fenelon, | 


; | great 
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great reputation, for her extraordinary and ir- 
reproachable behaviour, and the many works 
ſne publiſhed made her yet | ſtill: more famous. 
In the mean time the affair of Molinos hap- 
pened, which brought the» myſtic divinity into 
to much diſgrace, and rendered it odious. This 
lady, who, according to all appearance, was very 
ſincerely pious, but had hurt her mind by the 
obſcure ideas, and ambiguous ex ons of the 
Myſtics, {ſhared the ſame fate of the reſt of the 
atty. Perſecuted by the Biſhops of Geneva and 
Grenoble ſhe came to Patis, where ſhe conciliated 
the eſteem and affection of many people of the 
firſt rank of both ſexes; But this calm did not 
laſt long, but was followed by a violent tempeſt. 
Sdme of the principal prelates, at the head of 
whom was Francis de Harlay, Archbiſhop of 
Patis, Lewis Anthony de Noailles, who was af- 
terwards Archbiſhop of the ſame place, then 
Biſhop of Chalons, and James Benignus Boſ- 
ſuet, Biſhop of Meaux ; theſe Biſnops attacked 
the doctrine of Madam Guyon, condemned it, 
and oppoſed articles which: contained the true 
faith; and ſeized her perſon, putting her mote 
than once into priſon. She foùhnd an excellent 
defender in the celebrated Fenelon, the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray , who, perſuaded of the in- 
nocence of this lady, and of the truth of the doc- 
trine on pure love, wrote a book which he called 
« Maxims of the ſaints,“ and which was publiſn- 
ed without the knowledge of the author in 1697. 
The Biſhop of Meaux, who had publiſhed a paſ- 
total letter, to preſerve his dioceſs from the ſup- 


Theſe ſacts are fairly ſtated in the Hiſtoire de la vie de 
Archeveque de Cambray, printed at the Hague in 1723. in 
8vo. See alſo Weiſman. Sect. xvii. p. 544. Nr 


poſed 
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noſed poilonous:dottrine of Madam Guyon, op- 
—— the Archbiſhop of Cambray, and e 
ſo of the King to have their cauſe carried to 
Rome. The court of this capital of the Chriſ- 
tian world at chat time ſo greatly feared the King 
of France, that Innocent XII. though againſt his 
inclinstion, in 1699. condemned the bock of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray; but this prelate expreſ- 
ſed ſo great ſubmiſſion to the church, and ſo 
perfect a diſintereſtedneſs, that he fully acquieſced 
in the een and ingenuouſly publiſhed. 
it throughout his whole diocefss. 
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Maus employed for the Rruwion of the 
© Roman. and PrRoTESTANT Churches. 


Ie H all the meaſures which had been 
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taken in the {ſixteenth century to re- eſta- 
and concord between the church of 

Rome and the Proteſtant communion, had been 
hitherto intirely fruitleſs, yet they thought that 
in this century they ought again to try the ſuc- 
ceſs of this project, hut they ſtill met with the 
ſame difficulties. At firſt t Is recourſe. to 
conterences,. though they might be eaſily con- 
vinced, by running over the annals of all church 
hiſtory, no advantage could ever reſult from 
them. In the beginning of this century in 1601. 
they held a conference at Ratiſbon, under the 
auſpices of Maximilian, Duke of Bayaria, and 
Philip. Lewis, Count Palatine. of Newbourg, 
ſome celebrated divines of th: Roman church 


* There is a good examination of this controverſy in a 
work by Mr. Jurieu, intitled, Traites biſtoriques, contenant le 
jogement d'un Proteſtant ſur la Theologie myſtique, et ſor 
les demeles de VEveque de Meaux avec PArcterequede Cam- 
bray. It is printed in 8yo. 4X Si ag 
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164 ECCLESIASTICAL} HISTORY, 
diſputed with divines. of the Lutheran commu- 
nion equally famous, on che true rule of fujth and 
the ſupreme judges of 'controverfies; but they 
could agree upon nothing. In the month of No - 
vember of the ſame year, and in the ſame city, 
they had another ſuch aſſembly by way of ſupple- 
ment to the former, but it was equally unſucceſsful. 
In 1612. George Frederic, Marquis de Baden, and 
Francis, Duke of Lorrain, brought together, at 
Dourlach, ſome learned Catholics and Proteſtants, 
_ amicably to conferon ſome articles of Chriſtianity. 
But as the Duke of Lorrain, by the perſuaſion of 
the Jeſuits, inſiſted upon the Proteſtants ſhewing, 
without having any regard to conſequences, that 
the Roman Catholic doctrine, formerly publiſned 
in certain propoſitions was clearly, condemned in 
ſcripture; and the Duke pexſiſting obſtinately in 
his demand, and they immediately ſeparated. The 
conference of Newbourg, in the upper Palatinate, 
was held ſoon afterwards in 161g. at which the 
Prince Palatine Wolfgang William aſſiſted, who 
had juſt then embraced popery. The diſputants 
were James Heilbronner, a diſtinguiſhed divine 
of the Lutheran church, and à Jeſuit, named 
James Keller. The diſpute principally turned on 
the authenticity of many teſtimonies of the fa- 
thers, that Heilbronner had quoted in one of his 
works. — But of all the aſſemblies, that called 
the conference of charity was, without diſpute 
the moſt famous, it was held at Thorn in Poliſh 
Pruſſia 1645: by order of Uladiflas IV. the King 
of Poland. The intention of this creaty was fo, 
rhat the three churches, Roman, Lutheran, and 
Reformed, ſhould examine if any efficacious 
means could be thought of amicably. to accom- 
modate and put ah end to the diſputes which ſo 
long divided them. Every body muſt know 15 


enen 
all theſe de 


gais much. — * 
a8 'they-would never 


by —ů wit 
poſed to the foree of hei, . a 


gain them over by palkiating their own ade 
eee method, t 4 


E tiveg on K RY off —_—_ -: 
without * them to pay any 2 5 yt 1 
ſequences. Thus acted Bata da Pen 
Gontier,” and Vero, partieularhy he bfecherz N 
Walembourg, and many others whom we ſhall 
not mention. Orhers again ſuppoſed t Rad 
diſcoveted a wonderful ſecret in proceeding 
the Proteſtatits ; ina a ce way, and allegging a 
nan chk „„ 


thod; hort and ſure, if this coo Meds e Any 
preſcri ription againſt right they 5 7 
was adopted by Barthold Nibuſeus, who had Tor. | "= 


* This ſubjed ; is fatly treated, Calkins! * his, 1 
Digreſ de arte nova, n at Helmſtadt in 1634. Aby, ps | 
4. Spanheit, the fon, in his Specimen is ad | 
lbellun mikiram Boſmettii, and in his Exercitatio de pre- 
e rebus fidei adverſus novos methodi 
in a letter to a friend, where he anſwers 
this new method. All theſe pieces are to 


wn or Bis works. See alſo Heidegger Hiſtoria Papatus. 


ry Marcel. 
opinion, that the 


1 | ample. The Walembaurgs wbithed a large work, 
= in which they conſide all it's 
| extent che relule of hieß was, hat, [without 

entering into the merit of; the doctrine of the 
Proteſtants, they could confound chem by jexa-. 
ns. imply, on hat the miſſion; of the frſt 
teachers of their church was founded, and What 
were the characters of that miſion. Cardinal 
Richlieu, to; whom France is-indebted for the 
high degree of power which he obtained for her, 
_ \Inyente e of controverſy, which bore 
his name, and which has been publiſhed ſince 
his deceaſe. It conſiſted in laying aſide the exa- 


—— 
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mination” of the doctrine, and oppoled continu- 
ally, to the Proteſtants the only article of the 
church, and her authority, as being, in his 
opinion, a battery ſufficient to ſilence all their 
attacks. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
their, other inventions of thg ſame ſort, moſt of 
which were mere ſuhtilties. We muſt not, how- 
ever, forget the Biſhop de Meaux, who acquired 
the, moſt glory in_this work, by a treatiſe, in. 
titled the Expoſition. of the Shriſtian faith. In 
this work the tenets of the Roman church are 
_ gloſſed over with ſo much art, as to ſerve. for a 
real inare, into which many of the ignorant 
amongſt Proteſtants, have frequently fallen. It 
would be wrong, however, to attribute to this 
work all the converſions that have been wrought in 
France. The dragoons were the ee, 
„ * an 
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and the; gifts of which, Peliſſon was one of the 

rinei ditribupors gained over uy: of hai 
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O. Lathes ſ changes took 1 in PIR 
Greek church, or indeed in the Eaſtern 
church in general, either in the paſt century, or 
in that of which we are now | writing, the hiſtory 
we haye only to obſerve, that their yoke of ſervi- 
tude and oppreſſion grew every day more heavy, 
opon which account the churches ſenſibly dimi- 
niſhed, and fell into the moſt profound and ſhame-. 
ful ignorance; - The patriarchate of Conſtantino- 
ple Was not the reward of . thoſe who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed among the Greek clergy for their. 
learnidg, piety, and prudence; ; there was no. 
then way to arrive at this dignity than by offer- 
ing large ſums for the purchaſe of it. The Port 
ut it up at a high price, and it was ſold to the 
| bidder. And it frequently happened that he 
WhO had bought and paid for it, was obliged to 
ive up his place to one who offered more. Of 
e truth of this the hiſtory of Cyrillus Lucar * 
furniſhes us with a ſad and memorable example. 
The Greek church hag not had, for nen. 


. A N 45 Engliſhman, Thomas Smith, has inserted in his 
Miſcellanea, a piece intitled, Narratio de vita, ſtudiis, geſtis, 
et martytro Cyrilli Lucaris. This work printed at London, 
in vo, in 1686. Another Engliſhman, John Covell, has 
likewiſe given an account of the martyrdom of Cyrillus Lu- 
car, in a work intitled, Some account of the the preſent ſtate 
of the Greek church. — Conſult alſo the Henrici Hilarii 
comment. in Philippi Cyprii chronicon eccleſiæ W nh and 
vol. &. of the Biblio. Grec. of Fabricus. 
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188: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: 
_ thiies' ſo Wie and learned a Patriarch. Aſter he 
| i been for about ten years Putriaeh ef ler- 
andria, he was, upon the death of Neophytus, ap. 
apointed Patriareh of the capital of the Roman 
empire in 1612. but Timsthꝭus, by means of a 
conſiderable ſum of money, deprived him. of this 
preferment. However when. he died in 1621. 
TCyrillus recovered his rights, and took poſſeſſion 
_ of che patriateRat ſee; Bue hisamcommor learn. 
jag, and his other dwalitzes no leſe rare; fo far 
from cobeihating the eſtettm and aſfection of the 
Steck church rendered him onty an object of 
| hatred und ey. As he had high regard for 
tte Proteſtants/ and great rehiſhed the doftrine 
of ile Neformed, the Jeſuits were ſwo irritated 
galt im, that they"porfdaded Gregory, Me. 
tropolleam bf 1A maſins;” bo offer a large ſum of 
money in order to difpoRReſs-Cyrillus of His Patri 
archate, and vo procure it for Himſelf y but being 
not able to raiſe money fuffcient, he failed in the 
attempt. The awful Patriareh was, indeed, 
obige to keep out of the way for forme” time, 
being ſent” ines eile, but Won after permiſſion 
was given Ri to teturm and repoſſeſs his place. 
Nevertheleſs he was foretd once more to quit it, 
from fur another attempt made by Atfitmus, 
Archbiſhop of Adrianople, but it ended ke the 
former, wick chis difference only, that Cyrillus 
vas oblaged te lay down a eonſiderable fum for 
his re · eſtabliſhment. The Jeſuits and other emil- 
furies of the Popes ſtill continbed to lay ſnares 
for this worthy Patriarch; bur, he eſcaped them 
all for a long time, being ſupported »by«the. in- 
fluence of the miniſters of Great Britain and the 
United Provinces. At laſt his enemies taking 
the advantage of, the; abſence. of the Sultan, got 
him out of Conſtantinople, put him aboard a 
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ag 1: x 
here were-in rt many ad. worm | 

4 putes on the true and 1 
= chuech.. Leo Allatius, Peter Arad, | 
vraham Ecchellenkis,/,and.ſome other. divines of 
e. Roman 08 38. John Thorn, Barthold 
No — and Luke Holſtenius, endeavoured to 
erſuade the world, that in all the gſſential and 
undswental articles there was not the leaſt dif- 
5 between the Roman and Eaſtern churches, 
at. By ich, and had always, perfectiy 

ing them. The Proteſtant divines, 

on 85 55 See ſhewed, both from the 
approved confeſſions of faith among the 

5 from the works of their moſt eſteemed 
writers in the Erd church, and: alſo from the 
conferences that they themfelves had held with 
the Greeks, that the pretenſions of the Roman 
church was. abſolutehy groundleſz, and that it 
might with truth be Haid, that at leaſt, in the 


moſt eſſential points they diftered much leſs from 


the Proteſtant, than Fm: the Roman Catholic 
communian, 
... Whilſt Cyr illus Lucar was at the head of the 
Greek 2 95 there were ſome hopes that the 
Eaſtern and Proteſtant. communions would be- 
come firmly united. He had fi wen 
proofs of his affection for the Proteſtants, and par- 
7 7 or thoſe who were called the Reform- 
t cannot be denied that the confeſſion of 
Rach, h, Which he publiſhed in $039, agreed. with 
the doctrine of = Reformed ; vu which 8 
count it was condemned by ſome bis fi 
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Reformed, in the Monumens authentiques de la religion 
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and by other Biſhops of che Greek chürch. But 

having the misfortune to periſh in the manner we 

mentioned, he could not fulfill che Hopes the 

| Proteſtants had/conceived from him. The Ca- 

ttmholies neee maintained, at great ence; miſ- 

ſionaries in Greece, and throughout a the Eaſt, 

where they to this day employ them to prop ga 

their doctrine, make proſelytes, and by theſe 

means gradually to bring the Greek church un- 

der the ſubjection of rhe Papal power. The ef. 

forts ' of 'thoſe who were employed in this work 

were certainly not wholly unſucceſsful; though 

1 the accounts they publiſhed on this ſubject are 

greatly exaggerated, and falſe in many reſpects, 

g s we may convince ourſelves by contulting the 

' moſt genuine memoirs . 

John Claude, a celebrated divine of the Re- 

formed church, had a very important controver- 

iy wich Peter Nicholas, affiſted afterwards by 

Anthony "Arnauld *.- ' The diſpute turned on 

the faith of che Chriſtian church of all times, 

on the ſubject of Chriſt's preſence in the holy 

ſupper. This gave rife” to à very exact _ 
into what. was the true doctrine of the Gree 

5 8 on this article. The treatiſe of the per- 

ty of faith a 7 red in 1664. and was ex- 

5 anſwere Mr. Claude. The contro- 

verſy was carned very 7 is, and with great wartnth. 

The defenders of the Roman church perceived 

that the cauſe would gain much advantage from 

the depoſitions of tke Greek church, if from 

them they could make it appeat, that this church 

2 8 che fame faith” with that of Rome on 


NON * Motheim „ inllitut. bil. Cin recent. p. 528. | 
n They commonly make Mr. Arnauld the writer of the fa- 
mous book on the tuity of faith, but Dupin has made 
it appear in his Nov. Biblio. vol. xyiij. chat Nicholas is the 
true e author. See allo Bayle's Dict. article Arnauld. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. ast 3 
theſe mitrers , To procure theſe they at firſt | 4 
employed ofily fome particular people of their 6wn 
communion” whom they could” confide in. But 

finding that things went on very lowly this Way, 
and that it could not at laſt anſwer” the purpole, 
they cauſed it to be added to the inſtructions of 
the French miniſter at the Port, that he ſhould 
take every poſſible means to gain the French 
clergy fatisfaction on this ſubject. In effect the 
| Ambaſlador obtained, from the Biſhops, prieſts, 
and Monks of the Greek church, a ſufficient 
number of ſuffrages to anſwer the deſigns and 
expectations of thoſe who had ſolicited: them; 
though the means they had taken to procure 
them, and the little ſincerity chat had prevailed in 
the Whole affair were known to every body. The 
Reformed writers laid theſe tranſactions 67 78 
and expoſed all their intrigues, which the moſt ju- ; 
dicious amongſt the Roman Catholics did not take g 
upon them td diſallow. They held alſo, for the 8 
fame purpoſe, a ſynod at Jeruſalem *. Doſitheus, 
Patriarch of that city preſided, who took care 
that things ſhould turn out to the advantage of 
the Roman Catholic party, by whom he was "9 
Paid. In a word, it is certain that very little 
cretlit is to be paid to the teſtimonies given by 
the Greek church to the Roman at that time. 
However, we cannot deny that about the time of 
the ſecond council of Nice many Greek divines, 
particularly amongſt the Monks, had adopted the 
doctrine ot tranſubſtantiation; and, perhaps, this 
faction might afterwards prevail. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, the number of thoſe who acknowliedg- 
ed no other than a ſpiritual preſence of the body, 
 - © Conſult the Hiſtoire critique de la creance du Levant, by 
Richard Simon. See alſo Covell's above-mentioned book. _, 
See the acts of this ſynod in the Monumens of Amyon, 
e 
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I ᷑perity which we mentioned in the laſt century, 
not only ſupported herſelf in this, and remained 
prevailing religion in the northern countties 
of Sweden and Denmark, but alſo ſpread into 
many other countries in Germany, became firm- 
ly: eſtabliſhed in ſome, ſupported herſelf in Po- 
land and Hungary, and was tolerated by the 


vnn not exempt from troubles, experiencing 
fome changes. In the Landgraviate of Heſſe, 
where the erans had till then mixed with 
the Reformed, making but one communion, 
ſome differences aroſe among the divines, af 
Maurice publicly pro- 
feſſed the doctrine of the Reformed church. 
Soon after it was introduced into the univerſity 
of Warbourg in 160g. and became the prevail 
jag religion in all that kingdom. A change of 
the ſame kind took place likewiſe in the Elec- 
torate af Btandenbourg, when, in 1614, the 
Elector, John Sigiſmund, quitted the Lutheran 
eommunion to am tliat of the Reformed church; 
though Lutheraniſm did not ſuffer much by his 
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| THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 195 
diſertion. We ſhall have occaſion again $0 Teena 
* hee ens. 
At che time the war of thirty years began ir in 
Gerimany; the ſtate of Proteſtantiſm was very de- 
Plorable, and ſeemed not far from it's ruin. The 
numerous rofeſſors of Lutheraniſm, who were 
ſpread in Auſtria, Bohemia, and Moravia, were 
p <0 out of theſe countries, and diſperſed on 
all ies. We have already mentioned the rigorous 


There are ſome authors alſo who ſpeak 
Fling) yoof the interior calamities of the Lutheran 
ne f the decay of the faith and piety of 
her members, and of many other defects which 
they had occaſion to obſerve. even amongſt the 
clergy themſelves . But what church is there in 
the world which has not experienced the ſame fate. 
. Stains and imperfections are inſeparable from hu- 
man frailty. And we ought to pour out our 
ſouls in gratitude to the divine neſs, who has 
ſo powerfully protected the Proteſtant churches 
in the midſt of all their calamities, both from 
within and from without, as to cauſe them to wo. 
iſt and flouriſh even to this daß. 

All che different branches of divinity were 
ſtudied with great zeal and ſucceſs by the divines 
of theſe” churches. The explanatory part of di - 
vinity made great progreſa, às the excellent com · 
mentaries on ſacred ſeripture which a 
about this time ſufficiently: teſtify ; che dogmati- 
cal and controverſial parts were perfected in man 
„and by that means became of 
ce to all thoſe who ſtudied them, in fi 


Porting the cauſe they meant to ſerve. Great 


pains were alſo taken in ſolidly eftabliſhing on it's 
proper principles, practical divinity. Eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, which has a near connexion with all 
the ending ſciences, was alſo the object of the 
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treatment the Proteſtants experienced in Hun- 


194 BCCLESI ASTICAL! HISTORY. 
labours and inquiries of many learned men; wihb 
ave it quite another appearance, and Brough tar 
20 a high-degree: of: perfection! We may Kaff 
imagine, that the number of men who applied 
theinſelves:to the ſtudy of religion, and advance: 
mente piety was very great; hut the bounds 
ꝑreſcribed to a work of Mis ſart, will partnit us 
only to mention 22 I of choſe vo are 
mighly to be revere their great learning, 
Lo —ů — We may 
Put at «heir head John Serhatd, a diſtinguimed 
Aivine, and to Whom all the different ot 
divinity are much indebted; his ſom, Joh 
deſcrves the ſame encomiums. Phaſe whogainet 
much 2 in the ſame way, are 22 
Mutter, ar Meiſner, Wolfgang Frantzius, 
Nicholas Hunnius, Gaſpard Brockmandus, 80. 
1omon Glaſſius, Frederic Balduinus, Andrew and 
Luke Oflander; father and ſon, George and Fre- 
deric!UlioCalixtus, alſo father and ſon, Fheo- 
dorus Hackſpan, Michael Walther, and bus ſon 
of the Tame name, John George Dorſcheus, John 
Conrad Danhauer, James Wellerus, John and 
peter Muſæus, brothers, Martin Geir, John 
Adam Schefrer, Balthafar Bebelius, - Abraham 
Culovius, Joachim Hildebrand, Tuſtus Chriſto- 
holus Schomer, Chriſtian Kortholt, and Sebaſtian 
Bchmidr. Among thoſt who! more ſtrongiy en- 
red to advance practical piety, and ren- 
dered their names immortal ting forth to 
wen the true means to obtain ſalvation; we ou 
never to forget John Arndt, Joachim Lu 
mann, Henry Muller, Chriſtian Scriverius, John 
Laſſenius, and particularly James Philip Spener, 
v hoſe memory will be for ever Hay %.. — 
of ttue rdligwh. © N 
Sr Ain m d ee 
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nec god wen had long perceive 
_ ea\hhegreataguantages which would reſult to he 
Fete ca uſeffrom age union of the Lutherans 
aA ee, and, for this purpoſe; many pro- 
s dee ned, and: many attempts made. 
We:mut-own, that the Reformed had always 
eine more favourable diſpaſitions towards 
ny coalizgzon than the Lutheraps, as the pains 
one ai wer principal divipes took [to pave the 
way ane lichten che difficulties Jufaciently teſtify. 
Daa tens, a dwine of Meicelbeung, Wee 
of che principal ef choſe who had formed theſe 
gde intenyons..-.. John Duntus not only wWote 
Many — Mr Khis ſubject. 252 
many voyage Aggerment.great fatigues, in 
jan th, Pinging about chis f6 much ved for 
men. Nemay likewiſe teckon in che PR 
of-1thele wile-avd pious, men Moſes Amyrauld, 
ter au Moulin, Jahn Hormbeck, Joha Henry 
Heidegger, Peter Jurieu, Sammel Strimeſins, Be- 
nete Ficker, and many others. The Lutheran 
church was got, hewe ver, quite deſtitute. of cler : 
Avimated with the ſame ſpirit. In Sweden, 
Mathias; Rihop of Strengnes, mich ap- 
ptoved af the deſigns df John Duracys, but it was 
not paſſible for him th bring about their ſucces; 
an the gantrary, this very intention brought him 
into ſame trbuhle. In Germany: the dwines of 
Helmftade were at the head of theſt peace makers 
waer he auſpices of George Calixtus, who viſn - 
et o com even the Catholics: themiclvey 
in this work of the reunion; this bringing upon 
im ſome calumnies: his fon Frederic Ulric wrote 
in us defence.” Some other divines of Germany 
Joining wirh thoſe af Helmſtadt, produced hat 
they.called the ſyncretiſtic war, of which we have 
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196 #ECLESTASTICAL' HISTORY. 
The clergy Were not the/only-perfors who had 
_ this (affair at Heart, ſotrje Plinces likewiſe inte- 
_ reſted themſelves It's ſacceſs,' by whoſe agtho- 
rity public conferences were held between the di- 
vinines of both parties: that of Veipfic is the 
| lebrated; which took place in the month of 
March 163 t. Many Proteſtant Princes came at the 
Which ga 


conference. The princes 
their divines permiſſion to co 


1 it was permitted the 
they choſe, at their public Nr and even 
to partake of their holy ſupper, without maki 
any previous abjuration, ot any conditions Which 
might, not be agreeable to them. Even this de- 
eree, which could ariſe only from the motive of 
true Chriſtian charity in -the Reformed, did not 
paſs without cenſure. In the celebrated aſſembly 
Fei een, en Nennen IF i: 
D this conference maybe Kare 2 
um. Thay were printe to the creeds 
of th ee Og Way 
Nicholas Denetz, Biſhop of Orleans, attacked this de- 
cree. See Daille's apology for the two ſynods of Alengon and 
- Charenton. See alſo -Buſluet's -hiſtoire des vanations des 
etzliſes Proteſtants, lib. xiv. Pg - 38 : 


work ; but the time was not yet come, 


ik, cccleſ. ſect. xvii. p. 991. | 
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| of Thorn held in 1645. by order of Udiſlaus IV. 
| King of Foland,” this affair of the reunion of the 
_ Proteſtants. was. again b 


AASA ht upon the carpet 

bur to no purpoſe. The conference of Caſſel, held 
in 166. by order of the Landgrave William, 
ſcemed to take a more favourable turn. The di. 
vines of Marbourg, Sebaſtian Curtius, and John 
Heinius, who Came 6 it, after having examined 
the doctring of the two churches on the articles 


of the holy ſupper, predeſtination, the perſon of 
Jeſus Christ, and baptiſm, declared that it was fit 
that the members of the two communions ſnould, 
notwithſtanding their difference df opinion on 


theſe articles, retain for each a ſincere and bro- 
therly affection, as they reciprocally acknowledg- 
ed themſelves members of the ſame true Catholie 
church, hoped for ſalvation through faith in the 
ſame Saviour, and were alike called to the poſeſ- 
ſion of the ſame heavenly and eternal inheritance. 
In conſequence of this declaration, the divines of 
both parties mutually gave each other the right! 
hand of fellowſhip. However, there were ſtill ſome | 
who loudly exclaimed againſt thoſe pacific mea- 
ſures, which cauſed many treatiſes tobe written on 
both ſides. We cannot too much applaud the 
plety ot thoſe Princes and divines who to zealouſſy 
contributed to the advancement of this great 
We 
muſt fall wait for it, when the great Shepherd 
ſhall gather all his flocks into one and the ſame 
, O85 022k FT 


A Theſe writin — in the introd. in Hin. 
theol. letter of Mr. Pfaff, vol. ii. p. 178. and in Weiſman, - | 
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quence z others again, laſted very longs: and did 


- 


expoſed himſelf to their moſt inveterate reſent- 


he had advanced, and to _— ſome other 
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the ae of AR 
century, grently: diſtur ed ; by many dif- 
plates, ſome of which were bur: of Fade © conſe: 


very; conſiderable} prejudice to religion, In the 
werſity of Helmſtadr, a divine named Daniel 

mann, who had done, in other reſpects, 1 
ſarvices to the church, publiſhed, in 1598. 
theſes, | in whieh he — philoſophy . 
the works of the fleſhy; advaneing, that the light 
of reaſon is naturally in oppofition ta religion, 
and that in all divine things it is at enmity wit 
Gods, and ought to be looked upon as a ruitful 
ſource. of all hereſies. There is room to think 
that the extreme abuſe of the peripatitic philoſo-—- 
phy with whichꝰ this univerſity was) totally infect- 
ed, drew from this divine theſe ſtrong expreſons: 
but it happened to him, as we may obſerve, it 
Nu does: in all diſputes, chat hilſt he was 
ſtrous of ſupporting his ſentiments he went — 
yond.. them and, giving way to the warmth 
Which influenced him, he was led eto condemn 
not only the abuſe of philoſophy, but even the 
awful — of it in wy eg matters. We may 
_ egfily; imagine that by theſe aſſertions: he greatly 
inraged the philoſophers of this univerſity, apth 


ment. They perſecuted: him without mercy, and 
would let HM have nd reſt! until they had obtain 
ed full ſatisfaction; The Pritice; upon their repres 
ſentations, condemned Hoffman to retract all that 
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THESEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 199 
_ | Aboptithe-end of the preceding century there 
Was at Soltquel, in the old Marche % n 

ug, a jr man named Stephen Pretorius *, 
who Rad performed the duties of his profeſſion. 
with, great applauſe, - and had publiſhed ſome 
works recommending. the practice of true reli- 
gien....,Fheſe works were, greedily ſought. after 
by all cul pious perſons, they, were highly ap- 


uded by the divines of the Lutheran church, 
ch as James Willerus, Tobius Wagner John 
8 John Arndt, and others. But there 
were others who had not fo favourable an opi- 
nion o the writings of Pretorius, and who eren 
attaekech che memory of their author. The 
diyings of Jena, Leipſic, and Helmſtadt, pub- 
lihed his defence, and pronounced his witings - 

free kom error; bur alſowed, at the ſame time, 
that there. were in them ſome. expreſſions that 
ad. need to be ſoftened bythe moſt favourable 


+ & # 4 


in tenpretations. ... The great divine Spener af. 
| 2 _= confirmed 1 T is ded not 
binder Conrad. Tiburtius Rango, adivine of Po- 
merania,. and ſome: other leſs celebrated clergy- 
men, oc cenſuring the works of Pretorius 
a8 Jananical. .. The authority,” however, of ſome 
weiin people prevailed over this cenſure, and 
ve reacting ot the books themſelves will evidently 
ſhew it's injuffice. 


treatiſe. on true Chriſtianity, ſuffered much the 
fame rfcatment. This work, which was written 
ih the molt pure intentions, and breathed no- 
_ tag. bor a love of true religion, was furiouſl 

' Ingcked during che Jife of the, aurhor, and, af- 
_ ter: ks death they ſtrove. by their cenſures, to 
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Ne MP Oita Latina, and bis Conflis Germanica, 


bring 
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bring it into contempt. The thing which excited 


all this hatred againſt him, was probably the 
exact picture he had drawn in his writings of 
the manners of rhe times, in which many peo- 
le could not ſee themſelves without being 
ighly offended, His adverſaries not finding in 
the book ſufficient cauſe for cenſure, attacked 
and criticiſed his ſtyle. It is true Arndt had 
carefully read the writings of the myſtics, and 
had adopted many. expreſſions which were not 
ery intelligible to common readers, in conſe- 
uence of which (and this was what they moſt 
welt upon) the ſenſe did not always appear 
to agree with the texts of ſcripture, - They re- 
Neem: him alſo with having, whilſt he dwelt 
ſtrongly on the practice of works, weaken- 
ed the grand article of the Chriſtian religion, juſ- 
 rification by faith. All theſe accuſations were 
highly exaggerated; and raiſed with an intention 
to bring à blot on his memory. But he found 
other judges leſs prejudiced, Who 'ingenuouſly 
acknowl the merit of this divine, and Juſt- 
ly defended his reputation. Theſe difputes were 
again renewed in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and the ſame things happened again, 
that is to ſay, they warmly attacked the book"of 
Arndt, but were not able to make good their ac- 
cuſations. | "+ 9s RE 4 
A divine of Dantzic, named Hermann Rath- 
mann, defended Arndt with the utmoſt vigour, 
which produced a quarrel between him and his 
collegue John Corvinus. The latter alſo attack - 
ed a book which Rathmann had publiſhed on the 
reign of grace, which Corvinus maintained was 
not only filled with the moſt uncommon expreſ- 
ſions, but even with groſs errors, ſuch as thoſe 
of Calvin, Schweneckteld, and the Millenaries. 
The principal matter of accuſation on which 


., 
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THESEVENTEENTH | 
Corvineys and his party inſiſted, was the doc- 
tine of Rachmann on the efficacy of the word of 
God, and on it's power to enlighten and con- 
vert men. He advanced chat the bate letter 

and ſhewed men che 


ledge of the holy fetiptures, joined to a cen 
yiſon of the truths therein pro 
ſtate of man — and rege * 
work of the Holy Spirit, who ts on the foul by 
the word and with the word. Corvinus ſupport- 
ed chat theſe notions of Rathman «yur 
ly- contrary to the doctrine taught in the Luthe- 
fun chürches, and to prove this, he 2 
che teſtimonies of the univerſities. in 
Thoſe of Wittemberg and Jena, confirmed tis”. 
accuſation, though John Gerhard, a member of 
the latter, called Rathmann's 
learned work. Other univerſities were favo 
to this book; particularly that of Roſtock. The 
author died in 1628. and by the magiſtracy in- 
tervening their authority for the appeaſingitheſe 
troubles in the church CF Dantzic, they were in- 


ſenſibly forg therans 
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_ ed to the determinations. of the diyines 
„ — hut they. wich thought 5 to * 
ſilent arm 18 2 1 


that of | Sabi our. Saviour ——. 
of thoſe--perfedtions, but oniy concealed fem... | 
The divides .of-- Saxony; by order of their So- 
vereign ; wolc upon — office of arbirrators 
ü thi difference ; but the divines of Tubingen 
refuſed; to abide by their deciſiqn, as it was! fa- 
Warabbe to thoſe of Gieſſen. The public, rf 
mities im Germany at that time . their 
R on enn 
The cohtroverſies on the ſubject of 888 
an Pirtiſm continued for a long time, and cauſed 
rhacty: diviſion. The former began in the uni- 
verſity of Helamſtadt, and had For it's principal 
author & very diſtinguiſhed divine, named George 
Oalix tus from er thoſe. who embraced his 
| were called by ſome-Calixtines, and by 
Helniſtadians, from the, place where the 
aſprd/firſe 266k it's tie. Calixtus, - afliſted by 
iis oolleague, Conrad: Horneius, took much Pains 
to put am end to: albdiſputes and diviſions. between 
te churchev of the weſt, at leaſt to to removę, as 
much n poſſible-the cauſes.of their diſanlon; 
and for —— chat the Roman, 
; Latehedariy) nd nell churches might unite, 
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hilt they euch pte ſeroed the foundation of fait 
in dong Ach cheſame church, which vould effectu- 
ally putian end to the ſchiſm thar divided them. 
general plan contained; as we may - eaflly” 
conteive, mabiy-particulars, which idereaſedlastthe 
mütter was more fully diſcuſſed. The queſtions 
Thich were raſedon rhe different articles of doc- 
trines of enen ſeparate communion inſinitely aug- 
nented theſedifputes. Though Calixtus had num- 
bers of adverſaries from all parts, and ſome very 
celebrinet;} who» greatly oppoſed his ſcheme, he 
was nt hy theſe in the leaſt difcouraped, or tempt- 
ed to abate the zeal he exerted in effecting it's ed. 
cutionl Having, for a long time, defended his 
cauſt by his, writings; he: went to the conference 
heldiar Fhorn in 1645. in order to engage the di- 
vines there aſſembled to find out ſore efficacious 
mean we bring about this wiſned for reunion. Ca- 
lixtus died in 16 56. but his principles were not 
buriet wich ht. Whit his own party ſpared no 
Pe malte his cauſe prevail, the enemies of 
1s 


powery-andichought they could not do it more“ 
_effe@tually- ine the ſymbolical books 
reteteck in the Eutheran church, a' new work 
condetmninug the . of Calixtus, and to 
when chey gave the name of Conſenſus repe- 
<< titus vere fidei Lutherans,” But the advices 
of ifome ſenſible and pious divines ohtaĩned a ſup- 

on of chis work, and prevented by that, in 
al probability, another fatal ſchiſm; Nothing 
now remained” bur particular diſputes (very vio- 
lent indeed) between the adverfaries of Calixtus,- 
£ 
Joachim Hildebrand; arid eſpecially Frederic Ul. 
rie Galixtas; ſon of George: time however at 
lengch put an end to this controverly.' 
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name and memory oppoſed” it with all their 


den dend, and his defenders, Gerhard Tirius,- 
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ename of the diſputes called Pietiftics, ſuf- 
ene expreſſes both it's nature and oriein. 
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e HISTORY.” 
| Sia dee oeh clergymen formed to them 
k ſelves a ſcheme of. reviving/ the ſtudy and prac. 
„tte ot truc-picty,. hitherromuchneatectedmthe , 
3 Church. This was particulariy attempted by 
John Gerhard, John Arndt, Joachim Lutke- 
mann, Henry Muller, and other ihed di- 
vines whoſe endeavouts, laudabie as they were, 
did not meet with the return they juſtiy merited. 
After them came Philip James Spener, whoſe 
memory deſerves to be highly reverenced ; "4 
—_  - trod in the ſteps of thoſe pious men who had | 
ö ceded him, and giving imſelf up at the ſame 
0 time to the bent of his own' genius, began to 
| hold particular aſſemblies, which he called col- 
| leges + piety, at firſt in his own houſe, and after- 
Wards in the church at particular hours. The 
end of theſe religious exerciſes was to inſpire his 
haearers (he was then paſtor of the church of 
Franckfort on the Maine) with a deſire to lead a 
life worthy of their profeſſon. He compoſed, 
likewiſe, an excclleat treatiſe intitled, Pious de- 
ſires, tending to promote the ſame good work, 
and in which he freely declared his fentiments to 
the church in general. The known piety and 
great wiſdom . this divine, preſerved him from 
the attacks of thoſe who in their 3 
diſapproved of his conduct: but when other di- 
vines, animated by his example, and actuated by 
the ſame deſire of promoting true and _— 
cal Chriſtianity, eſtabliſhed at Augſbourg, and 
Darmſtadt, and in other. places, the ſame colleges 
of, piety,z theſe aſſemblies became ſuf | 
and it vas thought dangerous to allow the uſe of 
them, as they might, in time, become 3 1 
prejudicial to the. peace of the church. 

The Elector of Saxony, John George NE * 
ing heard, by report, of the great merit of Spe- 
ay ſent for him, PAI 3 rr 
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fim tlie rſt” Preacher of that city, and his own 


Chaplain, Act the ſame time ſome Maſters of Arts 
ofthe univerſity of Leiplic, reſolved to apply more 
Gele ban they had as yet done in the univerhties, 


Fi ttudy of the holy ſcriptures, and to neglect 


nothing which couldgive theminſight into the true 
ſenſe of the Old and New Teſtament, that they 
might de the better enabled, to explain chem. 
Others likewiſe joined them, and they formed N 
8 


kind of religious fociety, in 1689. in which th 


principally attended to the diligent, and attentive 
reading; of the Bible, and other pious exerciſes, 
which were likely to produce in theirſouls a ſeridus 
d fincere attachment to piety. Some of theme; | 


fie afterwards very celebrated men, as Augul- 
dus Hermann Francke, Gaſpard Schadius, and aul 
Antonius, all of them particular friends of Spener 
n pious, ſtudies brought the ſciences into 
o much contempt, that the lectures of the Pro- 
flors were almoſt 
Jas ih the univerſities, This io much raile 
the envy of ſome perſons, that they took every 
enn dg bring a reproach, on thele locieties, . g. 
id theſe who belopged to them the name © 
 Pietilts, and went ſo fat as to lay heavy com- 
plainrs | againſt them to the court, at, Dreſden, 
"This court won gave proper orders to haye. thi 
matter examined. to the bottom. Although ths 
e which they. laid to the charge of thieſe 
Kudents o | 


"wholly neglected by. the ſtu⸗ 


dhe Bible, were very ill founded, yet 
the court, to BY a exp 05 theſe novelties 
might in time produce, thou t proper to pro- 
kite theſe . and Siet, weper his 
don did not either aboliſh the principle 
Kick had at firſt cauſed them to be formed, nor 
the effeQs of this principle. z on the contrary, in 
Avery ſhort time the ſame kind of aſſemblies were 
Held in, all Germany, and even in many other 

| f hy 914 N countries, 
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tributed "the M: aghanimous, durin 
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7 5 Wh Completed, openly. hol the 
Ne 0! f the R teformed ; and Als ſucceſſors iwi⸗ 
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members of the two communions, 


he troubles chat fre edict known by the name 
Samo, and afterwards. in Germany, having cauſ- 


ed; ſuch an uniwetſal agitation in che Lytheranp = 
church, that che tranquiſity of Heſſe ſeemed very 
gent its ruin ; but the Prince, by an edict in 
A1 n tak che neceſfary precaution 10 Preuent 
chis-difuiker. - The divines were c anded t 
hold general (nods; which they aſſembled at 
Tien in 157% at Mathourg in 1578: and at 
Caſſel, in 1679. and in which agreed upon 
many things proper to preſerve their uaion and 
kreg nut all novel ties hat might in che leaſt, prey 

judice their peace. But ſocne divine afterwards 
refuling:a0;fubſcribe to the acts of choſe ſyngds, 

the Landgrave Maurice diſcharged tbem from 
theitemployments ing. and put the Reform- 
ech in their places. The Princę Avis of Heſſe 
Darimſtadt, favourably received the d wines who 


Hatl>guitted-che texrizories of /Hleſſe-Caiſel, and | 


Jame:of them he ſettledat the univ exſity of Gielr 
ſen, wich he founded, and:lome of them be apr 
inted ipreachecs; to his court. But from this 


Ume the oduntties of Heſſe-Caſſel remeined faichr 
 fully-attached. col the doGrine of che Reformed. .. 


An the Marche of Btandenbourg, in che : 
tetnth cantury, che Eqecto 


r; Joschim II. af glor 
rious „ had indeed labopred: much go freę 
Cntiſtianity the leaven H Sobrupten, Wun 
Which it had been infected by che Beman church, 

I ſarge parfienlar Caren 
wies of his church ſtill go. remain. much againg 
theapprobation of Luther“. This induced his ſuer 
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ceſſors John George and Joachim Frederic, to 
aboliſh by degrees thoſe rites which been introduced 


in the latter times of the church. John Sigilmond, 
who came after them, 'r nt that there ſtill re- 
mained ſometling to be done, and whilſt he was 
conſidering theſe matters ſome works of the Re- 
formed felf into his hands. He was ſo much pleaſ- 
ed with them, that he adopted, without reſerve, all 
the notions they inculca However, he remain- 
ed for mre than eight years before he executed 
the deſign he had formed, of joinirig himſelf to the 
Reformed church: this he did on Chriſtmas- day 
x61 3. when he partooktof the holy ſupper cele- 
brated according to the cuſtom cel church. In 
the following year, 1614 he gave to the Reform- 
ed the church of the Trinity at Cologne, dn the 
Spree, which was contiguous to the palace of the 
Elector, and conſecrated to the ſervices of i the 
Electoral church. In the ſame year alſo the 
Elector ordered à confeſſion of the faith of the 
Reformed churthes to be publiſhed, together 
with the reuſons which induced him to embrace 
his religion. Bur this Prince, "whoſe character 
was itſelf engaged at the ſame time, that 
the Lutheran churches under his dominion' ſhould 
not be diſturbed or oppreſſed, or have the liberty 
of their conſtiences in the leaſt 'Teftrained 7 and 
his is hat his futceſſors habe obſerved in the moſt 
12 manner. They even have done all that 
oo Jy bly could to make the members of theſe 

arches, * notwithſtanding their difference of 
Lach in ſome Points, love as brerhren, and aſſoci- 
ute with” each. 7 more and 45 that un 
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cc However the was not free from 
ares, the hand of God falling hetvy upon 
once. The brethren of Bohemia. 
e the Hoffites, "who had dwelt in 
td aha” Moravid for near two” cetituries, 
den but of theſe” countries on accounr 
of he religivus troubles, and the war which 
ien, The chorthes Which their an- 
cen had chere founded were torally deſtroyed. 
Wittbers of che Iriſh Proteſtants periſhed by an 
T diſaſter. "'Whar eruel treatment did 
the good Vaudois experience in the vallies which 
the Had long occupied, ind from which they 
Vet ſo often expelled, and as often ſuffered to 
Wen The kberty and fecurity of the Hun a- 
n Reforrhed” ſeertied to be perfectly eftabliſhed 
by the edifts of rhe Princes in the preceding cen- 
cry; bot theſe edits could not defiver them from 
ttacks of the Ro- 
red, and 


r the all 
conſidera - 


he total ov 
int France, 


of Nautz, 
of their con- 
ſciences, 
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conſciences, and the ęxerciſe of their «religion, 

tools from them the privileges which. former 
Kinks had ſolemaly,granced, and, frequently. con- 


1 055 But we: have already mentioned at large 
this event. E and allo. had many troubles. 
brought upon her, from the deſigns of ſome of 
r Monarchs to re-eſtabliſh popery. James the 
ſecond, by having recourſe to violent methods 
for, the execution. of this undertaking, ruined 
umſelt ; or, at ſeaſt, wWas deprived of, the three 
Kingdoms, which were given to, their deliyerer 
from, this-oppreffion.,. sf. 
We will now take a view of the moſt celebrat- 
ed among the Reformed. divines. In Germany 
the chürches of che Palatinate poſſeſſed David | 
Pareus, Abraham Scultet, John Lewis Fabricius, 
and. Henry Alting, who ended his life in the uni- 
verſicy of Groningen. At Francfort on the Oder 
they. highly reverence the Memories of Chriſto- 
8 Pelargus, John Bergius, and George Con- 
rad his ſon: Swiſſerland, among others, cele- 
brates. Rodolphus Hoſpinian, the Buxtorts, father 
and ſon, John Henry i ra John Henry. 
Heidegger, and Francis Turretin, a very celebrated 
NR a ee 
..The.chorches and univerſities of Holland pro- 
aced; John Druſius,  Sextimus Amana, Francis 
omar, Andrew Rivet, John Clippenburg, Ge- 
 rard, John Volſius, John Cocceius, Giſbert Voe- 
tius, Samuel du Marets, Abraham Heidanus, 
William Momma, Francis Burmann, James Al- 
tings Chriſtopher Wittichius, John Hoornbeek, 
panheiſms,., father. and fon, Stephen le Moyne, 
Pere de Maſtricht, and many ot rs, | oy 
Thoſe who were. the molt, celebrated in the 
French churches were, Daniel Chamier, John Ca- 
- meron, Peter du Moulin, John Meiſtrazat, Da- | 
er Chares Drveours, Moſes Amy- 
_ | T raue 
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rauld, James and Lewis Cappel, brothers, Toſhua 
de la Place, Anthony Gamſtole, John Croy, John 
Daille, Alexander Morus, Lewis le Blanc, Samuel 


and many others, whom we have not room to 


mention. Great Britain likewiſe produced many 


illuſtrious men, amongſt whom we may place 


William Perkins, Wilkam- and John Forbes, 
James Uſſer, William Bedell, Jolep Hall, Ed- 


ward Pocock, John Fell, John Jigethfoot, Henry 
Hammond, Rodolphus 1 Brian Walton, 


Richard Baxter, John Pearſon, William Beveridge, 


John Tillotſon, and Edward Stillingfleet. 


HBoechart, John Claude, Peter Allix, Peter Jurieu, 


Among the clergy who left France after he, | 


revocation of the edict of \Nantz, and fled. into 
different countries, there were, many celebrated 
men, as Meſſieurs Bauſobre, ADDR. mod 


Heat p. Oat c. e 


e e e 
of the rs Divis1towns of th Raron” 
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roduced in the beginning of this century 
many. very warm diſputes og the divines of. 
the Reformed: churches in the United Provinces. 


They had ſtrong debates on the queſtions of uni- 


verſaliſm and particulariſm; that ig to ſay, he- 
ther the grace of God is uniyerſal, and offered 


h T E ſubjects of EI ERIN and grace. 


ro all men; or whether it is particular, and re- 


ſerved for the elect alone. Although the Refor- 
mers were not themſelves perfectly agreed on 
theſe matters, yet they never had had any 
controverſies reſpeCting them, Eyen in 


1 


* All this matter is fully treated of f in M. Daille Apologie 


pour les ſynodos nationaux d' Alengon & Charenton 
alſo a famous letter of Turreſius to Archbiſhop Wake, Anſert- - 
9 in 13 oe ” the Bibliotheque Germanique, | 
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212 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; 
ſerland Henry Bollinger, ſucceſſor of Ziingſius | 
in the church and univerſity of Zurich, had 
opoenly declared himfelf for che doctrine of the 
eulen, 1 the ſtates of Holland 
roqueſted Beza to ſend them a prope perſon to 
of divinity-in the 


ſucceed” to the profeſſorſhip 
univerſity of Leyden; he recommended John Hol- 
mana, whom they approved; though he was 8 
known univerſaliſt ; nay, and even Beza himſelf, 
as all the world allows, was not ve far from theſe 
opinions. The two doctrines bad alto their par- 
tiſans, and their defenders, in the United Pro- 
vinces. But inſenfibly the great veheration in 
| ich Calvin was held, cauſed his doctrine to be 
univerſally received,” and very few! divines re- 
mained attached to the opinions ef Bullenger 
James Arminius was one of thoſe Wo made 
the moſt noiſe on this ſuhject, He had for many 
years lived at Geneva, where he enjoyed the 
friendſhip and inſtructions of Nenn 
When he was appointed paſtor of the church 
of Amſterdam, he did not at all diſguiſe 217 


_—— 4 


nions. "Notwithſtanding this, the univerſity 
Leyden thought they could nor confer their N 5 
_ feflorſhip of divinity, then vacant by, the death of 
neis Junius, on a more proper man. Armi- 


- 


mus, in this new poſt, continued to propoſe. to 


tys pupils, as he had done to his hearers ar Am- 
Po uo his doctrine on predeſtination, upon 
Which one of his collegues Francis Gomar, pub. 
licly attacked him. Gomar defended . abſolute 
redeſtination,, founded only on the good plea- 
re of God, whilſt Arminius ſupported condi- 


tional predeſtinatiom dependant on fore-know- 


edge, © Theſe aiſputes brought, on thany very 
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warm debates, not only between the two divines 
of Leyden, but among all their diſciples, whocame 
to ſuch extremities, that neither the advice of the 
moe moderate divines, nor even the authority of 
che States -General, could bring them into order. 
During che heat of the controverſy, Arminius 
died in 1609. The death of Arminius did not 
at all extinguiſh the flame which had been kindled; 
on the contrary; it cauſed it rather to burn with $ 
more violence His doctrine had many fayour- ae? 
ers, but the number of thoſe who looked upan -” 72 
it as heretical, and contrary to the principles of 1 
ttue religion, was mch greater z the Arminians — © 4 
to prevent the fatal effects of their influence, pre- | | 
ſented" to the States of Holland, and of Weſt- 
Frielland, a petition or remonſtrance, in which 
they ſer forth and explained their doctrine in five 
articles. From this they were called Remon- ? 
ſtrants. Their adverſaries anſwered them in an- 
other temonſtrance, from which they were called 
Anti- remonſtrants. All ee ee of the 
United-Provinces very much deſired to put an 
amicable period to this affair, continually recom- 
mending to both parties moderation and the 
love of peace. They tried alſo to pacify theſe 
| differences by means of conferences Which they 
cauſed to be held in cheir preſence, chuſing for 
this purpoſe ſome moderate men of both parties, 
hom they thought moſt likely to forward their 
intentions. Amongſt theſe conferences that of 
the Hague was the moſt celebrated, but unfor- 
tunately no advantage aroſe from any of them. 
The Arminians, who foreſaw to what troubles 
the paſſion of their enemies would expoſe them, 
requeſted a coleration. But the Gomariſts declared 
_thar-this affair kt to be catried before a na- 
"zonal council. They obtained their deſires from 
Maurice, who IG 2} his father as — 
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| of the United-Provinces, and the council was 
N held, which they had ſo ardently defired.. This 
| Council, called the ſynock of Dordrecht, met in 
1618. This was to have been, as we before re- 
' marked, bot a national aflembly*; but, in order 
_ to give it more weight and authority in the Re 
"formed church, the divines of other countries 
were invited to come to Dordrecht. They indeed 

. WN {a WL . 
appeared by their deputies; and ſome clergymen 
from Great Britain, the Palatinate of Heſſe, Swiſ- 
ſerland, and the republics of Geneva, Bremen, and 
Embden, were likewiſe preſent. The very ſevere 
| | "prohibitions of the King of France prevented any 
diivines of that kingdom being preſent at this 
aſſembly. They requeſted alſo the Elector of 
Brandenbourg, who had but newly embraced the 
Reformed doErine, to ſend Tome of his clergy to 
Dordrecht; but he did not comply with this de- 
mand. When the aſſembly was judged ſuffici- 
"ently numerous, the firſt ſeſſion was held on the 
13th of November 1618. After ſome delibera- 
tions on other ſubjects, they came, at length, to 
examine the cauſe of the Remonſtrants, whom 
they cited to appear to the number of fifteen. 
| Simon Epiſcopius, the moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
S them, and who was profeſſor of divinity in the 
© univerſity of Leyden, defended their cauſe. But 
as they diſapptoved the order and manner of pro- 


- 


ceeding in the ſynod, and would not ſubmit to 
the laws preſcribed to them, and declined the 
authority of this aſſembly, which chey accuſed of 
acting both" as party and judge, they were de- 


he afts of this Fynod are exactly related in Brandt's hi- 
_ | Rory of che Lom-Countries. Ses the letters of John Hales, 
an Eugliſhman, on the ſynod, of Dordrecht, publiſhed in his 
„Golden Remains.  Thele were tranſlated and publiſhed by 5 
Mr. Moſheim. Conſult alſo Preftantium virorum epiſtolæ ec- 
_ " defiatticz, publiſhed'by Limberck n. 
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_nied s liberty of aſſiſting at the ſeſnon. The 
4 TY afterwards of their doctrine, com- 

prized in five articles, underwent a long, ſevere, 5 x 
_ and*exatt examination, which ended in it's full 
_ condemnation. The Arminians were declared in- 

novators,. diſturbers of the church, favourers of 
ſchiſm, obſtinate, and the ſetters-forth of danger- 
ous errors ; in conſequence of which they were 
turned out of all their appointments both in the 
churches and univerſities. They then drew up 

ſome certain canons, to expreſs their ſenſe of the 

_ true doctrine on the controverted articles, and 
all the divines preſent gave their approbation' to 
the confeſſion of faith of the United-Provinces, _ 
reſpecting the doctrine and catechiſm of Heidel- 
berg. Thus ended the ſynod on the 29th of May 
1619. after having held 180 ſeſſions. The 154 
firſt ſeſſions reſpected matters which called for the 
 affiſtance of the foreign divines; the following 
ones treated of things which concerned more par- 
ticularly the churches of the United-Provinces:* 

The ſynod of Dordrecht being ended, Prince 9 
Maurice impriſoned three magiſtrates, who were | 
_ the principal ſupporters of the Arminian party, 
namely, John Olden-Barnevelt, a perſon ighly 

reſpettable, both from his age and the conſider- 
able ſervices he had done for 15 country; Hugh 

de Groot, who after wards acquired great reputa- 
tion under the name of Grotius à and Rumbold 

Hogerbeers, all three men of great weight in Hol- 
be. land both from their merit andtheiremployments, 

When the ſynod was concluded, Barnevelt 1 

his head on a ſcaffold; the two others were con- 

demned to perpetual impriſonment. Grotius was 

indebted to the courage of his wife for an expey 
dient which procured his liberty. The Remon- 
ſtrants were now obliged to quit all their former 
employments. Thoſe who made any reſiſtance 
Were either baniſhed, or thrown into priſon. 
e Their 
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heir religious aſſemblies we in and 
heir places wy ory wg were ſeiz app th by. the Anti- 
emonſtrants, Prince Ma aurice dying in 1026, 
bis ſucceſſor and brother Fre 24 Henry 
ated with much greater moderation, He per- 
mitted the exiles to return inte their own coun- 
try, and A Wap their aſſemblies. He allowed 
even to found a famous ſchogl or academy 
2 Which has been. governed by 
Pur very F e divines ; LEM at fir Med | 
opius, aftetwards by Stephen | 
- celles, = a An and Filip Lim- 
1 Many 1 erg men were 8 
at this academy 760 a Word „Learning and nic 
* s much flouriſhed among the 8 
ſe were not the oply ſhocks to which. 
burches of the Low-Countries 1 i expoſe 
ere were others, Which, thou ſs FI 
deſerve to be taken ſome ugh of, The 
tine af that great Reftorer of Philoſophy 
Rene des Cartes, 1 that of Jokn Cocceius, 3 
lebrated divine of Leyden, gave riſe to them. 
ot. that there f. cg i of .connexign be- 
the opinions of 9 5 two famous men, 
bur it happened: by ſome accident or ather, that 
thoſe who favoured the T of ges Cartes 
k an extraordin 34 to the divinity of 
ecus. Cartefianiſim had from the beginni 
many favourers 1 ab Holland*, po however, 4 Ki 
> ome w poked this ſyſtem. Gi 
Het, 2 cbr divine af t W 


ht, and nt enemy d 
bega he aac. T G Aki, hk 


LN. The reader y find whole” account of this 
wa Wn Hiſt. * part! ii. row ny he. nap 
two letters Fg Soc <> nonſimis cerca res 
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be publiſhed in 1639. Samuel des Maretts Wo 
bi that time the party of des Cartes with | 
great vigour, but he afterwards abandoned him, 
aud became his avowed oppoler. At firſt Cocee- 
eus had no very favourable opinion of the princi- 
P ar rench philoſopher; though afterwards, 
the ſolicitation of his friends, he never made =. 
mention of him in his writings. Some other di- ; 
vines were not ſo favourable to him; for a 1 
of them ſettled on him at once ; the principal of 
whom weve Peter de Maſtricht, John Hoornbeck, 
Andrew Eſſemus, Melchior Leydekker, John 
Vander Wayen, Gerhard de Vries, James Re- | 
Vins, James Trigland, and Frederic-Spanheim, 
The reners which they moſt violently oppoſed in 
the" ſyſtem. of des Cartes, were the following : 
That there is à time in life when we are to 
* doubt of every thing; that the world is infi- 
nie; chat the certainty of philoſophy, and 1 
„ that of * are the ſame; that clear an 1 
_ 6 fAiſtinct ideas of things o to be Joaked upon 4 
„as the only rule truth; chat the ſenſes al- n 
 G-ways deceive us, at leaſt moſt commonly; that 
che ſeripture ſpeaks of natural things accord. 
ing ta the vulgar opinion, though erroneous ; 
«that the principal proof of the exiſtence of 
4 God ariſes from that idea being fo ſtrongly 
impreſſed on the minds of all men; that the 
< nature of eſſence of ſpirit, and f God himſelf, 
 $-canſfaſts in thought; that ſpace does not really 
* exiſt, but is only an imaginary notion, and 
chat conſequentliy matter is not confined within 
an bounds.” “ n a 
Des Cartes was not abandoned, he had 
many admirers and defenders ; among the 
Philolophers, Henry Renier, Henry Regius, 
ames' 'Gohus, ' Claude Saumaiſe, John Ray 
Adzian' Heerboord, and Tobias Andrez ; and 
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amongſt the moſt eſteemed divines, Abraham 
HFleidanus, Chriſtopholus Wittechius, Francis Ber- 
mann, John Brunnius, John Clauberge, Peter 
Allinga, Balthaſar Bekker, Stephen de Courcelles, 
Herman Alexander Roel, Ruard Andala, and 
many others. Neither «the number or abili- 
ties of theſe defenders of des Cartes could ſilence 


the hatred he had 'drawn on himſelf, nay they 


rather ſerved to increaſe and irritate the envy of 


his oppoſers. In 1647. the univerſity of Leyden 
enjoined all the profeſſors to be particularly care- 


ful to prevent the great detriment that his philo- 


ſophy would be of-to divinity and the ſynod aſ- 


| ſembled at Amſterdam in 1664. were ſo much 


pleaſed with this attention of the univerſity, as 

to return them public thanks. The following 
ſynods paſſed many decrees, and the magiſtrates 
publiſhed many edicts, .to prevent the progreſs 


the Carteſian philoſophy was likely to make. 


The event did not anſwer their expecta- 
tions. This made the Voetians redouble their 
efforts, which, at len gth, ſo far prevailed, as to 
make the Carteſians => Cocceians be ſuſpe ted by 


the firſt perſons of the ſtates, and peak by 
William the illuſtrious, Prince of Orange. They 


ho reſented theſe pretended : heretics as people 
o were formin ” deligns againſt their coun- 
= or who, at leaſt, advanced novelties which 
muſt infinitely prejudice religion. \ Theſe accu- 
fations were not ineffectual, as ſome of the moſt 
able Dutch divines fatally. experienced in 1676. 
Abraham Heidanus, a venerable old man, pro- 


feſſor of divinity at Leyden, was turned out of 


hs employment. Wilkam Momma and John 
Vander Wayen, both . paſtors and profeſſors at 


NMiddlebourg in Zealand, were likewiſe: depoſed. 
But, ſoon after. they began - to treat the di- 
vines inclined to.Car renin with much more 


on 8 moderation; 
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maderation; which ſo muck increaſed their num- Wa 
bers, that they in à little time greatly exceeded 
thoſe in the oppoſition. From that time nothin 

- more diſturbed the ben tranquility on the 8 


matters. 
Some ſuch changes happe ned likewiſe to the 1 
doctrine of Cocceius. Wei have already"obſerved 


that almoſt all the Cocceians favoured Carteſian- 
iſm. John Cocceius, their chief, was a native of 
Bremen; he ſtudied, at firſt, at the univerſity of 
F raneker, where his reputation was ſo very great 
as to procure him a profeſſorſhip at Leyden. The 
extent of his learning, the depth of his judg- 
ment, the ſincerity o of. ki piety, and his many 
other excellent qualities, which rendered him 
highly reſpectable, are acknowledged on all ſides. 
The many works he publiſhed are even now held 
in the eſteem they ſo juſtly merit. The princi- 
pal end Cocceius propoſed to himſelf in all his 
writings, was, to throw new light on ſacred ſerip- 
ture, and to find new treaſures in the word of 
God, which had not as yet been ſought for. He 
laid it down for a principle, that the ſenſe of the 
word of God is extremely rich; and he went ſo far 
as to fay, that the words of ſcripture always 155 
niſied every thing that they could ſignify. 
added, that Jeſus Chriſt is the end 5 all the 
propheſies; that he is to be ſought for every-. 
where, and may be found everywhere. As to 
the predictions of the prophets, the accompliſh- 
ment of which we cannot diſcover” in the Jewiſh 
people before the coming of our Saviour, accord- "= 
ig to him, ought to be referred to the ſtate of = 
1 Chriſtian church. 
The Old Teſtament, according to him, was 
entire in it's facts, but particularly the Levitical 
la (the rites of which were wholly ty Pech re- 
| — by a 75 chain of images, Jeſus Chriſt, 
| an of the B91 pel, and the fate of reli- 
Sion 
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1 
Nr. 
amongſt the moſt eſteemed divines, Abraham 
_ Heidanus; Chriſtopholus Wittechius, Francis Ber - 

mann, John Brunnius, John Clauberge, Peter 
Allinga, Balthaſar Bekker, Stephen de Courcelles, 


Herman Alexander Roel, Ruard Andala, and 


many others. Neither the number or abili- 
ties of theſe defenders of des Cartes could filence 
the hatred he had drawn on himſelf, nay they 
rather ſerved to increaſe and itritate the envy of 
his oppoſers. In 1647. the univerſity of Leyden 
enjoined all the profeſſors to be particularly care - 
ful to prevent the great detriment that his philo- 
fophy would be of to divinity and the ſynod aſ- 
ſembled at Amſterdam in 1664. were ſo much 
pleaſed with this attention of the univerſity, as 
to return them public thanks. The following 
ſynods paſſed many decrees, and the magiſtrates 
publiſhed many edicts, to prevent the progreſs 
the Carteſian philoſophy was likely to make. 
The event did not anſwer their expecta- 
tions. This made the Voetians redouble their 
efforts, which, at length, ſo far prevailed,” as to 
make the Carteſians and Cocceians be ſuſpected by 
the firſt perſons of the ſtates, and particularly by 
William the illuſtrious Prince of Orange. They 
repreſented theſe pretended heretics as people 
who were forming evil deligns againſt their coun- 
try, or who, at leaſt, advanced novelties which 
muſt infinicely prejudice religion. Theſe accu- 
_ fations were not ineffectual, as ſome of the moſt 
able Dutch divines fatally experienced in 1676. 
Abraham Heidanus, a venerable old man, pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Leyden, was turned out of 
his employment. William Momma and John 
Vander Wayen, both paſtors and profeſſors at 


Miiddlebourg in Zealand, were likewiſe: depoſed. 


But, ſoon after they began to treat the di- 
vines inclined to Carteſianiſm with much more 
N RR of | moderation; 
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maderation; which ſo much increaſed their num- | 
bers, that they in a little time greatly exceeded 


thoſe in the oppoſition. From that time nothin 


_ © more diſturbed the public tranquility on theſe 
matters. Pg We FN) 


Some ſuch changes happened likewiſe to the 


daoctrine of Cocceius. We have already obſerved 
that almoſt all the Cocceians favoured Carteſian- 


Aſm. John Cocceius, their chief, was a native of 


Bremen; he ſtudied, at firſt, at the univerſity of 


Franeker, where his reputation was fo very great 
as to procure him a profeſſorſhip at Leyden. The 
extent of his learning, the depth of his judg- 


ment, the ſincerity of his piety, and his many 


other excellent qualities, which rendered him 


highly reſpectable, are acknowledged on all ſides. 
The many works he publiſhed are even now held 


in the eſteem they ſo juſtly merit. The princi- 
pal end Cocceius propoſed to himſelf in all his 
writings, was, to throw new light on ſacred ſcrip- 
ture, and to find new treaſures in the word of 
God, which had not as yet been ſought for. He 


laid it down for a principle, that the ſenſe of the 


word of God is extremely rich; and he went ſo far 


"nified every thing that they could ſignify. He 
added, that Jeſus Chriſt is the end of all the 


propheſies; that he is to be ſought for every- 


where, and may be found everywhere. As to 
the predictions of the prophets, the accompliſh- 
ment of which we cannot diſcover in the Jewiſh 
people before the coming of our Saviour, accord- 

ing to him, ought to be referred to the ſtate 
the Chriſtian church. book 7:0 
The Old Teſtament, according to him, was 


law (the rites of which were wholly typical) re- 


_ preſented by a long chain of images, Jeſus Chriſt, 


che proſperity of the goſpel, and the fate of reli- 
£ | Sion 
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Sion. Me believed alla; chat the greateſt part, 
| 1 of the actions and diſcourſes ef Chriſt, dur- 

- ing his ſojournment on earth, prefigured the fu- 
 -rafe face of the Chriſtian: church. "The only me- 

thod of explaining ſcripture, that he admitted of, 
was, of finding but it's connexion with the @co- 
nom of the covenants which God had made with 
man. He advanced, that after the fall the cove- 

nat of works being broken, God made with man 

the {covenant of grace, which was ſolemaly re- 
newed to the Jewiſh people at the promulgation 

of the Moſaical law. This law, upon his plan. 
being purely typical, could procure to it's pro- 

feſſors only temporal bleſſings,” but ſuch as were 

the pledges of more excellent things, which | 
goſpel was ro-confer-on.mankind, I 

= However, he allowed that worthy le un · 
” . ger the law, from the indulgence of God, and, 
- as it were, by 4 kind of anticipation, enjoyed the 
good things of the New Teſtament; for, accord - 

Ing to him, they had no right to them by virtue 

_ - of the covenant made in their favour ; from 

- whence he inferred that they were not to be con- 

- dered as children, but as flaves who lived in 
| __ cantinual fear. In a word, that they were juſti- 
A - fied in a very different manner from chat by 
N - which Chriſtians obtain juſtification. There were 
_  - ome diſputes alſo between this divine and his 

opponents on the morality of the Sabbath. 
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All che enemies of des Cartes fell on Cocceius, 
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|  havihg ar their head Voet and Des Maretts, with 
* - _ many other famous divines; ſuch as Hornback, 
1 - Halfivs; Leydrkker, Van Maeſtricht, Spanheim, 


&c. Notwithſtanding all their efforts, the no- 
tions bf Cocceius found admirers, and were 
by degrees adopted by fome of the moſt cele- 
brated divines of Holland; among many others 

we thay mention Heidanus, Wittichius, Alnng, 
Jo S194 Shs Dig ene 
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Braunids, Alling VanderWayen, Momma, Bur- 
mann; Gulichius, and Gurtler. The conteſts be- 
tween the different” combatants continued for * 
long ume. But the divinity of Cocceius, as well 

as * philoſophy of des Cartes, at length, pre- 
vailet: and triomphed-over (alt oppoſſtion. 
The opinions of Hermann Alekander Roell 
gabe ciſe tikewiſe to ſome other difputes. Roell 
Was a divine of ſome ing dut of 2 77 1 
bitter and quarrelſome temper, difpoſitions wich 
were by no means uncommon among the Rteruti 
of this age. His ſentiments were warmly op- 

poſed by another divine uf much learning and 
worth, Campegius Vitringa. Thie contro 
gave each of the diſputants much uneuſi- 


neſs, ahd greatly diſturbed the charckes in Hoek! 


| land: The firſt{ſubjets of rheir diſpute was re- 

ſpecking che ſenſe Which we 74 0 to give to the 
words of ſacred ſcripture, that ſpeak of our Savi- 
dur as the Son of God. Roell armed that eus 
t to his divine nature, or de- 
eternal relation between | 
of the Divinicy, by 


firſt from all eternity 4 
of God belonged pi 


the divine 


The writings 
appeared at Franckfort in 4t0. in the years 
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denied it. Roell was condemned in many ſynods, 
and in moſt of the | univerſities of the United- 
Provinces. His death did not put an end to the 
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diſputes, which continued for à long time after. 


The doctrine of Balthaſar Bekker, -a doctor of 
divinity, and paſtor. to the church of Amſterdam, 
_ cauſed no ſmall diſturbance to the churches of the 
Low Countries. He was a man of learning, and 
a great favourer of Catteſianiſm. The Inchant- 
ed World, a work which he publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam, in 1619. made a great noiſe. He embtaced 
the principles of des Cartes Wholly as to philoſo- 
phical matters; but he advanced farther, that 
the evil ſpirit, called the Devil in ſcripture, Was 
bound in eternal chains, with all the other accom- 
plices in his rebellion ; from whence he inferred,- 
that he could not now act in the world; and that 
all the operations which the Bible attributed to 
him, ought to be underſtood in a very different 
ſienſe from that in which they were commonly 
received. Almoſt all the clergy in Holland at 
once oppoſed this notion. Leydekker, Vander 

 Wayen, Maſtriheth, Vander Marck, Grocneweggen, 

Vander Hooght, de Vries, Hulſius, and Peter Polret, 
publiſhed treatiſes againſt him. Some national ſy- 
nods condemned the tenets of Bekker, and de- 
poled him; but the magiſtrates of Amſterdam 


permitted him ſtill to enjoy his former appoint- 


ments. Many able men approved of the notions 
of Bekker, and adopted them either wholly or 
ei 24 + menos ng "148 
A diſpute aroſe in Germany: on the merito- 
rious cauſe of the juſtiſication of a ſinner in the 
ſight of God, namely, whether it conſiſted only 
in the paſſive obedience of Chriſt; that is to lay,: 


gee alſo Spanheim; in his Elenchus controverſiaram, p. 670.” 
The reader will find much ſatisfaction from this work, on all 
thele matters of controverſfrf. . 
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im his ſufferings, and in the bloody ſacrifice which 
he offered fur the expiation of our ſins; or whe- 
ther we are neceſſarily to join to it the active obe- 
dience, by which, as man, he perfectly, in every. 
thing, ſatisfied dhe law of God. The latter is 70 
| nion of the Proteſtant church in general. os 
John Piſcator, a divine of Herborn, in „ 
4 a very able man, ſupported the former 
opinion; which cauſed ſome diſturbance both 
in Germany and France. Piſcator was not the 
firſt who had fallen into this notion. George % 
Kargius ', called in Latin Patſimonius, a Lu- 
theran divine of Anſpach, advanced, in 1863. 
the ſame doctrine; but, it is ſaid, he 3 
recanted his opinion. Amongſt; the Reformed 
divines- Zachary Urſinus and Caſpar. Olevianus 
had done the ſame. But when Piſcator broached 


this tenet in his Commentaty on the New Teſta- 


ment, ſome eminent divines declared it heterodocx. 
Many national ſy nods of the Reformed churches 
in France were held on account of this doctrine; 
amongſt others that of Gap in 160g. that of Ro- 
chelle in 1609. that of Privas in 1612. and that 
of Tonneins in 1614. The firſt of theſe ſynods 
ſent Joachin Regnaut into Germany to confer 
with Piſcator at Herborn, and, if it were poſſible, 
to bring him back to the right way; but his en-, 
deavours proved — Tas th t 3-264 King, of 
England, intereſted - himſelf, in theſe diſputes, 
and ſtrove to calm the troubles tkey had raiſed 
in the Reformed churches; this puny at laſt, 
happily. effected at a ſynod held in 1615., at 
— Ille in the 1 The tenet of Piſcator 
ſtill. preſerved ſome defenders, the principal of 
1 David Pareus, Abraham Scultet, Henry 
Alting, Rodolphus Goclenius, Matthias Marti- 


a See Mr. Amyen' s ColleQon, intitled, TMs Jes contin 
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* Lewis Groccius, Henry Hamamnd, Thomas 


Gataker, and bang mr dwines- 
Cameron, David Bendel, Lewis Cappel, David | 
 Vitenus,' and many others nn. 
The on Predeſtinacion and Grace, 
Which che decrecs of the ſynod of Dordrecht 

ſtemed to have perfectly filenced, were again re- 
neved in the celebrated univerſity of Saumer, 
on account of Moſes' A very i. 
i divme of chat univerſity, who had adopr- 
ed the doctrine of Camerony on the fubjeR, of 


_ univerſal ov/hypotherical 1 as they termed 


it, objectiva T] of Anyrault's evllegues of 
equab repuratiod-with himſelf, — 2 and 
Lewis Cappel, embractd the ſame opinion. This 
4 which appeared vo be à kind ef medium 
| Borween' thar whick was determined by the fynod 
df Dordrecht, and tho tenets of Arminſus, dic 
nt in fact, gremiy* differ ffom tlie fiyſt. Now | 

wihſtanding;/ ule and his party were foo 
acuſud hy mar of their 'brechien ef mnctoduring: 
dangerous nouelties;.. Peter Moalin, a man who 

Bad lived anch acquired much reputation, was the 
mut wd laid this acruſhlion c thei charge: 
I che ſynodof Alengon, Heldin 163 R | 

naule: was: near being eondeiane#; but he 
__defended-irafelf/ in ſo eloquent and maſterly a 


0 os manner that he was diſtifſed wich honour. The 


- - formed! clerpy 
themſelves; publicly, of the ſentiments of 
e 


fame ſynod! enjoitied filence fbr the future, on 
mee mates, Hat che y nod of Chatenton, 
in #648. permitted A to defend kimſelF 
againſt all foreign oppoſers. / Many of the Ne- 


of France'' afterwirds' ary. 

mal 
them were Paul Teſtard, John 
Duille, David Bloadel, John Meſtriſat, Aleminder 


eee on de article Amyruult and likewiſe « on 


, | Morus, 
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Morus, and ahn Claude. Fheſe qiſputes were, 
"0 length of time, quite forgot "8 
ue Joſhus de la Place, a collegue of Amyrault inthe 
univerſity of Saumur, a divine highly eſteemed for 
is piety, moderation, wiſdom, and learning, gave 
rie to a new controverſy, on atcount: of a theſis, 
which he ſupported in 1640. on the ſtate of Fallen 
Man before the Redemption. It was affirmed, 
that he entirely deſtroyed the imputation of Adam's 
12 which cauſed Anthony Gariſſole, a 
divine of Montauban, to condemn the doctrine 
of la Place, at the national e bl at Charenton, 
in 1645. Amyrault, though he was himſelf of the 
opinion of the Reformed this ſubject, 
yet did not fail to take the part of his friend by 
| ſhewing that if he did depart from the received doc- 
trine, it was in a manner that could not be of any 
conſequences The ſynod, however, rejected and 
condemned the ſuppoſed opinion of la Place. This 
determination was differently received in the pro- 
- vincial- „ſome of which praiſed and approv- 
= it z others again thought they ought to ſuſpend 
their judgment, and refer the affair to the next 
national ſynod. The clergy were not better agreecl 
amongſt themſelves on this ſubject. La Place 
having in vain waited more than ten years for 
the convocation of a new ſynod, took, at laſt upon 
himſelf his on defence, and publiſhed a new 
theſta on the imputation of the ſin of Adam, 
wherein he endeavoured to- ſhew, that his true 
opinion was not condemned by the decree of 
the ſynad of Charenton, as he denied only the im- 
— mediate and not the mediate imputation of Adam's 
This did not ptevent the attacks of 
Rivet, Samuel des Marets, Francis Tur- 
Fetin, and others; but hie had alfo ſome * 
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. "Theſe diſputes brought the flouriſhing univer- 
ſity of Saumur into great diſeredit, particularly 
amongſt the Swiſs divines; and their prejudices | 
were © heightened on account of Lewis Cappel, 
divinity and Hebrew profeſſor at Saumur, Who | 

_ publicly advanced that the Hebrew letters of the Old 

eſtament were borrowed from the Chaldeans after 
the captivity of Babylon. The Jews before that 
time, according to his opinion, made uſe of thoſe 
letters which we call Samaritan. He denied alſo 
that vowel points were known to the ſacred au- 

. thors;” being added a” long time after, by the 
Maſbrites. The Reformed cantons perceiving 
that theſe opinions were likely to gain ground 
amongſt the Swiſs divines, thought proper to pro- 

| ſefihe theſe” novelties by a new ſymbolical work. 
John Henry Hottinger was employed to com- 
poſe this work, which was publiſhed in 1674. 
under the title of Formula Conſenſus Helvetica. 
All the Reformed of Swiſſerland received the Con- 
ſenſus, and thoſe who had any appointments either 
in the churches or univerſities, were ordered to 
ſign it. This ſubſcription was exacted with all 

the tigour imaginable; but in length of time theſe 
troubles were, in a great meaſure, appeaſed.' 

Before we concludethis article we muſt not for- 

| get to mention pajoniſm, though the immature 
\ eath of it's author, and the calamities which the 

N Reformed church in France experienced about the 
* ſame titne, did not permit this controverſy to con- 
** tinue very long. Claude Pajon, miniſter at Or- 
2 leans, was a clergyman of great merit, uncommon 
f SELF rener 209200496 24208 
There are a great many authors who may be conſulted on 
this ſubject. Among whom are Leuſden, in his Philologus 
Hebræus, and Prideaux's Hiſtoire des Juifs, vol. ii. p. 102— 
195. | 
'%% See Heidegger, in the life of him; p.97, and Buriets 


trayels, p. 155+ | 5 
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learning and; exquiſite judgment. The works 


Which de publiſhed in "defence of the Proteſtant 
church galten kim the higheſt, reputation. "He. 


ſuppo me pacticular opinions on the dockrinne 
of grace, adyancing that the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, by Which man is converted, and bfought to 


= 


a ſavit knowledge of God in Jefus Chtiſt, Fe rg 


o 


. immediate operation on the faculties of the 
10 al itſelf, But only a mediate one, acting by the 
word of God, which inſtructs, convinces, and 
determines the mind to good. He did not be- 

ieve that the faculties. of the ſoul were wholly 
_ deffroyed by the ſin; of Adam, or that man 
Was abſolutely jocapable of healing his ſpiritual 
evils, or recovering the original rectitude of his 
ſoul, by the help of divine truths, clearly pro- 


poſed to him, and eſtabliſhed. on the moſt invid- 
cible arguments. This divine could not con- 


ceive that God could act otherwiſe by à teaſon- 
able creature like man, Mr. Pajon'did not pub- 


lin any works in ſupport of his docttine; and if 


he wrote any on theſe matters, they have never 
yet appeared. Notwithſtanding this, two very 
celebrated di vines, Peter Jurieu and Melchior 
Leydekker, attacked him with great warmth, and 
the. affair was brought before ſome provincial ſy- 
nods of France, In Holland they took 4 
precaution to prevent the progreſs of opinions to 
drectly contrary to, the ſynod of Dordrecht. But 
in a very ſhort time this controverſy was wholly 
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of te Srarz of the Cnuncn in EncLand. 


FNURING the reign of Elizabeth, in other 
LF reſpetts very glorious and happy for the na- 


the 


13 


tion, the Engliſh church K. greatly diſturbed by 
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the {hiſta, of the Prititapk, and the bre whith 
| aroſe from thence. Res 1. formerly K ing of Seot⸗ 
lang, ſucccecling Elizabeth, every. 2 1 ex peta 
| bd the party > the Puritans would now 2 
5 powerful, as the new Mopsteh, born in Seer. 
s Jan; hag been, brought." up. and educated among 
them, "But, 7 1 0 their hopes, Teaſonable 25 


oo. he of * 7 e itt ham,” '"wete 


might,” ideed;” have 
1 he Was oh King 
- 805 95 155 not xpreſs much ing nation te 


| 25 to his conqũct, had loop 185 
2 ae upon his accenen to the throne of 
2 Pf he open)y reftified his entire approbation 
of dhe Fonſtitution of the Engliſh church, and his 
dilike to the diſcipline of the Puritas. He, in- 6 
deed, cayſed, to, be held: at Hamy ran-Court, in 
"1 1604. 8. : conference, between the djVines of both 
| ties, at which be himſelf was preſent, and where 
| the cauſe of the Evgliſh church prevailed. From this 
tim be. became. 10 great a favourer ot epiſcopal 
Vernment, that herre-eltabliſhed it in Scotland, from 
hende 1 It. had. been baniſhed ever ſince the Refor: 
"Tnatidn,... Janes ches entirely ackuated in this affair 
by. his ruling paſſion, the defire of ſupreme autho- 
8 Which -he erccived. the cofſtirution of the 
Pay church. net favour, r.. wm 
* Tueceeded bis father in 1625. and 
| ile his example; nay, even carried his ſeve- 
rity beyond Yoo James had done. His great at- 
tention g the whole courſe of his reign, was 
employe EN Title e Epiſco at church of Eng- 
Hund or the ſame footing it had been eſtabliſhed 
˖ laws of the kingdom abour ſixty years be- 
Ea Mean e Fn vie the Acker 
forcing the Scots to receive biſhops. 
4 10 10 pr rincipally Fee the advice of 7 
- 1am 
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Biſhop tof Lontlon; and/after- 
wartls (Arthbifliop-of Canterbury. Thiszppelate : 
wis poledti-of many greit-ralents and execlent 
quilitiesaowithitanding Which he was very ſu- 
herſtitibuii andi ſo extravagant an admirer of an- 


liam Laud z atnen 


| bu » er men rene an utter averſionito the 
ohies of the Puti ans Add to that, he Was 
ſo feed in any Hlefign he had once formed, that 


8 hefparedinothing: for Ws execution; this:defagn. 


was do | Geftroy the) Putitans for which end the 


ſometimes "cauſed them to be treated with the 
greateſt indignities, and ãa /a manner contrary” to 
che laws uf the kingdom. The Puritans being, 
at length e naſperated by this treatment, united 
chi mielveꝶ for their common defence, and form- 
ed a party which, at length, prevailed. The 


was then, in His turn, perſecuted, and 
afcer being accuſed of capital crimes, was juridi- 
call condemned, and loft his life on a ſeaffeld. 


The Puritans; Aer the yeat 163 3: had given 


riſe to many diſputes, pfincipally on the: ſanctifi · 
cation of the Sabbath, and on predeſtination. 
Thoſe who vere of differegt ſentiments, main 
tained them with great war mth. But vhilſt che 
minds ot che people were taken up with theſe 
diſputes, there aroſe one of much greatet im: 
portance, between the King and the parliament. 
The limitation of the royah authority, and the li- 
berties af the people, were the ſubjects of this diſ- 
pute: Much the greateſt part of the Biſhops, 
and their adhereats, were attached to the King's 
intereſt, whilſt that of the people was maintained 
dy the Puritans and their miniſters, Who, actuated 


by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, carried things to a moſt 


fatal length. The preachers, in their W 
animated the people againſt the King, e 

cited them to revolt. They, at 15 gw of 
__ and a war broke out, as fatal to the church 
8 28 
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as N Was to the King and people.” The Puritans 
of England, uniting wick thoſe of Scotland, 4 
me the maſters, A aboliſhed epiſcb 
- the 8 hiv Ring doms, They 5 ns annull "ou 
liturgy, and 5 the worſhip 25 the Engliſh church, 
de wing thoſe of cheir employments, who re- 
fuled to ſubmit to theſe regulations. At length, 
| after ſome battles, they ſeized the King, threw: — 4 
into priſon, juridically proceeded àgainſt him, 
actions by 
condemning him to death. d nem: 
It is commonly y ſuppoſed, and moſt hiſtorians 
have affirmed," that the principal authors: of this 
eruel parieide of Charles I. were of the ſect of 
Independantz. They certainly are right, if 
them tlley mean the civil Independants, or th 
ho were e of aboliſhing tho monarchical 
government of England, and introducing the re- 
publican? Without doubt they were the authors 
and execotory of this crime; but the reſt of the 
nation were unconcerned in it, even the Puritans, 
or Independant ecclefiaſtics. Of this we have in · 
conteſtable proofs. The ſect called Independants 
came from the Low Countries, and took it's riſe 
from Robert Brown, who had ſeveral: followers, 
by ſome called Browniſts, and likewiſe Separatiſts, 
on account of their opinions. Theſe ſectariſts 
wert divided into many parties, and became 
great enemies to each other. John Robinſon, 
chief öf the Separatiſts- of Leyden, in order to 
ſhun che ihconvehiences into which the Separatiſts 
ofethe Low Countries had fallen, formed a new 
church or aſſembly, to which he gave the. name 
of Andependant; and juſtiied the giving it that 
name, By ſaying, „ That every 4 aſſembly. 
« ddlyqnftiruted,' and well regulated, forms one 
Went and perfect ere united in all it's 
* and which, Wk * of any 
ls vor 
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e cother church, acknowledges no authority hut 
Ee chat of Jeſus Chriſt.“ Thoſe amongſt the ge- 
paratiſts, who adopted the principles of Robin- 
ſon, were much more favourably diſpoſed to the 
_ "Engliſh church than were any others of that ſect. 

They did not reject her communion, at leaſt ſo 
far as regarded the doctrine and liturgy; though 
they diſapproved of her diſcipline, and the man- 
ner of her adminiſtering the ſacrament. This 

aſſembly of Independants was originally formed 

in the Low Countries, and took it's name in 1610. 

From thence it ſent out a colony in 1630. for that 

t of America called New England; which co- 
| ny was afterwards joined by ſeveral Engliſn men, 

who fled to that place to avoid the /perſecution 

of the epiſcopal party. But the authority of the 

Biſhops in England being very much decreaſed, 
the Tndependants ventured: to introduce them- 
 4elves into that country about the year 1640. and 


ia a ſhort time ſo gained upon the minds of the 


people, that this party became very numerous. 
It is certain that Cromwell greatly reſpected 
them; but after his death finding themſelves 
leſs eſteemed, and their numbers daily -decreaſ- 
ing, they aſked and obtained leave under the 
neign of William III. to join themſelves to the 
eccleſiaſtical communion. of the other Puritans, 
or Preſbyterians. Oliver Cromwell, whom we 
have juſt now mentioned, after the death of King 
Charles, became maſter of England, and enjoyed 
more abſolute authority than any Engliſh Mo- 
narch had before poſſeſſed. He would not at- 
cept the title of King, which he himſelf had ren- 
dered ſo hateful to the people, but contented 
himſelf with that of Protector. His power in- 
tirely depended on the troops who were at his 
devotion. During his government all things 
Votre in the diſpoſal of the Puritans and Preſtyte, 

Alizi t K 7 "RES .  rlans, 
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 riahs; who ſevrrely returned to the church f 
fered from them. The ſtate of religion in 


En 

20 and was, at this time, truly deplorable, The 
zeal and devotion of the Puritans degenerated 
by degrees into the moſt ridiculous enthuſiaſm, 
Many amongſt them pretended to act by inſpi- 


nd party the ill treatment they had former- 


were knaves and villains, wretches capable, and 
even guilty, of che moſt atrocious crimes. They 
acted by that ſtrange and impious principle, that 


every thing is la wful to thoſe: ho are deſtined to 


any gteat work, particularly in the time of 'any 
extraordinary revolutions in a ſtate. The ſect 
called Ranters' amongſt the Preſbyterians, were 
very famous. They gave themſelves up to the 
malt pernicious effects of enthuſiaſm ; and many 
amongſt them daily expected the coming of our 
Saviour to found a new kingdom on earth, which 
they called the Fifth Monarchy. Several of thoſe 
who were deſirous of deſtroying the monarchical 
power, and making England a republic, rejected 
all revealed religion, and openly profeſſed deiſm. 
Others expected, and fought for, a new revela- 
tion more complete and ſatisfactory, for which 
reaſon they were called Seekers. The hiſtory af 
theſe times mention likewiſe the Muggletonians 
and Antinomians. But theſe ſects differ 'very 
little from each other, except in ſome forms of 
expreſſion. We ſhall find occaſion, in the courſe 
F this work, to ſpeak of the Anabaptiſts and 
Quakers,” which fects, about this period, aroſe 
in England. RIG an Au nor 21428! 1e 
To theſe unhappy times ſocceeded a ſudden 
revolution both in church and ſtate, by the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II. who, in 1660. was called 
back to the throne of which his father had been 
deprived, by the almoſt united voice of the _— 
5 ; 2 ZW g Britiſh 
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Beſtid Hatton The church of England, chick 

et about tehty years paſt hal füftered che müft = 

_ prievous opprefmion; and was no approathing'ts 8 

per rumn, by Mhis'revalution ſaw herfetF in an incre- = =_ 
dy wort time reftored to Her ancient ſpleridor, "0 


and hee more enjoyed profperity; The Biſhops | 
ho fürvived thefe*troubles were reſtored to their 
Former ſees, ank chey choſe,” from amongſt the 
clefigy; thoſe who appeatec moſt Worthy ta f 
chi Vacant ones. The churches which had been 
taken from the different biſhoprics Were all re-. 
I Kored to them; und the ebelefiäftical worlhip aud 
Giſeipline re tab liſhed on thefame footing it hag 2 
deen under the reign pf Elizabeth: Tris true, H-. | 
ever,” that the new King, immediately on his re- | | 
turn, treated the F Hiatis Wien no kind f 4 
Everity. In the firſt Fear of hus reigu he cauſed = 
à conference to be held between the moſt diſtin- 1 
guiſhed divines of Both parties, hoping by this 
means ro white them; but this attempt proved 
unſucceſsful, neither party being Willing to ela- 
in any 3 Parliament then paſſed, in 
1651. an act, by which che clergy of the church 
of England were obliged to fußt to the las 7 
of the Engliſh church, on pain of forfeiture of | N 
their places and revenues. Scotland was ſubje& ; | o 
to che Tame" regulations, Which were executed = 11 
Mth all poſſible ſeverity. Such was che ſtate of = 
religion in England during the reign of Charles 11. | 9 
the Preſbyterians always ſuffering, ſometimes more | 
and Wine times esd... 
Thoſe who attained to the firſt dignities in the 
Church, under this Monarch, were all 'utterly 
averſe to any connexion or communion whateyet 7 
with the Preſby terians; which, undoubtedly, was 
the means of. preſerving the ancient diſcord" be- Wi 
tween them, and perpetuating an inveterate ha- | . 
tred. Notwithſtanding which, any unprejucced Wy 
h | perſon | 55 
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on, who ſhould atteatively examine the cauſcs 
= diſputes. a d diviſions, muſt acknowled 
that they. RAE 6 very little conſequence, Whil 


with, ie bitter Aroſe, b 
15 po eo — crny 97 pit 
lng ues, e en 
ery. trifling ſu rt 
3 * u ee e Knef at 


Srees. in the ſame 


4 g to — by; 5 alone deſerves to he called 


Zi propoſe propagated, by ſome celebrated 
= of the 88 of 9 8 Benjamin 
hitchcot, Rodolph C 10 g John Walkins, 


 terwards Biſhop of Cheſter, HearyMorus, and Jobs 


Worthig oh „ho were, in ſome ſort, preceded 


John Hales ng William Schilling worth, They 
2 followed by. ſome learned men ſtill more fa- 
F ohn Tillotſon, Edward Stillingfleet, Si 

William Lloyd, Edward Fowler, Gilbert 
met, Thomas 80 and others, who were, 
0 that time, 1 ornaments of the church 
of England. 55 ASP. towhich they eee 
- | #hear; labours, was. the. attainme e clear and 
| rept on divine, ſuhjects, calling in Ong —＋ of 

hiloſophy to enable HER preachthe truths 
eligion = — moſt full and perfect manner, 


8 r men that religion was perfectly agree 


Able to right reaſon, and Wee them to che 


, [ 


v Ses Bp Batele lte IV, vol. i. 1055 e likewiſe 


the life of illotſon, OL De. Birch, Fowler, Biſhop 
oſe Biſho l really at Ware 


the cauſe of religion i ip England, publiſhed in 1650. at Lon- 


"I don. a work intitled 1 The Principles and Practices of. cer 


tain moderate Divines of the Church of England, abuſivel 


<< called Latitudinarians, truly repreſented and defended, in 


Bot: 2 88 ast 92 G WOT 


4 g = — between two intimate friends. — There ap- 
nd edition of this work, 1671. under the new ti- 
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1 love of truth, and the conſtant and inva- 
riable practice of charity and chriſtian; modera- 
tion. Giving their due weight to ſacred truths, 
theſe divines granted to every one the liberty of 

thinking, e and acting after the dictates 
of their ow] conſeiences ; and ſtrongly recom- 
mended to == the preſervation of this natural 


Pftivilege- Though they Juſtiy valued the con- 
ſtitution of a lin church, they never re- 
fuſed, when called upon, to join with the Preſ- 
byterians in their fotm of worſhip. Epiſcopacy 


being': re-eſtabliſhed; _ were deſirous that 
the Preſbyterians ſhould be treated as brethren, 


in the moſt mild and amicable manner; them- 


ſelves giving the example, by living in ſtrict 


friendſhip with thoſe of the Preſbyterians, who 
were diſpoſed to return it to them. Theſe pious 
and learned men were of infinite ſervice to the 
church, by the excellent works they publiſhed, 
and the wiſe meaſures they oppoſed to the enter · 
prizes of the chutoh of Rome, which church they 


thought themſelves obliged to oppoſe, particular- 


ly, as s ptineiples of: intoleration rendered it 


ineompatible with every other; but they ſnewed 


great indulgence to all other ſects, and even fre · 
quently made uſe of their writings. Such a con- 


duct brought upon them the ſevere cenſure of all 


vialent perſons; who gave them the injurious 
name of Latitudinarians. And, to confeſs the 
truth ſome of theſe gteat men, or rather their 
admirers, carried things too far, ſo as to give 
ſome c uſe for the accuſation of remiſſneſs al- 
ledged againſt them by their enemies. 


However flouriſhing the Proteſtant, 2 b 


ighi now appear in England, it was on the 
ö of ruin, by the ſueceſſion of James II. to 
the chrone, on the death of his brother Charles II. 


10 1850 This Prince had been, for a long time, 


en | | ſtrictly 


* 
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ſtricth attached to the Roma Cxtholie vchgion, 
which he openly profeſſed. The parkanientwould 
willingly have excluded bin rom the right of 


fucceſfton on? chunt account, büt they were pre- 
vVvoented by Churſes II. games deing dow feared 
on the throne, every ont ep, to fee the Ro- 
man Catholic rehgion becometheiprevailing one 
ad Ape He rock con. 
firmed this expecturion, The trdubles wh rio 
excite, being happily chmedg James thought s. 
authority now perfectly'eſtabliſies'; and tit he 
he extcorion” f lis de- 
ſigns. Im the beginning of His reign he affected 
Sans, 
Parlament to annol the acts they had mad againſt 
ing by theſe 


in England. The very firſt 


might fec ureſy attempt t 


to appear Very! favwouruhle vo the F 
and did every thing in his power to e 


them in the preceding reigu i hoping by 
means to * 


da cceſs to the greateſt poſts and pfinc 


dom; which ſerved as à baſis to che liberty 


und the cdignity of the Bngliſn church, by 
this he excited à ſtorm, which; "though long 


foreſeen by ſenſible people, Was cbncealed from 


him by his Flarterers, willy ar length, it ſuddenly 


_ burſt: upon him, and he was forced, ſhatne. 
fully, to leavr his kingdom in 1688. and to take 
refuge in France. The kiügdom, thus abandon- 


ed, was conferred, by parliament and the conſent 


of the nation, on William, Prince of Otabge, 


Jon-in4aw:to James. Peace was then reſtored to 
England, and the church again eſtsbliſhed in her 


former privileges. The Preſbyterians obtained the 
Min | | 


- liberty 


e che ſame ohſtacles ut of the 
way of the Roman Catholics an pain them free 
vr Pots and Principat dig. 
ties both in church and ſtate. As hr too much | 
too violent meafures to arrive at his ed tread. 
ing under fbot che fuliduttientatlaws of the king- 
rhe 
citiaens, the ſecurity -ofi>the:Proteſtant religion, 


2 
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liberry they hape eter fnce enjoyed, of K | 


ciſing their owir religion, bs the- cuſs 
r Mn een ol 


„ 7 F _ T3 
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ee ee od. 


of: Serbe Fnaries, e 
„ and particularly” Wen, 


Go ebe cen, ſince the bunch of 
Chriſt, produced ſo many enthuſtaſts and 


trat had been ſpread; firſt on learning, and af- 
terwards on religion; notwithſtanding the cate 

that had been taken to reſtore this religion to 
it's primitive purity ; notwithſtanding the in- 


and theit pious diſciples, who had preached 
the truths of ſalvation in a" manner the moſt 
Hkely to work that conviction which is the im- 
mediate effect of knowledge; there were many 
men, Who, pretending to be wiſer than others, 
and unwilng to confine themſelves within the 
bounds preſeribed by-reafort and religion, ſought 
for new and by-ways, into which they — 
ed, and for loſt themſelves in a moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing ma maner. During theſe times, in hich: rhe 
fate of che church was ſtill uncertain, on ac- 
count of the danger to which it was ſtill expoſed, 
thoſe whoſe imaginations/ were the moſt heated, 


ſuffered” themfelves to be intireh governed by 


it's workings,” and too eaſily believing what they 
deſired, perſuaded themſelves that they were in- 
ſpired, and- inſtructed by the Holy Spirit of what 
would afterwards happen, and of thoſe deliver 
ances Which God would grant to his oppreſſed 
church; they foretold that theſe deliverances 


would be effected in the moſt. glorious manner, 


and accompanied with the — deſtruction 4 
is a 


— 


12 as the — Notwithiſtanding the light 


defatigable pains of the illuſtrious Reformers, 
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all the enemies of religion. The names 

writings of theſe pretended prophets have — 
long — buried in oblivion. The memories of 
Chhriſtophilus Kottirus, a Sileſian, Chrifliana Po- 
niatowſki, a Bohemian, and Nicholas Drabicius, 


a Moravian, were preſerved for ſome little time, 


but theſe would have been lefs known, if they had 
not been praiſed by a man who was at that time 
much eſteemed for his learning and piety, John 
Amos Comenius. The hopes of thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to give credit to their predictions, after 
harieg been for ſome time extinguiſhed, were 
n revived for ſome time after the death 
Charles VI, But the event produced the 


effect it will always produce, the proving that 


| nothing is more vain, nor chimerical, has the 


| Prorhectes af rhe latter times ar 


Others, not preſuming to aim at revelations, were 
| Au led aſtray, by reading the writings of ſome 
of the ancient myſtics, and Kin more by thoſe. of 
Theophraſtus Min, and other. philoſophers 
of the hermetical order. They made uſe of all 


the notions, and obſcure expreſſions, they found in 
theſe ænigmatical works, in the explanatio og of the 


holy truths of our religion; and they aftewards 


went ſo far as to pretend to have viſions and di- 


vine revelations. Thoſe who called themſelves 
the brethren of the Red -Croſs, are reckoned 
amongſt the number of theſe people; but, al- 
though this name is mentioned in many writings, 


as the name of a real Fraternity; yet we have not 


the leaſt doubt that the notion of this brother - 
hood was only an ingenious fiction, by which 
ſome able men choſe to repreſent the turn of 


ANIONS MIRAGE . FENTON, in 1 Sen- 


© See a full * of theſe Enthuſiaſs In Mr. Amol's 
. Hiſtoire des Hereſies, part iii. 46; EH2 bei 
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James Böhm, a ſhoemaker at Gorlitz, was the 


moſt famous of theſe myſtices. He publiſhed 


many works, in all of which an affected obſcu- 
rity prevails, © together with the moſt ſtriking 


enthuſiaſm. Notwithſtanding the numberleſs er- 


rors that every intelligent reader muſt remak on 


the writings of Böhm, yet all thoſe who judge 
impartially are obliged to allow, that the author 


was a man of fincere piety; and who propoſed 
to himſelf the moſt laudable views in the com- 


poſition and publication of his works. This; 


undoubtedly, was the reaſon that numbers of 


people became very fond of his writings, and en- 


_  deavoured to propagate his opinions. The moſt 


celebrated amongſt theſe were Balthaſar Walther, 
John Lewis, Lewis Giftheil, Abraham de Franc- 
kenberg, and John Theodore de Iſcheſch, gen- 


tlemen of Sileſia; John Angel Wenderhagen, 


Chriſtian Hoburg, Paul Falgenhauer, and Quirinus 


Kulhmann, whoſe opinions were not, however, in- 


tirelythe ſame. + Kulhmann made à very tragical 
end, being burned at Moſcow. We have not room 
here to give an account of the other Fanatics, 
which, at this time, did ſuch infinite prejudice to 
Chriſtianitx. . 1 


In England, about the middle of this century, 5 
there ſprung up a new ſect of fanatics known by 


the name of Quakers. This word ſignifies Trem- 


blers; and they were ſo called from the agitation. 


and trembling of the bodies of thoſe who ſpoke 
in public. Some authors give other reaſons for 
the appellation. George Fox, a ſhoemaker by 
| profeſſion, gave riſe to this ſect ; he was a man 


of a very turbulent ſpirit, and who believed 
that he was always filled with the Divinity. In 
1647. being then twenty-three years of age, he 


propoſed his doctrine on the inward light of God 
in man, by the guidance of which they were 


4 „ 


r — 


ro a 


N 
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I 


ef obeying; the 
divine and human. He found it neceſſary to lay 


through their obſtinacy and extrava 
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8 > to be intirely ruled. He weht about B 


dis doctrine in many provinces of the-kingdom. 


Hle made, in a very little time, a be e 
number of followers; and in che troubleſome 
times of Charles I. his party ſo much in- 
ereaſed, that they would not be kept in any 
bonds, but dared to interrupt the public wor- 
ip, and furiouſly attack thoſe hO celebrated it. 


Theſe attempts did not paſs with impunity; 


Fox, and ſome of his adherents, were taken / up 


and puniſhed. The order that Oromwell re- eſta- 
bliſhed in the ſtate, and Which he maintained 


with the utmaſt ſeverity, repreſſed the impetuo- 


firy of theſe mad. men, ho, under the pretence 
Spirit, diſregarded all laws, both 


aſide all lenity, and inflicted the heavieſt puniſh- 
ments, which theſe fanatics endured! with great 
fortitude. Numbers of them periſned in priſon 
gancies. 
Cromwell, though he was a great favourer of 
all ſects, formed a deſign of extirpating intivety 


theſe ; hut he found their numbers and poer 


too great, whichiabliged him to content hilkvelt 
with bringing them into ſome order. 


The fury of the Quakers was — by e- 


grees, and under the reign of Charles there was 


no ſudject of complaint againſt them. It then 


| 8 eaſy for them to give ſome appearance of 


a ſyſtem to their divinity, a form to their church 


dilcipline, and fome rules for their conduct. This 
Was —— wittiſucceſs by two famous men amongſt 
them, Robert Barclay 
latter, beiog inueſted by the government, with a 


and William Penn; the 


right to a large province in North America, went 
there, and eftabliſhed calonies; and gave the name 
ot Pennſylyania to the country. King Charles, 


A WW not well diſpoſed towards them, as 


they 
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cy, refuſed. do gelte an vath an any ſubject or g. = 
45 whatever. by 17 their manners, ſo dik. _ 
rent from; . k. theo world, forbid. all 55 1 
intercourſe of bo [OGIEKy,, 1 ha {theſe "accounts.  - 1 
hy frequently. experienced very ſevere treat- | 
ent Faß the 7 of this reign, and exen 
their allemblies were prohibited, But the mild- 
nels, the atiepce, and the moderation, Which 
ee, on... their; . 1 e 


em, A 
ae the th n reign 01 ames $7; The tolera- 
tion which, this Prince Re to grant to all 
regions, reached even to the Quakers z and 
iam Pen, their. chief, ſeemed to polleſs ao 
all ſhare of. vr ames s eſteem. . Thoſe Who Wer 
ally. ud the true e orf the Quakers, 
15 7 perceive. how much they are be older 
to the myſties of the earlieſt; times. Batelay and 
F took. great pains to give the materials col- 
eted from theſe ſources, a more Ipecious * | 
Hara nge, This, they. ſucceſsfully. effected... 
a anc e e ol their e 100 
at 


Ns 9 YI 78 11 87 35 1 
0 Robert 2 was the moſt celebrated 0 the Qua- 
ker? over had; it was he Who gave the cleareſt account of their 
religious opinions. He gained great reputation ſeveral 
x he publiſhed, but more particularly by the followin Ta 
Eutechiſmus, five confeſſio fidei, Amit. Ie in a, —Jor ares T x! 
Theologice, Amſt. the lame 2 ; and Apgiogia 
vere Chriſtianz, Amft. 1676. This laſt has — trans - 
Nito@into Teveral — Conſultalſo William Penn and 
Gberge Whitehead; ho jointly wrote and _ bliſhed, The 
©hriſtian-Quaker,-and his divine — 
— ture, Reaſon, and Authority, againſt Tee e. at- 
n apes that Rave been lately made by ſeve 
Tode 160% in folio. The French authors who have 
wrote on this ſubject are, Arnold, ub. fup. Walt, lib. cit. 
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2 From which atthe others W 16 char 
zofNeſs an itiftate” Yay. of aivine 9 2 ind WE. wk 
Ter tm inde pertdetit bf ity Revi of Sl THY 5 
tg At 324 5 them ar. and to 2 al fabvation, 
Welden 9 th he fod! 3 A tal f- 
e enz Os Bektet of” the tytanhicat 
pite of the 7 5 give herſelf tothe güld- 
. 5 5 of the UNI 1 5 Wells within Her, 4 
readily recelv inſttuMiohs which this in 
1 ard Bin re 4:78 While they this exrot 
18 heavenly light,” they-as tnuch"depretine the 
authority atid i of ſacred lckiprore, which they 
call 4 dead lette of no other ule to man that 48 it 
ieites kim to ſeek and revefence this light which 
dwells within him. ©, The doarige'of che Trinity, 
acknowledging three ns, "QUHNEt one fro! 
the other, in one and the farhE eines; is, In thiel 
p ion; a a thing 6 e contrary to right 3 45 | 
$a ſeripture*. ©" They Wow that the fn of Adin 
_ was. tranſmitted 1 * ofterity, ank ir cable 


from the Hat ht, ads men to the He- 
in 


rice of vice but they add, thak this 
feed is altog ether et when che divine tight 
produces R meh All it's "'glottous effects, and 
BY different degrees, Springs them, at 12 


2 


: 


i. p-995, ve. Wilms, Hiſt Becl. ſoft af Þ. ** 
„uh. ſup. p. 741; &c. Among the Scotch 
IG win conſult John Brown, who wrote 


e inn Paganiſm, or a Viem of the Quaker Re- 

ay rens. in 430». V to —_ Bar- 

E Vola in — printed * ig 

1688, and intitled, Wilbelmi Penni, the ſandy: foundation 
Hakens ot thoſe ſo geberally believed and applauded doc- 
rrineg. of three diſtihet and ſeparate petſons in one God; 
 impoſlibilicy Gd pardening ſhners without 4” 
tatis faction, _—_— er e imputatixe 
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td the height Gf perfection They attribute to 
Sur 'Saviett à deudle body, the one celeſtial and 
ſpiritual, Whiey he brought from heaven; the 
other terreſtriał which he feeelved from Mary his 
möther, and in which he made His appearance in 
the world. They agree, that he was crucified for 
us, and that the chief advantage we receive from 
his inſtance of goodneſs, ariſes from it's wg 
ds more ca te gain the heavenly . | 
fendering it, When gained, more (efficacious. 
Some among them allow ho other Chriſt than an 
inward Chriſt, hom they indeed, do not at all 
diſtinguiſh from ehe interior night; they admit f 
go other crueifton than chat which is made in 
the hümat ſoul. Nay, there are ſome to be 
bound, who convert the Whole biſtory of our Sa- 
viour, related in the Evangeliſts, into a pure al- 
ty; repreſenting the operations-of the inward 
Chrift-on: 6ur fouls.” We may eaſily judge then, 
do widely their doctrine muſt differ from our's, 
With regard to the ſatisfacioh of Chriſt, the jvſti- 
FSention of believers in the fight of God; the faith | 
by which they embrace theſe benefits, and rege- 
Heration; 3.2003; 1923411 5 | LG enn 
The Quakers,” thus making every thing de- 
ad on che light within them, muſt neceffarily 
Fold the uſe of the facraments in very little eſti- 
Antion. They do not think that any other b 
th is necelſary than the inward baptiſm, which, 
deed, does not at all differ from the interior 
iht itſelf. Their notions of the holy commu- 
Hare much the ſame. ' The ceremonies out 


_ ſpiritual feaſt which every man enjoys within 
imſelf. 


ſefſion of the inw 
e ae 
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= recruits, and raviſhes, with ,unſpeakable 
__ delights. To thoſe: who have this ineſtimahle 
aqvantage in poſſeſſion, all the outward ſymbols 
become uſeleſs. Theſe ſectariſts do not hold all 
publie worſhip, in contempt, though they do not 
confine; the exerciſe of it to any Particular time 

Or: place, or eſtabliſh — 9 — 5 eslebrate it; 
II in which, FIG to them, depend on 
Spirit of God. Who warns wen, and in- 
ſtrudts them in bis will: The faithful then, who 
are thus led by the divine Spirit, without any 
diſtinction of ſex or age, may ſpeak in the public 
Aſſemblies. It is true, they have reſtrained this 
permiſſion originally univerſal, to thoſe who: have 
given, ſufficient proofs: of their ſpiritual. perfec- 
tion, Andythough they haye no miniſters Pn 
and: 8 to this. holy ich — they h K 
in their large aſſemblies ſome pe e 
(in caſe no ont ſhould hap e inſpired) to. 
_ propole. ſome uſeful 3 to the people, and 
to inſtruct them in their duty, ſo that the aſſem- 
bly: may not OR o without having ay thing 


Thus the very | fonindurion and elence. of 4 
religion of the Quakers conſiſts in this doctrine 
of the inward light; though they allow that 2 
man eannot — this, abs. ah he mortifies 
the fleſh, and 3 the power of the ſenſes; 


—— which account they adviſe the people ant 
ully to ſhun all that flatters the affections, A 


NEO pleaſing ſenſations; or, at leaſt; 
they would have them uſe precautions, and 
great degree of moderation, in the purſuit of 
them. They are, very ready to ſatisfy, as much 
as ig in their power, all the demands of jultice 
and charity, when their particular cuſtoms an 
manners do not oppoſe them. They would think 
ite anful to give „ high rank any flatter- 
ing 


; * 
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| ing titles, or even thoſe- 7 4 "ſpeeches which 
<ultom has introduced. They never make .any - 
autward.. demonſtrations. of regard or reſpe&, 
_etther. by hending the body, or pulling off che 
vs They. getrench Every ſuperfluity in their. 
refs, and never wear any ornament. . They te- 
wie to confitm rhe. truth by an oath, even be- 
fore lawful magiſtrates. They never go to law, 
or take upon themſelves any office of ſociety 
Whatever. They look upon it as unlawful co 
_ reliſt evil when it is done to them, to go 10 War, 
ox to fight on any occaſion. We are, however, 
aſſured, that by degrees they are come aff o 
wany particular cuſtoms, and approach nearer, 
in their manners, taghe cuſtom of the world. 
„%%% 28. HL. 
Of the Ser of the Mzuvont res, or 
7)... ²˙ . £10410, 
* E Anabaptiſts, at firſt, joined fetocity 
#1 


to enthuſiaſm, and committed, without re- 


— +3 


5 


moörſe, the moſt criminal exceſſes: the hiſtory 

- of their proceedings is filled with the dreadful 
Cataſtrophes which they gave riſe to. But, from 
about the middle of the ſame century, particu- 
larly when Mennon Simonis acquired ſome autho- 
rity amongſt them, they began to change their 
manners and opinions, fo that at*laſt they re- 
nounced . their former odious extravagancies. 
Their poſterity followed this good example, and 
the conduct of the Anabaptiſts, diſperſed in great 
numbers in the low countries, Germany, Swiſſer- 
wit | . be A | | * 


The beſt hiftory of the later Anabaptiſts is to be met 
with in the Annales Anabaptiſtici, by John Henry Ott, print 
gd at Bale in 4to, in 1672. Conſult alſo Arnold, Weiſmann, 
and Herm. Schy n, Hiſt. Menn. plenior deductio. Nein 
W land, 
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land, Moravia,” England, Hangaty, und Prufila;' 
is wholly irreproachable. The Princes and Ma- 
giſtrates of rhe countries where the Mennonites 
are  principally* ſertled, de borne witneſs to 
their probity, the innocence: of their lives, and 
_ the purity of their manners. Put een this 
could not blot out the memgqry of cheir former 
vidlenres, and they frequentiy felt the heavy 
effects of the fevers laws made formerly againſt 
them, and were expoſed for à long time to treat- 
ment they did not ax all deſetve. At length, they 
had juſtice done them, and tranguilly f 
che protection of the laws. Thoſe who are de- 
krovs of informing themſelves of their true doc- 
trine, may confult the confeſſions of faith which 
they have publiſhed at different times.. 
After the death of. Mention the Anab 


and, together publiſhed a confeſſion of fat 12 | 
1649 The Flemings and Germans. confirmed 
this agreement, and the acts of this ratification 

were publiſhed at Fleſſinguen in 1666. All the 
' difference; in the aſſemblies of the Mennonites, 
as we may find by conſulting the authors wha 
have mentioned them, conſiſts only in exterior 
ceremonies and cuſtoms z Tuck as eommuni. 
of LI | * | cation, 


8 


= - ger the city ¶ Amſte is the prin- 
<ipal jeat, and, as it were, the metropolis of the 


eccleſiaſtical republic of the Mennonites, where 
they are divided into three alſemblies or churches. 
The firſt is chat of the ancient Friſons, which 
we have Already mentioned; the ſecond bears 
che name of Galenical, from Galen Abraham, 2 
phyſician, and miniſter of the Mennonite church 
Amfiterdim-: Thoſe who belong to this ſect 
the cternal divinity of the Son of God, 


At 


deny | 
juſtificatidn, and ſan&tification by the blood of 
J : 3 


eſus Chriſt, and the exiſtence of a viſible Chri- 
tan church on carth. The members of the third 
of theſe aſſemblies are called Apoſtolics, from 
their chief Samuel Apoſtaol, likewiſe a phy ſician, 
and miniſter to their church at Amſterdam. All 
theſe churches are very numerous. Though they 


are thus divided amongſt themſelves, with relpe&t 
ntal truths; yet thoſe of che 
Mennonites, who are friends to peace and ſpi- 


to ſome fundame 


ritual union, hope till to ſee the time come, 
ehen all thefe diviſions mall intirely ceaſe. 
6: een I 1a BE: 1(0Y- 

Of the Ser 
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4 HF: Unitarians fertled themſelves art in 


Poland. From the time of F auſtus Socin, 
that is, towards the end of the ſixteenth cen-—- 
tury, and the beginning of the ſeventeenth, their 


churches became extremely flouriſhing. The 


R 4 ſucceſs z 
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x 


of the UntTanAMs, of ANTI- 


Auniverſity of Racow contributed greatly to this 
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e 
o ſtul 
dents to frequent iti The moſt celebrated amongſt 


their profeſſors were Walentin Smalcius;: John - 


Crellinas, Martin Ruatuf Joachim Stegmann; 
Chriſtophilus Oſtorodus, Jonas Schlichtin Sta- 


_- niſlaus and Chriſtophilus Lubienerfki ; arid im 
| great reputation whom we 'ſhall not 
mention. But about the year 1630. che profpet 


riry of the Unitarians began to diminiſh; and, at 
length, had a very ſevere fall. This was bctafion- 
ed in the year 1638. by the imprudence of ſome 
Socinian ſtudents at Racow, who. broke a crucifix 
to pieces with ſtones: The ſenateof the kingdom 
of Poland took cognizance of this, and cauſed the 
Academy to bs levelled wirh the ground, theit 
church/to be ſhut; and their priming preſſes to be 
deſtroyed. All thoſe who had et 
in the church or univerſity; were ban 


reatly increaſed in fame after the demoktion of 
88 But i this univerſity did not long 
enjoy it's proſperity, the lord: of che place givi 
it no encouragement ; they had many others l 
conſiderable, but their ruin was alfo very near: 


* 


at chat tithez ſo very high 
as even to bring numbers of Roman Catholi | 


ployments, either 
| ed. The 
Vnitarians were then obliged to reſbyt to Lu. 
clau,* where they had another univerſiry; attend- 
ed by ſome of their moſt famous men, and which 


The Sociman cehgregations! had a great/ſhare in 


the ſufferings, of Poland, from the war of the 
Coſſacks“. The ich Pola 

Ruſſia and Sweden were not leſs detrimental ts 
them. In the laſt of theſe wars they were ac: 
cuſed of; having conſpired againſt the 


ſtate, upon 
which the diet afſembled ar Warſaw in 1 955. | 
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adecree; commanding all the Socinians inPos: 


| Jand toleave the Kingdom in ſuch a ſpace of time, 
on pain of death. The renewal of this ecift1n 


1661. incirely-extirpated;this-ſeft out of a king- 
dom where once it had hen o extremely flouriſh-: 


* re 
- 
: 


,,, . OED re banye bt 
We ſaw in the hiſtory of the preceding cen- 
tury, that Tranſilvania had not been leſs favour- 


able. to the Unitarianss and that they had ac- 
quited ſo much power in that country as to be- 
come the national church. They had, at that 


time, three very famous men amongſt them, 
George Blandratus, Francis Davidis, George En- 


jedin, and John Somer. The Socinian churches 
in Tranſilvania had ſuperintendants, or biſhops, 


of whom Davidis was the firſt. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Enjeden; and Enjeden alſo by others. 
But, in lepgrh of time, theſe churches alſo met 
with dreadful difaſters. Many of the Poliſh 
exiles fled into Tranſilvania, not doubting but 


that they ſhould: there find a ſure afylum. This 
change, however, brought no alleviance to their 


ſufferings! After having experienced. the moſt 
incredible fatigues in their * they, moſt 
of them; miſerably periſhed either by famine, 
or the ravages of à peſtilence. The ſect of Uni- 
tarians, however, by means of ſome privileges 
formerly obtained, ſupported themſelyes in Tran- 
filvania as well as they could, but did not pro- 
duee, on any ſubject, writings that deſerved the 
leaſt notice. The poiſon of Socinianiſm was not 
confined/to Poland and Tranſilvania; it rapidly 


read by means of the works publiſhed in theſe 


countries, and carried into Germany. From the 
reading of theſe books Erneſt Sonerus, a profeſſor 
of phyſic and natural philoſophy at Altorft, be- 


N made 


came greatly attached to the doctrine of Socin, 
| by wwe, * | . 


* 0 F 
_ Germ 


at is: count. © The cletor Frederic Walliam was 
vot averſe to grant to che Socin hne the poataBtion | 
they aſked; Hut the ſtates of Pruſſia oppoſed at, 


treated with proper moderation. they 
ſoon join the Proteſtant church. The 


ago ROCKESIABTICIAL S rohr 


made;many diſciples) and, umong@-the reſt; John! 
DIL 


, 217 vraote 


many Socini 


— 


may mention:Chiftoptulus Oftorodus,' John Vol- 
kehus, Valentin Smaleius of Sune Gotha, Martin 

Ruerys of Holſtein, Chriſtian Francker, Joachim 
and Ghriſtaphilub! Stegmann, brothers, of the 

3 . of Brandenbourg, and John Lewis of 


zaguen, an Auſtrian,Baron. When the Uni- 


1 tarians were baniſhed: Poland, they ſpread them 


ſelves every where; Some choſe for their retreat 


Pruſſian Brandenhourg, hoping to acct wich the 
protectien of Prince Bogiſlaus Radziwill, the go- 


vernor of that province, who: had many Sodinians 


and even inßiſted. that they ſhould not be allow- 
ed the fight gf 
ever, condeſcen 


to tolerate them for ſome 


time Others again, amongſt han were many 
gentlemen, and clergymen in great numbers, 
went inte Sileſia, and chare gained ace ſs to che 
favour of Ggorge Duke: of Krieg. They ſtayed 
far ſome time at tent ei 
Duchy. here che clergy, the magiſtrates, and 
citizens, ewed them many marks of eſteem. 
the grand Elec- 
tor gave the Socinians a mall tern | 


bor 


In the marche of Brandenbourg, 


. tary, and all che 
tection they could deſite. Tlüs wile Prince 
that if this ſmall number of people: were 


event an- 


urg, A cit. of chat 


any] was at ne time, greatly infected 
with this contagian, Tpriduced 
ſome: of whom! went Rawirds into Poland, 
and acquired very great reputation, both by their 

lectures and} rheir Wrirings. Befides'Crethus, we 


xality.: ['TheiEleCtor; how- | | 


4 ered 


r . 1 


* 
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ſwered his expectation. In the Riſtory of Lubizs 
© netzki,/ a gitear and ſervieeable friend to che pars 
ty, we gad what dimculries the other exiles mer 
with in their attempts to ſeitle in che different 
countries in Germ.... one 
Im the preceding century the Unitarlans want⸗ 
ten henlvel in the Low Countries. Chri- 
ſtophilus Oſtorodus and Andrew Voidovius came 
with a deſign to ſettle chere; but as ſoon as 
arrived, they were juridically proceeded apainkt, 
and their books publicly dann., Ng ſoon 
obliged them to retire, © | 
In 1642. Volkelius's book on wie religion 


was, by order of the magnate," thrown i into hs 
1 ph N 

In 16g. the States-General ade: bee 7 
hibit the 5 of Socinian books,” or the 
holding of Socinian aſſemblies. Notwithſtanding 
this order, Andrew Wiſſowatius printed, at Am. 


f ſterdam, in'1656. (though it was not publiſhed ; 


under this title) his famous library of che Poliſh 
brethren, 'in which he collected together the beſt 
writings of the prin authors of the 


From that time the Socinians lay concealed 


amongſt the different ſects of the Mennonites. 


The magiſtrates even permitted them to live 


quietly, but would not allow them che "Re 
| of their religion. Fo 

England was not withour her W! in the tron: 
bles cauſed by the Unitarians. About the mid- 
dle of this century, John Bidell * publicly pro- 
feſſed Arianiſm, and in many different treatiſes 


. In the firſt colleQtion of the different tracts ** Soc. 
eng Ion written in Engliſh, and publiſhed at London, 1 N in 
$5 pena iece-intitled,. A ſhort Account of the Liſe 
dell. 


ere have been 0 or three 9 
theſe writings. 


| of 


% 
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auatked the doQrine of the Trinity but he wat 
not permitted ta do this with impupity. During 
che violence of the civil wars and hen the king- 
dom was under the government ef Cromwell, he 
was often thrown into priſon, and ſuffered to re- 
main there fbr a Jong time, More than orice 
they were upon the point. of putting bim to 
death, in eonſeguence of a. la made in 1648. 
inſt the Anti- Trigitsrianz, At length, when 
Charles II..'aſcended, the throne - of his angeftors, 
Bidell was ſet at liberty, but he died very ſgon 
after. Almoſt all the Unitarians in England have 
followed the principles and męthod of Bidell. 
Under the reign gf William III. their writings 
did infinite prejudice. They differed in many re= 
ſpe&s from the opinions of Fauſtus Socin, and diſ- 
ſented a little from thoſe of Bidell. Thomas Em 
n was eſteemed the moſt able man of the party z 
publiſhed many different works, but moſt of 
them without his name. We may mention alſo ma- 
ny others, particularly William Whiſton, fahnous 
forthe great number of works which he publiſhed, 
and for the ſtrange paradoxes which he advanced. 
There were many other Engliſh divines, who 
hved in the communion of the national church, 
and were even advanced to ſome of the firſt pre=. 
ferments,, who dared openly to ſupport Arijaniſm, 
and to defend it by * writings, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeverity. of the laws was frequently re- 
newed againſt this hereſy. NYT 8 13; Log ts, 


Of .Jewisn, IcyosTORS, and Doctors of the 
Nee ee | teh hot 


E Jews of the ſeventeenth century, were 
, again deceived, as they had been in the 
two preceding centuries, by the famous impoſ- 
MW | BZ a. 
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tute of a Jew at Smyrna, named Sabathai Levi, 
who called himſelf the Mefſfiah ; and alſo by that 
of another Jew t Gaza, named Nathan Levi, 
who wafited-to paſs for Elias, or the forerunner 
of the Meſſiah. Words cannot expreſs the arti- 
fices theſe deceivers made uſe. of to impoſe ma 


miſerable nation, the boldneſs of | their proceed: 


. 


5 ane the number of thoſe whom credulity led 


. 
er 


"kim. . Sabbath boaſted"that he would de- 
rone the Sultan, and deſtroy his empire; but 
© was taken up by the Turks in 1666. put into 
_ Trons, and brought to. 1 1 Where the 
cog then Was. Being aſked whether he was 
the King of the Jews, he proteſted" that he ne- 
ver had been guilty of treaſon, and that he was 
only, a, imple teacher of the law. The Emper 
commanded a ſabre to be brought to take away 
0 life. The impoſtor, ſeized with fear, abjured 


udaiſtyi, "and embraced. the religion of Moham 
ied. In 1582, there appeared another falſe. Meſ- 


© The r them many beet | 
Jearned* men, Who did them great honour... 


- 
— 


6 dena, Tazc Athias, and Iſaac Orobio, who is well 


N a new ſyſtem” of Atheiſm, and Uriel 
ofta, of the ſame nation, profeſſed Denim. 
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Even was there a time in Which & err 
Jearned men appeared, as in the ſeventeent! 
_ century ,, all the ſciences, and every branch 

my were very cadfiderably improve 

The things-they articularly applied themſelve 
fo, . ng a hipught, not to Pop infire perfeftio 
at leaſt to 4 great degree of $i periority, wer 
philoſophy "Ei the A . anteil. Thei 
improvement great! contfibuted to that of the - 
Boe ſciences, and LEY great light on the dif- 
feulties in divinity. A new method of: phi Jolo- 
Fides inhoitely preferable to_that which. ha 
itherto prevailed in the ſchools, was introduce 

s immortal Des Cartes, ho made Yeu 
conn derable dens 1 908 he rather ppin 

out tlie way to truth, than, followed it himſe 4 
eter Gaſſendi revived 92 hypotheſes of Eplcury 
and Democritus, clearing them from the impliou 
Stions, with which they were filled. Aftronom' 
as the fort 155 Gaſſendi, and ometry that of Ne 
Cartes. The philoſop hers of 5 time were by n 
eans agreed el chemſelves, Until near the 
End of the century, when, Newton and Leibnitz 
N the minds of men for a new fe vAlution. | 

& art of criticiſm, though, on the Bees 
Seas beneficial to o ſcience, was go 2 1057 

55 it led men, 5 to too exere a 855 

Hon and exay Nation of both. ſacred and protz 

matters. ole Who atquired” the moſt reputa- 

tion in this way, were Joe Scaliger, Iſaac Ca- 
ſaubon, Hughes Grotius, Gerard John Voſſius, 
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Claude Saumaiſe, Samuel Bochart, Ezekiel Span- 
heim, John George Grevius, and many others 
whom we have not room to mention. Eccleſi- 
aflical antiquities were alſo the object of the in- 
quiries of many very learned men amongſt the 
Roman Catholics, of Cæſar Baronius, Cardinal, 
and author of the Eccleſiaſtical Annals, Gabriel 
de 1 Aubeſpine, Nicholas Rigault, Denys Petau, 
James Sermond, Peter du Marca; and, amongſt 
the Proteſtants, of James Godfrey, James Uller, 

David Blondel, George Calixtus, Edmond Au- 
| bertin, John Daille, John Pearſon, Matthew de 
Larroque, &c. The. method of preaching was 
totally changed, and the eloquence of the pul- 
' pit became now ſuitable to the dignity of the 
Fabjet treated. | 
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PEOPLE called MBTHODISTS. 


v0 the year 1730. ſeveral g 
ſtudents at the univerſity of en- 
e tered into an agreem Se ads u men w. 
x particular r to meet to- 
5 certain —_— and to employ thoſe 
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An- Account of Mr. Wester, and his Sg er. 


N 1735. the two Mr. Weſleys, and ſome of their- 
particular friends, embarked for Georgia, in- 
tending to preach the goſpel amongſt the wild 
Indians. e were however defeat 
ed; there being, as Mr. Wesley declares, no 
poſſibility as yer of inſtructing the Indians, nei- 
ther had they as yet found or heard of any In- 
dians on the continent who had the leaſt deſire 
of being inſtructed. During Mr. Weſley's ſtay 
in Georgia he took the care of the church at Sa- 
vannah'; but he was obliged haſtily to quit his 
charge, on account of a proſecution carried on 
againſt him by Mr. Williamſon, a principal per- 
ſon of the place, for expelling his wife from the 
holy communion, Mr. Weſley, to uſe his own 
words, = Now clearly ſaw che hour was come: 
for leaving this place, andion' Friday, Dec. 2. 
1737. he ſhook off the duſt of his feet, and left 
Georgia, after having preached the goſpel (not 
ain as he ought but as he was able) one year and 
8 nearly nine months.“ 7K dn ts Frys; * 
Mr. Weſley arrived in town early in the year 
1738. and ſoon after his. arrival” met with a Mo- 
ravian teacher, named Peter Bohler, by whomhe 
Was clearly convinced that he had no faith and, 
conſequently, was no Chriſtian; The ſum of Bol- 
ler's teaching was as follows: „ That all man- 
«kind are ſubject to condemnation, being in a 
**:ſtare of in and corruption. That the death of 
Chriſt ĩs a ſufficient atonement for ſin, and his 
* obedience to God's law the only meritorious 
_ $.. cauſe of our acceptance with God. That, by 
virtue of theſe; all finners may be freely juſti- 
fed. That faith in the death and righte- 


We * Journal I. p. 49. | » Ibid. p. 52. 


- 
« 1 
5 


nern ea 
= ouſheſs of Chriſt is the only thing required in 


order tc juſtifcation, which faith is the gift of 
* God. That wherever this faith is, the poſſeſ- 
L for thereof is created anew in Chriſt, ab is, 


* made holy in heart and life. That every per- 


en fo renewed, or Juſtified, has a ſenſible aſ- 


furance wrought upon” his mind by the oY 
«© Ghoſt that his ſins are forgiven. That all tho 


4 66 who are deſtitute of this witneſs of the Spirit 


4 


Moravian brethren, and returned ſtedfaſt in his 


te are entirely void of the ſaving faith, and 1 un- 


„ der the wrath and curſe of God.“ 


Mr. Welley continued for ſome time in a ery 


3 por ſtate of mind, preaching to others what 


he had nor himſelf : however, at Bohler's re- 
queſt, be continued ſeeking the Lord, and, 
after ſome” months conflict, he obtained that al. 
ſurance of pardon which he ſo earneſtly. deſired. 
He gives the following account of his conver- 
fion*: , On May 14, 1738. in the evening,” I 


44 ” went, very unwillingly, to a ſociety in Alderſ- 


te-Street, where one was reading Luther's 


2 e to the epiſtle to the Romans. About 


e a quarter before nine, while he was deſefibing 
the change Which God works in the heart 
through faith in Chriſt, I felt my heart ſtrong- 
« ly worked. I felt, I did truſt in Chriſt, Chriſt 
«. alone for ſalvation; an' affurance was given, 
tt that he had taken my ſins, even mine, and 
t ſaved me from the law of ſin and death.“ — 

From this time Mr. Weſley knew he had faith, 
for he had conſtant peace, not one uneaſy thought : 


and he had freedom from lin — not one uns 


deſire. 
He ſoon after went into Germany to viſit the 


belief of the doctrines of ſudden and inſtanta- 
neous aſſurances of pardon and ſinleſs — 


F N "ol um p. 36. - big, p. 32» 
| | 82 


On 


a; A N UNE. NU HEN 
n bis return to England he * * ee 
particular notions in molt of the es in and 
about London. But he rarely n in the 

ſame church more than once; Which no — you 
be the leaſt ſurprized at, 7 he himſelf m the 
following declaration: Sunday, Feb. 26. 1 
I preached; at ix at St. Lawrence's, At ten at 
St. Katherine's Creed church, and, i in the after - 
« noon at St. Jobn's Wapping. I believe it pleaſ- 
6 ed God to bleſs the firlt ſermon moſt, becauſe 
„ it gave molt offence, being, indeed, an . 
<< defance. of that myſtery of . iniquity which 
« the mas calls prudence * :. grounded: b. _ 
« words: of St, Paul to the Galatians, 
<<. a5 Aire to mate a fair amm in the 70% 2 75 
frais gun l be circumcijed, ng ft le 
« fer perſecution for the. croſs: of. Tf 
Moſt of the clergy refuſing. to wan us 
Welley. leave. to preach in their pu lpits, 
ſolved. to follow the exam ple of. Mr W HT; 
and, preaeh-1n the. fields. is he began to do- 
at Briſtol, on Sunday, April 1. 1729. reconcilin 
himſelf to this cuſtom. (to which he owns at "#4 | 
he had great ſcruples).from-theexzample of Chriſt 
and ek Mir ed — 2 his own enn 5 


re 


% te reconcile viel. at *** to this ſtrange 
« way. of . in the, fields, of which, 
ſet me an exa a on, Sunday : having been. 
«all my life, till, very lately, ſa, tenacious of 
every yount relating to decency, and * * 


_ +, Journal IV. p. 10. a 8 
7 This declaraticn does not _ well to wo 
ſentiments of him who commande F 
N en — = — 2 8 
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«<e-T Thould think the ſaving of ſouls almoſt a fin. 
it it hach not been done in a church. April 1. 
e In'the evening, Mr. Whitfield being gone, 1 
__ began espounding our Lord's ſetmon on the 
* mount(one pretty remarkable precedent of eld = 
* preaching; I ſuppoſe there were churches at that 
time alto) to a little ſociety, which was accul- 
«< tomed to meet once or twice a week in Nicho- 
las ſtreet.“ And, indeed, the effects that fol · 
lowed Mr. Weſley's preaching ſeemed, to fall very 
3 in His 1 of 3 8 1 
wroüght by our Saviour and his apoſtles; 
cat gut devils, he (healed . almoſt 
raiſed the dead. The following relations from 
is -own Journals may ſerve to convince our 
rteaders of th truth of theſe aſſef tions. | 
„ Thufſday, Oct. 23. — I vas ſent for to one 9 
* at Briſtol, who was taken ill the r 
fore (This fact I will fimply relate, ſo far 
as I was an eye witneſs of it.) She lay on the 
ground furiouſly gnaſhing her teeth, and, at- 
ter à while, roared aloud.” It was not eaſy for 
three or four perſons to hold her, eſpecially 
< when the name of jeſus was named. We 


„ prayed ; the violence of her ſymptoms ceaſed, 
though without a complete deliverance, — In 
the eyening being ſent for to her again, I was 
* unwilling, indeed afraid, to go, thinking it 
„would not avail, unleſs ſome who were T_T 
<< in faith were to wreſtle with God for her. 
opened my Teſtament on theſe words, I was 
«© aff aid, and went and hid my talent in a napkin. ” By 
4 ſtood reproved, and went immediately. She be- 
& gariſcreamingaloud before I came into the room, 


. then broke out into a horrid laughter, mixed 
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« with blaſphemy grievous to hear! One who, 
from many circumſtances, / apprehended a pre- 
<«< ternatural agent to be concerned in this, aſłing. 
% Ho didſt thou dare to enter into qa Chriſtian? 
„ Was anſwered, She is not a Chriſtian, ſhe is 


„mine. Q. Doſt thou not tremble at the nate 


«gf Jeſus ? No words followed; ſhe ſhrunk 
back and trembled exceedingly. Q. Art thou 
not increaſing thine own. damnation ? It Was 
4 faintly anſwered, Ay, Ay, which was follow- 
« ed with curfing and ſwearing. — My brother 
* coming in, the (cried out, Preacher, field- 
% preacher ! I do not love field-preaching 
« This was followed with ſpitting and all the 
« expreſſions of ſtrong averſion.— We left her 
« at twelve, but called again abbut noon on 
„Friday 27. And now it was that God ſhew- 
„ ed he heafeth che prayer. All her pangs 
«| ceſed ima moment. She was filled with peace, 
c and knew that the ſon of wickedneſs was de- 
<c- parted from her. . r . 
Saturday 28. I was fent for to King's-wood 
e again, to one of thoſe who had been fo ill be- 
« fore. A violent rain began juſt; as I ſet out, ſo 
< that I was thoroughly wet in a few minutes. 
Juſt at that time the woman (then three miles 
* off) cried out, Vonder comes Welley, gallop- 
4 ing as faſt as he can. When I was come, 1 
as quite cold and dead, and fitter for fleep 
„ than prayer. She burſt out into a (horrid 
40 laughter, and ſaid, No power no power 
'«© no faith! no faith She is mine. Her ſoul 
« ig mine. I love her, and will not let her go. 
We begged of God to increaſe our faith. 
„ Mean while her pangs increaſed more and 
more: ſo that one would have imagined, by 
es the violence of the throes, her body muſt have 
GW "Rei: 
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been ſhattered; to pieces. One who Was clear- 
y convinced this was no natural diſorder, ſaid, 
A think Satan is let looſe. I tear be will not 
4 ſtop hete. And added. command thee, in the 
name of the Lord Jeſus, to tell if thou hadſt 
W commiſſion to torment any other ſoul, It was 
immediately anſwered, I have, — E—Y (_ 
% and -h I—, two who lived at ſome diſ- 
e ſance, and were then in perfect health. — We 
„ took ourſelves to prayer again, and ceaſed not, 
eil we began, about fix o'clock, with a clear 
„ vice, and compoſed and cheatful look, Praiſe 
Cod. from whom all bleſſmgs nnn 
rr. Weſley gives the ollow ing remarkable 
ꝛccbunt of a cure wrought on his. body * — 
<< Friday, May 8, 1741. 1 found myſelf much 
<+ out of order; however, I made ſhift to preach 
e in the evening. But on enn my bodily 
E ſtiength quite failed, 10 that for ſeveral hours 
e could ſcarce lift up my head. Sunday 10. 
I was obliged to lie down molt part of the day, 
e being eaſy only in that poſture. Let, in che 
« evening, my weakneſs was ſuſpended while I 
«<1 was calling ſinners to repentance. But, at our 
love feaſt, which followed, beſides the pain 
e in my back and head, and the fever which i 
continued upon me, 1 began to pray, 1 was 
«ſeized with ſuch a cough that 1 could hardly 
% ſpeak. At the ſame time came ſtrongly into 
„ my mind; theſe figs ſball follow thoſe who be- 
. ebe. 1 called on Jeſus aloud to increale my _ 
s faith, and to confirm the word of bis grace. 
„ While 1 was ſpeaking my pain vaniſhed away. 
The fever left me, WY 
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6 PE or pain. * chee, 0 Lord! do Line 
0 thanks. 
Another inſtance of le like Seach we meet with _ 
Wo 1 journal vi. p. 123. Monday, March 15, 1746. 
HI took my leave of Newcaſtle, and ſet out with 


ee Jain by 


© means, or without 


13 could not Hve over the night 


oy 


* 


„ Mr. Downes, and Mr. Shepherd. But when 


ve came to Smeton, Mr: Downes was ſo ill 


that he could Py further--- When Mr. She- 
«6 pherd and 1 left Smeton, my horſe was eä 
0 eg lame, that I was afraid I muſt have 
too. We could not diſcern what it was 
amis, and yet he could ſcarce ſet his foot to 
<« the ground. By riding this ſeven” miles, I 
vas thoroughly tired, and my head aked more 


9 than it had done for ſome months. (What 1 
here aver is the naked fac; let every 


man ac- 


count for it as he ſees ) I then thought, 
cannot God heal either 3 by any 


any? Immedi my 
«© wearineſs and head-ake ceaſed, and my S 


& lameneſs in the ſame inſtant; nor did he halt 


any more, either that day or the he. math 'A 

. very odd accident this alto. | 
Tam at a loſs to underſtand: the following mi- | 

a race from Mr. WeMey's account of it, other- 
_ wiſe than that of a reſurrection from the dead”. 

be '« Saturday, Dec. 25,” 1742. ; 

„ id wie d eden do ne OA Mr. 


„ond them all cryi * um — 5 

- cold and — him 
kneeled dogs and called upbn God 

ſtrong, cries and tears. Hie opened his 


* 3 


8 eyes, and called for me. And from that hour 
= continued to recover his 3 till he 
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hear, WhO Will 17 this fact, or philo- 
. ſophicali-accaunt for it?“ From fone paſ- 
ſiges in Mr. Wefley's eighth journal, we are led 
_. t imagine, that he has even power over the ele- 


ments. In page nine we haye the following ex- 


44 Heptonſtall on the brow of the mountain. 


Tbe rain began almoſt as ſoon as I began, to 


„ ſpeak; || prayed; chat if God ſaw belt. it might 
be ſtaid till I had delivered his word: it 
8 fo, and then began again. Saturday, April 29. 


17363. When I began to preach in a meadow 
4% near the houſe, the wind was ſo high I could 


% hardly ſpeak! But the winds too are in God's 


„ hands, In a few minutes that inconvenience. 


„ ceaſed. | And we found the. fpirit- of God 
% breathing-in the midſt of us, ſo that great 
was our rejoieing in the Lord. 


We forbear to enumerate many accounts of 


violent j dgments purſuing their oppoſers, par- 
a clergyman who had aſcended the 


pit in St. Nie * Church at Briſtol, with an 
intention to preach againſt them, when he, was 
-#6ized with a Violent diſorder, which killed him 


Wa debt net, Mkewilz, hat this accognt will convince 
dur readers of the dangerous tendency theſe peculiarities and 


- tenets may have on, virtuous practice. — The ſudden and in- 
X 8 calls and converſions which the followers of Mr. 
Weſley are taught to expect, certainly lead many to neglect ll 


the ordinary means of grace, and render faith and obedience 
- efficacious. — Their 8 doctrines of aflurances 


. of , preſent, and iture, lead eminently to the greateſt 
K A to true chriſtianity — ſpiritoal pride. — And 
n theis laſphemous claim to unfinning perfection, the privilege 


of Chriſt alone in id: nature, drives either to preſuwption or 
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in two or pr”, day 5 tiche ; of a miracle pre- 


"venting ſome players atNewcaftle” ating a play 4 


called,”7: rick upon Trick, of \Methodiſnd1ſplayed. It” 
we were to relate every abſurd” ſtory of this ſort 
 a'volume would not contain them The above- 
| mentioned facts anſwer the end we aim at, chat 
zs, of ſhewing, from the example of Mr. Wei- 
ey, to What dangerous lengths entkam and 


\ "he ſuppoſition of intemm ns, _ 'carfy 
| well-meaning and ſenſible — 
1 thus gien Mir. $/ own avcount N. 
x -and'it's e we will now pro- 
of his morality.” And here we | 
E do him the jaſtice to acknowledge, norwith- 
"ſtanding his principles may ſeem to lead to cate- 


"lefinets of manners, that im all his ſermons and 
0 press on his followers, in 


tlie obſervation of every pre- 
cept of a * Noting can be more ſevere 
than the following _ he 1 down for has own 


conduct. 
4 IK. To uſe abſolute opentiels and unreſerve, . 
| < with all 1 ſnould converſe with: -- - * 
H. To labour after continual welduſcls ; nor . 
„ Fillingly indulging ET any the leaſt le- 
„ vity DF behaviour, or in laughter, no hot for 


WR. moment. | 
III. To ſpeak bo werd chich does not tend 


„ rg the glory of God, in rticular, not a tittie 
of worldly things. ers may, nay, 8 8 


e But what is that to me, And, 
„ IV. To take no pleaſure which does not 


tend to the glory of God, thanking God every 


moment for, all 1 do take, and therefore" re- 


;. »4 ns evety fort and every degree of it, which 
25 55 4 foe kenne! io thank — and Py” N 
I 08 | | | 484.37 
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It remains now only to ſpeak of the diſcipline _ 


| f 

o of his ſe&. . After Mr. Welley 4 
. _ the opinions of - Bohler, a regular ſociety Was 1 
| formed,” which, a ſhort time after, uſed to als, A 
| ſemble at a room in Fetter-lane, Fleet-ſtreet. 


| This fociety was compoſed of a mixture of Mo. 

' ravians. and Methodiſts. Count Zinzerdort and * 
ſome more Moravians arriving in England in the 
year 1740. joined this Weiety in Fetrer-lane, and 
preached doctrines which Mr. Welley and ſome 
others did not approye. He found that their doc- 

trinie was rank Antinomianilm that they made 

void the. law. They: taught, “ That,! per- 

« ſons wha. had any. doubt or fear concerning 

ee their being in 3. of acceptance with God 


& N deſtitute of any faving fach, and” 


that, in order te obtain it, they had better 64%, We 
« leave off the uſe of the ſacraments and —_— 
means. theſe being a hindrance to their ſo do- 4 
« ing.” And, with rd heir practice - 74 | 
ing. nd, with regard to their practice, 


Mr. Weſley found they were cratty, Cure 
ſubtle, and full, of. diſfimulation. — Mr. We 
n oppoſed theſe Moravians, 1. which 
there aroſe a diviſion in the ſociety ; the greater 


number of the members adhered to the tenets 
abovementioned, and, after ſome months früft- 


4 ” 


1efs debate concerning them, an. intire ſepara-* 

tion enſued z, Mr. Weſley, and thoſe of his ſen- - 

timents, withdrawing from the reſt to a place call 
eckthe Foundery in Moorfields, where they formed _- 


themſelves into an independant body. r 
8 It is the cuſtom of Mr. Welley's followers % © 
5 mett once a week at ſome prove houſes in ſmall « 

companies called bands about ten in each, the 


married men by themſelves, and the married wo- 


men likewiſe z in the ſame manner the ſingle men. 
by themſelves, and the fingle women alſo; alone. 
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ee el bands have a leader. The and of 
| eee tibctitigs is, that every, one” maß conte 
| -hetr Kults to eck other, and relate" their ſeveral 
' Wþtrichoes, according to the cuſtoin'of the mem- 
| hag. of the Moravian church. Theſe bands arc 
ed upon as à Kind of diftin& and ſuperior 
Bally; while others are only looked upon as em- 
CCC at. kg... 
dio the above fitigular Practice was aided ano- 
c a month 
che entetrainiment conſiſting of a ſmall e 
Takes, or Paſtrycooks buns to eat, and 


rifle; their emp! is fingin) £ udiek 
80 drink: their. employthent is finging bytfins, fe- 
tatiog rind” and conclude” w i” ptayers; "5 
+ Toretithes their preacher gives chem ant exhorta- 


/ T 

. 25 9 82 1. &. nging, and praying, 1 5 
e _— from about eight o'clock. at night te 
ele. © They have this ſetvice once. à montt 

Fee dn A Friddy. - Mr. Wee fays, itt his 


fth. Journal, p, 35. & We have often x peculiar 
— x blefling at thele ſeaſons. There is generally a 
" = deep awe on the congregation, perh 85 in foine 
Xt eafare, bing ro the fiene of the night” | 
ea het of Mr. Welley's followers greatly | 
Tn _ Therealnig, in order to keep them rogerher, he 
HRS * thought proper authoriſe forme of his Tay mem- 
Pets to preach, but he refuled, at the ſame 
8 & thetd 2daiinilter either of the” ſicratherits. = 
Ait under of thoſe commiſſioned by Mr, wet. 
eee are at ens time confiderably large, 1 am told, 
- te than an hundred, . Common mechanics, 
en, and boys are employed in this. chin 
. of public pteathing, without any Human qualifcz. 
. eßteſt patt being able neither to 
R of Yea het mother tongue with any de- 
: nels. However, Mr. Welley aa, 
| 26x 66 8. | that 
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chat ©. We cannot bin den that God ger e 
«. dom from above de bee unlearned/apd ignar © 
rant men; {o-that the work of the Lord prob 
« 'pered in their, hands.” — Me. Welles, "bu 
brothers. ang many of their lay preachers; kann © * 
- preached, and formed large ſccieties in fe ä 
1 * of Great - Britain and Ireland, at Brie 
 Nemwcaltle, Edinburgh, Cardiff is Wales, . 
At the time off their abſt preaching in the helds . at 
© and other places not allowed of by the eltablilk 
. edclergy, care was taken that 1chould be gone , 
at fuch times, that perſons might not be hinder». 
ed from attending on the public. ſervice of the 
church. But for ſome years paſt, Mr. We 
| has had two chapels in London, Where. then f 
the Liturgy, and adminiſter the ſacraments of the” 
rd's ſupper, 
that 
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"moftly church of England- men. ITA. 
ber homilies,. her liturgy, ber — 7a 
very om it in any nene, — Hen 
very aftoniſhing ; for can they be ſaid to approve” Article? N 
who preach up doctrines not to be found<in'zhaſ ess 
For what art: ofthe church. of England can MyoWelley — | 
dad which teaches the defines of ſudden. af inſtantaneous © 
afurances of pardon, and which allowsthe abiliy ahumag.: + © 
ercature to attain, on this fide heaven, 1 | 
they certainly gi an indifferent mata cf eit lone of —  . - | 
 diſciphne of a urch, who are continually fowing the ſeedsoF 9 
ey man 18 jamed, in de duſcipling e e 9 | 
land; to pay beſo 


/to pay obedience.to his ordinary, and Wa be „ 
ayows de will do ſo when he takes holy an N 
bt 1 IT y r * 8 n 0 ? 
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T0 the different ſeparations Already mentioned 
Among Mr. Weſley's' people, there has of late 
Peen another added, under the leading of a per- 
Jon named Maxficld. This man was for ſevetal 
years ia lay preacher to Mr. ;Welley*s ſocieties, 
at length, by ſome means or other, got epiſ- 
p  Eqpally ordained. both Deacon and Prie(t,” Some 
Ame after his appointment tö the latter office; he 
bee e refine on the ers c his maſter, and 
'_ _- conſequence thereof foon'tbllefied à number 
| Oo admirers; The principal difference ins inion 
” Heqvecn Wich and che above gentlemin is Gia to 
conſiſt in this, that whereas the latter affirms, the 
3 and neceſſity of ſinleſs perfection in this 
_ Ute, without any limitation at all; the former on 
the contrary; declares, That it is attainabſe in 
| irir only and not in the fleſh,” — Upon the 
| between Mr. Weſley and the pretended / 
_Ppropiet Bel, Mr. Maxfield's attachment to thet 
enthubaſt and his party, gave ſo much diſtaſte to 
Mr. Welley, that he found it neceflary to make 
© an order, that he ſhould either diſiſt from fre- 
p vetting” the meetings” which had been” Tet on 
foot by theſe deluded creatures, or elſe be ſepa- = 
 Imicd+from his ſociety. — Whereupon Maxfield 
declared that he would be neither confined in =_ 
_ converſation, or limited in his preaching, and 
- immediately withdrew, with his followers,  ficſt to 
meeting in Snow's Fields, Southwark, and af- 
terwards to a place which his diſciples have built 
for him in Berwick- Street, Weſtminſter, where 
the liturgy is read, and the ſacrament adminiſtered 
According tothe rites of the church of England. 
a ere main eie 
would give che world a convincin proof that he is in carneft, 
let him ſhut up his-conventicles Frecall bis Lay Preachers, 
. and Ingedwoully and publicly acknowledge the abſurdity of 
g his peculiar „ 833 
. © + An Mltterate perſon, a Lifeguard-man, who pretended 
* 1 


* "2 have the * propheſy. | 
n the 
* l 4 * | 
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An AccovnTof Mr. Wartriety and his SCT. 

R. George Whitfield was brought üp at 

Pembroke College in Oxford, here he 
took the degree of Batchelor ef Arts. In the yeat 


1736 or 37. he came to London, and preached - 


in ſeyeral churches in and about the metropolis. 


The free manner he made uſe of, the ftrefipth' 


and extellency of his voice, together wick the 
5 of ſome of his dockrines, ocored 
him great numbers of followers. He dwelt very 
much in his ſermons on the duties of mortifica - 
tion and ſelf.de nial, inculcated the doctrine of 
juſtification by faith alone, and the neceſſity of fe- 
generation. — In all his fermons he made it too 
much his cuſtom to inveigh with great ſeyerity. 


againſt the clergy, making them as bad as 
| 


prieſts of Baal, or the Scribes and Phariſeeg in 
time of our Saviour. — Though we afe bur 


few, ſays he, undd ſtand, as it were, atone like 


| g dren of B 


Elijah; and though they, like the prieſts of 
Baal, are many in number, yet I doubt not bur 
«the Lord will appear for us, as he did for that 
«© Prophet, and make us more then conquerors *.” 
— And m 98 of the ſame journal, he 
ſpeaks of them in this manner — Well 
< the heads of our church be ſaid to reject the 
«© kingdom of God againſt themſelves. I tear \ 
c God will ſhortly take it from them. They ſo 
« imitate the Scribes and Phariſees in their 
_ «. crimes, I fear they will be made partakers of 
_ « their puniſhment, and of their deftrudtion *.”* 
Mr. Whitfield was, in a very ſhort time, for- 
bid to preach in any of the churches, upon which 

gl ohms Groom art nm Tomo 


A2 See the continuation, of Mr. Whitkeld's journal during 
the time he was detained in England by the embargo, 

b And his followers and thei oppolers of the church of 
land are generally diſtinguiſhed in his journals, by the very 

Fry — of the children of Chriſt and the chil- 


without. 
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Io the different ſeparations already * oned 
1 Mr. Weſley's people, there has of late 
been another added, under the leading of à per- 
i... named Maxficld. This man was for ſeveral 
ifs a lay preacher to Mr. Welley's ſocieties, 
war length, by ſome means or other, got epil- 
cha ordained! both Deacon and Prieſt,” Some . 
time after his appointment to the latter office; he 
: | beg refine" on the Mets of his maſter; and 
in conſequence thereof ſoon collected a number 
of admirers; The principal difference in opinion 
' * between hum and the above gentleman is aid” to 
**® conſiſt in this, that whereas tie latter affirms, the ; 
ee wi and neceſſity of ſinleſs perfection in this 
fe, without any limitation at all; the former on 
"he contrary, declares, «That it is attainable in 
irit only and not in the fleſh,” — Upon the 
between Mr. Weſley and the pretended 
Ke Bell“, Mr. Maxfield's attachment to that 
Zasklubat and his party, gave ſo much diſtaſte to 
Mr. Weſley, that he found it neceſſary to make 
an order, that he Thould either diſiſt from fre- 
uenting the meetings which” had been” ſet on 
oot by Aude deluded creatures, or elſe be ſepa- 
rated from his ſociety. — Whereupon Maxfield 
declared that he would be neither confined in his 
_ converſation, ot limited in his preaching, and 
Imchediately withdrew. with his followers, fitſt to 
a meeting in Snow's Fields, Southwark, and af - 
terwards to a place Which his diſciples have built 
for him in Berwick-Street, Weſtminſter, where 
the liturgy is read, and the ſacrament adminiſtered 
deen 10 ws os of the church of We 
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An Accousr of Mr; Wurrrirro and his Ster. 
R. George Whitfield was brought ũp at 

Pembroke College in Oxford, where: hee 
took the degree of Batchelor of Arts. In the yea 
1736 or 37. he came to London, and preached 

in ſeyeral churches in and about the metropolis. 
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The free manner he made uſe of, the ftrefipth 
Aud excellency of his voice, together wick the 
53 of ſome of his doctrines, procured 

him great numbers of followers. 'He dwelt very 

much in his ſermons on the duties of mortifica 
tion and ſelf-denial, inculcated the doctrine ff . 

1 ___ , Juſtification by faith alone, and the neceſſity of re- 

5 generation. — In all his ſermons he made it too 
much his cuſtom to inveigh with great ſeverity. 
againſt the clergy, making them as bad as 

prieſts of Baal, or the Scribes and Phariſees in he 

Ia of our Saviour. — © Though we are bur 

few, ſays he, and ſtand, as it were, alone like 
« Elijah; and though they, like the prieſts of 
: | „ Baal, are many in number, yet I doubt not but 
the Lord will appear for us, as he did for that 
«* Prophet, and make us more then conquerors *.” 
— And in page 98 of the ſame journal,” he 
we. ſpeaks of them in this manner — Well alay 
the heads of our church be ſaid to reject the 
| kingdom of God againſt themſelves. "1 fear 
„ God will ſhortly take it from them. They ſo 
« imitate” the Scribes and Phariſees in their 
„ crimes, I fear they will be made partakers of 
_ « their puniſhment, and of their deſtruction *.” 
Mr. Whitfield was, in a very ſhort time, for- 
bid to preach in any of the churches, upon which 
5? 6 2 ann 4+* en $44 4 11+ # WATTS 


2 ee the continuation of Mr. Whitfield's journal during 
the time he was detained in England by the embargo, _, 
b And his-followers and thei 2 of the church of 
land are generally diſtinguiſhed in his journals, by the very 
different 1 the children of Chriſt and the chil- 
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32 ONE 1755 ngland about the Fol 3738. to go.to Ame 
rea; where he was we 


n of building an. Orphan-houſe in Georgia, 


*s ed in 1 Carrieq over 22 conſiderable 
8 ſums of money. This Orphan-houſe in a. ſhore. 
time proſpered, according 
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enters. cauſed him ſoan to embrace the dgctrineg 
Bo Ke in for mp that Both Mr. Whi 


fley,, when; they as fest took vpon. 
1 importan buſineſs, of #tti 
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their amn principles. Upon Mr. Whitfield's _ 
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be va warmly oppaſed by 
2 between them enſ Fog N 
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ficld's ſect. nden twd very large-conyenti- 


, the other in Tottenham - Court - Road“. 
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received by many of the 
enters. He, about. this time, formed a de- 


the plan of that of Mr. Franks's at Hall z 2 
x the building of which he afterwards collect - 


| to his account, ex- ˖ 
 ecedingly, and became of great leryiee-(as many 


Mr. Whitfield 3 with a . 


others oY 


doctrine and diſcipline were, indeed, 4 1 _ 
„ to pleaſe the multitude; He bein peither 
e 1 diſciplinEnor ſo rict in bis man- 
— de s S Ile. Weſley. 1 was informed, two or three 

years. ago, from, good authority,. that near thirty 
thouſand people owned them: — Whic. 
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